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THE British Premier’s speech at the annual Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet is anticipated every year with some in- 
terest, not only in this country but also abroad, 
in the expectation that he may have something 
important to say upon the general international situation. This 
year, however, apart from a somewhat bald allusion to the Franco- 
Turkish question (upon which we may say in passing our Foreign 
Minister, Lord Lansdowne, has exercised a wise discretion in 
refusing, to obey German suggestions to quarrel with France), 
Lord Salisbury confined himself to the observation that “consi- 
dering the embarrassment or difficulty in which it may be 
thought this country is standing, it is a matter for congratulation 
that the peace. of the world has been on the whole so little 
disturbed, and that we have found such a kindly feeling and 
such a correct attitude on the part of all the great Powers with 
whom we have been in alliance.” Fifty years ago “that would 
not have been the case, and it is a great improvement in our 
public habits of thought that we have in all these difficulties 
enjoyed as favourable, certainly as neutral, a position as the 
Governments of Europe have been able to afford us.” One, 
and not the least valuable, result of the prolonged struggle in 
South Africa is the increase in the number of Englishmen who 
take an intelligent. interest in. foreign affairs, and who study 
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the policy of foreign Governments and the disposition of 
foreign communities. It is a fascinating pursuit accessible to 
all educated Englishmen, for the legend that only Ambassadors 
and Cabinet Ministers are permitted to penetrate these mysteries 
has long been exploded. As Mr. Balfour might feel tempted 
to say, the “man in the street” is as capable of forming 
an opinion on such matters as the “man in the Cabinet.” 
This sharpening of the insular faculties and broadening of the 
Englishman’s horizon cannot fail, we think, to exercise a salutary 
influence upon the future Foreign Policy of this country, for in 
external affairs hardly less than in home affairs our Government 
has to reckon with the force of public opinion, and although we 
should deplore seeing Foreign Ministers imitate the Duke of 
Devonshire in “whistling for a wind” of popular favour, it 
would be an immense advantage that Englishmen should become 
alive and informed where previously they were ignorant, hazy 
and indifferent. 


During the past month the campaign of education in foreign 
affairs has made considerable progress, and the 
English people are rapidly awakening to the fact 
that the respective attitudes of other Great Powers 
are not quite what they have been conventionally represented to 
be by those charged with the conduct of British policy. The 
time has perhaps not yet come to explore Lord Salisbury’s 
guarded allusion to the “correct attitude on the part of all the 
Great Powers,” though when the inner diplomatic history of the 
last two years comes to be revealed things may not be as they 
seem to-day. The credit for this general correctitude will ulti- 
mately be given to those who are really responsible for the fact 
that the local South African War has not become merged in a 
universal war—promoted of course in the interests of universal 
peace. The veiled attacks of certain German organs upon the 
inertia of the Russian Emperor possibly supply the missing clue. 
There are slight indications that during the last few weeks there 
has been some improvement at any rate in the official relations 
between Great Britain and France, and certainly no deterioration 
in the relations between the British and Russian Governments. 
So far as can be ascertained these Powers continue to adhere 
to the attitude which was the subject of Lord Salisbury’s praises, 
and there is no reason to suppose that either of them has the 
faintest intention of departing from it, in spite of the journalistic 
exhortations they have received from other quarters ever since 
the war began. On the other hand, the relations between Great 
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Britain and Germany are becoming strained to. the breaking 
point. Our gentle German cousin is seeing red, while even the 
more philosophic Englishman is conscious of danger. Lord 
Salisbury’s Mansion House speech of two years ago reads like 
a piece of ancient history. He then described Germany as “that 
one of the Continental States with which we have for many years 
entertained relations of sympathy and friendship beyond all 
others,” and interpreted the transaction popularly known as “the 
graceful concession of Samoa,” as indicating “that at the present 
moment our relations with the German people are all that we 
could desire.” 


Owing to an article which appeared in the NATIONAL 
REVIEW last month, the thesis of which. is 

vane developed in a further article in this month’s 

Prestige. . : : S a 

issue, we have been misrepresented in certain 

quarters as touting for foreign support to bolster up the tottering 
prestige of the British Empire. We are so fortunate as to be 
able to present our readers with a splendid contribution from 
the pen of Captain Mahan, perhaps the greatest living authority 
on such questions as prestige, and they will be able to gather 
from this independent and impartial observer as to what grounds 
exist for the suggestion that this country has suffered politically 
in South Africa to such an extent as to solicit Europe for 
alliances! Captain Mahan’s verdict may be summarised in the 
golden sentence with which he closes his article: “Loss of 
prestige, worth considering, will come when the nation losses 
heart.” The NATIONAL REVIEW is engaged in a totally different 
work to touting, viz., in trying, so far as outsiders can exercise 
influence in such matters, to convince our Government of the 
wisdom of establishing our foreign policy on wider lines than 
it has lately held. Great Britain has too long been the political 
satellite of Germany, who has treated her accordingly. This un- 
natural relationship has enabled the Berlin Government, on the 
one hand, to exploit Europe at the expense of England, and on 
the other hand England at the expense of Europe, by threatening 
each in turn with the hostility of the other. While, therefore, in 
no sense seeking support for this country from nations little less 
hostile to us than the Germans, we would venture to suggest tc 
the statesmen of France and Russia, and to those who can exercise 
influence over the expressions of public opinion in those countries, 
to restrain themselves for the time being while the quarrel betwee: 
Germany and Great Britain develops. From the point of view of 


“France and Russia it would-be an incontestable advantage that. the 
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former Anglo-German ties should be broken, whatever may be 
their own ultimate policy towards this country. If the Dual 
Alliance will only stand aside, the present furor Teutonicus 
will cause a complete revision of British foreign policy. If, on the 
other hand, France and Russia play the German game by joining 
in the Anglophobe demonstration they will enable the practised 
schemers of Berlin to recover to some extent, if not their influ- 
ence with the British people, at any rate their ascendency over 
British statesmen. For although our public men are accused of 
pursuing Machiavelian policies abroad, they have ever since the 
days of Bismarck shown themselves to be as simple as little 
children in dealing with their German confréres, who in every 
transaction between the two countries succeed in taking some- 
thing either without giving anything in return or else giving 
something which is not theirs to give. This process began with 
our cession of Heligoland—to secure German goodwill—and only 
ended, if it has ended, with the “ Yangt’ze” agreement. Well- 
informed persons have a shrewd suspicion that the latest storm 
has been raised to enable Count von Biilow to carry some coveted 
portion of the British Empire, or possibly to coerce this country 
into pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for Germany in the 
“Near East.” Lord Lansdowne has all the cards in his hand 
and, if he politely but firmly declines to be blackmailed, he will 
become conscious of a general improvement in the international 
status of Great Britain. Other Powers will realise that at last we 
have liberated ourselves from the German Yoke and will treat us 
like equals. Our market value in Germany itself would increase by 
leaps and bounds. Unfortunately Lord Lansdowne has not studied 
the Prussian character which is offensive to the meek and meek to 
the offensive. There is, therefore, some risk of his being bluffed. 


The genesis of the Anglophobe movement, which has now 
G ' reached such a grotesque pitch throughout the 
enesis of G "ar Neil 
nee erman Empire, is not, as is commonly supposed, 
Anglophobia. a spontaneous uprising of the people against the 
reputed misdeeds of the British, nor has it spread 
upwards from the bottom. On the contrary, it has been spread 
downwards from the top; and though the top may at moments 
be nervous as to the inconvenient excesses of the bottom, it is the 
top which is the causa causans. The genesis of the propaganda 
was naively revealed in an instructive article which appeared two 
years ago in the columns of the Cologne Gazette, which is one 
of the most important, as being one of the most responsible 
papers in Germany, owing to its close and constant contact with 
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the Foreign Office of Berlin from the days of Bismarck until the 
present time. This article, which we quoted at the time it 
appeared (January 1900), was obviously intended for domestic 
consumption, but it is not less deserving of attention elsewhere 
for it contains the key to German foreign policy. The writer of 
this invaluable exposition was either a member of the German 
Foreign Office or the mouthpiece of a member; it contains 
nothing new either to readers of Bismarck’s Life or to those who 
follow the masterly Berlin correspondence of the Times. 


Those who.carry their memories back to a decade or so ago will remember 
the widespread indignation which the Cologne Gazette aroused by its continued 
and persistent attacks upon England. A sentimental enthusiasm for the sea- 
erit land of freedom and a hatred of reactionary Russia were then the prevalent 
feelings among the educated classes of Germany. At that time, when the life 
of that venerable hero, the first Emperor, was drawing to a close, there were 
only a few German politicians who called attention to the obvious consideration 
that this state of feeling might easily, in certain circumstances, have quite 
disastrous consequences under a weaker conduct of imperial affairs exposed 
to English influences. 


In other words, Bismarck, dreading lest the accession of the 
Emperor Frederic and “the English woman” should lead to a 
friendly rapprochement between Great Britain and Germany, 
deliberately set to work to poison the German people against 
everything British, and in particular against those dreaded liberal 
ideas and institutions which, if imported into Germany, would 
disestablish the Prussian Funker and shatter the whole fabric 
under which alone Bismarckianism could prosper. The Cologne 
Gazette continues “At that time it was a national duty to create 
an anti-English feeling strong enough to sway the balance against 
the dangers of a hazy policy guided by popular feeling. It 
was then that those anti-English catch-words were coined and 
put into circulation with which the air of Germany now re-echoes, 
although they have long ceased to be applicable.” The reason 
why it is no longer necessary to maintain German Anglo- 
phobia at fever heat is thus disclosed : 


These catch-words lost their significance in consequence of unexpected 
occurrences in our midst, and of the welcome improvement in our relation 
to Russia and to France. In Russia the policy which we had preached for 
years obtained the upper hand. Russia, altogether abandoning the pan- 
Slavonic agitation, agreed with Austria-Hungary to leave the Balkan States 
to themselves, and to devote herself to her work of civilisation in the vast 
regions of Asia. By this means the tension which had already made itself 
actually felt on the Russo-German frontier was relieved, for Germany had 
not the least cause to disturb Russia’s work as a pioneer in Asia by exerting 
pressure on the Russian frontier. Far from this being the case, Germany occupies 
a position of perfect neutrality towards opposition between England and Russia, 
which is the dominating feature in Asiatic questions (our italics). 
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This article, which was written during the very worst crisis of 
the South African War (when the fall of Ladysmith was being 
daily prayed for in Germany) contained the usual incitement to 
Russia to pick a quarrel with England, “ J? is Russia’s business to 
consider whether, and in what manner, she will take advantage of 
England's embarrassments.” 


The Cologne Gazette proceeded, however, to warn its readers of the 
perils of Anglophobia to Germany unless restrained 
byreason, i.e., until she becomes a great Sea Power. 
“In this direction we are accordingly face to face 
with the development of a force which we have desired and which 
we have promoted (i.e, Anglophobia). To-day our international 
position is such that Russia and France would be cordially 
grateful to us if we would take the main share of the burden of 
English opposition on our shoulders.” While proud of its odious 
labours in the past, the Cologne Gazette recognised that for the 
present Germany hated England sufficiently. “The after effects 
of the now obsolete campaign against England can in this respect 
make no difference. There are no influences at work in our 
midst which justify the anxiety that we may be selected for the 
honour of becoming England’s ‘continental sword.’ From the 
point of view of a national German businesslike policy, all the 
factors have disappeared which at one time made an anti-English 
campaign necessary.” It still had its uses, however, as the main- 
string of the agitation which was to supply Germany with a great 
navy. “The after effects of that anti-English campaign are 
indeed only welcome in so far as they smooth the way for 
realising that we have bitter need of a strong German fleet. We 
have often gnashed our teeth because, whether alone or with 
allies, we we1e powerless on the ocean. While constantly adding 
to our armaments, we have grown out of poverty into comfort 
and wealth, and have become an industrial Power which is feared 
and envied. Now that the opposition of interests on the 
contia_nt has abated, it is our business to make up for all that 
we ncglected and were forced to neglect in the sphere of the 
navy.” Inthe words of the Kaiser, “ Unsere Zukunft liegt auf dem 
Wasscr.” The German Emperor is one of the most respected 
admirals of the British Navy, and appears in that capacity to have 
succeeded in mesmerising our Admiralty in common with other 
departments of State with the idea that a war between Germany 
and Great Britain is entirely beyond the range of practical politics. 


This is undoubtedly ore of the most alarming elements in the 
situation. 


Limits of 
Anglophobia. 
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As we are in the presence, not of a passing frenzy, as some of 
A our newspapers would have us believe, but of the 
; .. normal development of a great national move- 
Philosophic ; ; 
ment, of which the foundations have been revealed 
Aagophote. to us, not merely in the Cologne Gazette, but in any 
number of German publications which, unfortunately, are un- 
known in this country, we prefer to devote our space to its more 
serious side rather than to chronicling the crazy manifestations 
which have lately come as a surprise to so many well-disposed 
Englishmen. The frame of mind which has been produced 
among serious, reflecting, and responsible Germans by the 
political propaganda of the last twenty years is nowhere better 
expressed than in the concluding sentences of an_ historical 
pamphlet, England’s Politik und die Mdchte, by Richard Count 
du Moulin-Eckart, Professor of History at the Technical College 
of Munich, published by J. F. Lehmann, Munich, 1go1. After 
endeavouring to prove that during the past century the interests 
and the policy of England have in the main been antagonistic 
to those of Germany, Count Moulin-Eckart continues : 


But I will not say more. Every day teaches England a new lesson of the 
danger of playing with German fire. The war in South Africa has opened 
her eyes, and has made her see in terrible letters of flame the words, mene 
Tekel. She knows that she has not a single friend. The past and the present 
both demonstrate that we are not her friend. The future will bring the solution 
of the problem. For there is not, and there must not be, any such thing as 
a mortal feud among civilised nations. But although the world’s history is 
not the supreme tribunal of the world, yet every opposition will sooner or later 
be brought to anissue. Thus it was in the case of the Franco-German war ; 
thus, too, in the war of 1866. 


In the eyes of all good pan-Germans Great Britain occupies 
to-day the position held by Austria prior to 1866 : 


I would recur once more to the second of these wars (Prussia v. Austria). 
It was a fratricidal war, but, nevertheless, the sense of its justice and necessity 
has now been awakened in Austria. Bloodshed does not divide, if only blood 
has been spilt in a chivalrous way. For France, too, the great war wasina 
sense a deliverance. That high-spirited nation has only now been able to 
enter with tranquillity and confidence upon the path of colonial policy. The 
struggle for the Rhineisover; France has her hands free. And England! She 
has herself often enough in recent years spoken of the day of reckoning with 
Germany. Political Hotspurs in the Government, in Parliament, and in the 
Press, have loudly enough preached the crusade against the German renegade. 
We have held our peace! * 


Peace is to be obtained through war : 


Our policy still continues to pursue peaceful paths; we must trust it, and 


* Have they really? 
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we may trust it. And I believe that our policy will find the same paths which 
Bismarck trod in his dealings with Austria, when he sought peace and found 
it on the field of battle. I conceive our relations to England to be entirely 
similar to our relations to Austria. The nation of Shakespeare and Milton 
is related to us by the most intimate ties of kinship. But the German people 
could not in the narrower sphere endure the domination of the Hapsburgs; 
and within the circle of the globe it will not allow England to stand in its 
way. It has been duped a hundred times by England, as it was duped by 
Austria. Shall we obtain satisfaction for these wrongs? Will co-operation 
be practicable? Time will show. In the womb of the future are war and 
peace. If peace is possible, well for us; if war is necessary, good luck to us! 
In that event may the genius of Bismarck preside over a second Kéniggratz ! 


We presume that the writer means a “ naval Koniggratz” ? 


The peg on which the latest exhibition of German Anglophobia 
» has been hung was an exceedingly innocent and, 

The “Insult” . ; : ‘ ‘ 
indeed, obvious, passage in a speech delivered in 
Edinburgh by Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial 
Secretary, on October 25. We may say in passing that his 
reputation and popularity with his own countrymen throughout 
the British Empire is immensely increased by the furor Teutomicus 
directed against him. Nor can it fail to open his eyes to the 
impossibility of maintaining the fiction, for which he bears some 
responsibility, that Germany should be regarded as a friendly 
Power. It is a curious Nemesis by which the statesman who 
braved sharp criticism in this country by his espousal of the 
German cause should be the first of our public men to reap the 
whirlwind of German Anglophobia. The following are the 
verba ipsissima of the Colonial Secretary’s “ insult” to the German 
nation, which the Nord Deutscher Allgemeine Zeitung, the semi- 
official organ of the Berlin Foreign Office, has had the temerity to 
stigmatise as “offensive.” After vindicating the Cabinet’s general 
management of the war in South Africa, Mr.Chamberlain discussed 

“one charge which does undoubtedly affect the Government” : 
It is that we have been too lenient towards our opponents. It is that we 
have not dealt with the rebels or with the guerilla bands with sufficient 
severity. That is our responsibility; that is the policy of the Government 
which is questioned. Well, ladies and gentlemen, there is no subject which 
has given us greater anxiety, more serious consideration. I think that the 
time has come—is coming—when measures of greater severity may be 
necessary; and if that time comes we can find precedents for anything that 
we may do in the action of those nations who now criticise our “barbarity ” 
and “cruelty,” but whose example in Poland, in the Caucasus, in Algiers, in 
Tongking, in Bosnia, in the Franco-German war, whose example we have 
never even approached. But it seems to me that the governing considerations 
ought to be whether such measures, whatever they may be, will really conduce 


to quicken the progress of the war; otherwise I do not suppose that even the 
most extreme man would suggest that we should take them, and, for myself, 


to Germany. 
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and I believe for the Government, I am justified in saying that we would 
rather be blamed for being too slow than for being too fast; and when I read 
some of the demands which are made upon us for wholesale confiscation, for 
wholesale executions, I confess I have not, up to the present time, been able 
to convince myself that those measures would conduce either to a speedy 
termination of the war or to a satisfactory peace at the end of it. All I can 
say is that what we find to be necessary in what we believe to be the claims 
of the higher humanity, everything that could reasonably be expected to 
induce those who are now in arms against us tolay down their arms, will be put 
in force by the Government so long as they have your confidence and support. 


His meaning conveyed no imputation upon any other nation ; 
on the contrary, he was citing precedents which it might be 
necessary for us to follow in South Africa, and he cannot be 
blamed because the German mind has been so systematically 
poisoned against this country by the powerful influences we 
have indicated, and by a stream of “foul and filthy” lies about 
the war—to use the expressive words of Sir Edward Grey. We 
are told that the text of the Colonial Secretary's speech has been 
distorted by the official news agency in Berlin. This we can 
well believe, indeed it would be difficult to point to any utterance 
of a British statesman, always excepting those with an anti- 
National bias, which is not perverted by some agency or other. 
The Germans have no grievance against Mr. Chamberlain on this 
score, though he has many grievances against them which, in the 
event of an exchange of explanations, should figure in the 
schedule. 


Lord Salisbury has recently expressed with characteristic terse- 
ness a failing which besets certain of his fellow 
countrymen: “England is, I believe, the only 
country in which during a great war eminent men 
write and speak publicly as if they belonged to the enemy.” On 
reading the speeches which persons of leading, if not of light (to 
adopt Mr. Brodrick’s witty description), like Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman permit themselves to make one can perhaps, hardly 
wonder at the journalistic atrocities perpetrated abroad. If for 
purely platform and Party purposes an ex-Minister of War and 
an aspirant to the British Premiership can degrade himself by 
describing British methods in South Africa as “barbarous” 
and “ loathsome,” is it astonishing that the Germans should believe 
the blackguards who tell them that our soldiers shelter themselves 
behind living ramparts of Boer women and children when fight- 
ing the Boer men? As the Vossische Zeitung pertinently remarks, 
“If Campbell-Bannerman does not cease to be a good English- 
man, one cannot reproach Germans who think similarly.” The 
answer to which is, of course, that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has long ceased to be a good Englishman, and is regarded 
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with contempt by all good Englishmen — Liberals as well as 
Conservatives. This sentiment has lately found expression 
in the spirited rebuke addressed to the Liberal “ Leader” by 
one of his own “ followers,” Lord Durham, who has a singular 
felicity for putting into words the thoughts passing through 
other people’s minds: “They all knew Englishmen were 
not guilty of barbarism. They were told by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman that their men had been guilty of barbarism and 
loathsome behaviour in South Africa. If Sir Henry believed 
that he was a fool. If he did not believe it, and was only saying 
it for partisan purposes, in order to inflict discredit and possibly 
to turn out the present Government, then he was a knave. 
Although he (Lord Durham) was not a supporter of the present 
Government, ‘and although he was a Liberal, and intended to 
remain Liberal, if, by the expenditure of a single sixpence, or by 
raising a single finger, he could turn out the present Government 
and put in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he would not do so.” 


No little interest has been aroused in the diplomatic world by the 
publication, with the approval of theFrench Govern- 
ment (in the Matin), of certain snubbing letters 
which were addressed last year by General Voyron, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the French contingent 
in China, to Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee, the nominal 
Generalissimo of the allied forces. English officers returning 
from the Far East were much impressed by the strenuous efforts 
which the Germans, acting under orders from Berlin, made to 
ingratiate themselves with their French comrades in arms, and it 
is no secret in the Chancelleries of Europe that the Kaiser, who 
loses no opportunities of propitiating the French, counted upon 
the ties thus formed between the French and German armies as 
an appreciable political asset. For the concilliation of France is 
one of the many laudable objects ever present to the mind of 
the German Emperor; in season and out of season he has 
pursued it. That he must have been misinformed as to the 
effect produced in Paris by the Franco-German fraternisa- 
tion in the Far East is evident from his unsuccesful effort 
to visit Brest this summer ostensibly for the purpose of wel- 
coming home his brother (Prince Henry), commanding the 
returning German squadron. Part of the contemplated pro- 
gramme was to have consisted in a Franco-German naval 
display, and the exchange of effusive toasts calculated to 
efface the inconvenient memories of Alsace- Lorraine. But 
at the eleventh hour his Majesty appears to have been advised 
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that Brest, at any rate, was not yet ripe for such a demonstra- 
tion. Hard on this disappointment follows the publication 
of these Voyron letters, which has caused no little irritation 
to our extremely irritable German cousins, one of their leading 
papers, the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, declaring that apart 
“from the point of view of French vanity,” these documents 
may “be regarded as valuable contributions to the study of 
the psychology of our Western neighbours.” They are no less 
interesting to Englishmen as an indication that France is far 
less amenable to German pressure than the German Govern- 
ment wishes us to believe. The Germans confidently claim that 
their diplomacy and Parisian Press subsidies have succeeded in 
diverting French hatred of themselves into Anglophobe channels, 
But the publication of the Voyron letters shows that France is 
still some way from embracing Germany, and wishes to keep her 
at arm’s length. The French Government thus sets an excellent 
example to England. 


Another matter which has caused no little irritation in Germany 
cae ail has been the skillful and successful manner in 
Turke which M. Delcassé, the French Foreign Minister, 
‘has obtained redress from Turkey for certain 
long-standing French grievances. Ever since Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein became the German Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, there had been an uncomfortable suspicion among the 
European Powers that, for her own purposes, Germany was in 
the habit of encouraging the Sultan to defy other nations who 
thus found themselves confronted with this difficult dilemma 
—If they abandoned their claims they figured as the dupes of 
the Sultan, while if they even discussed any form of coercion 
they were told that they endangered the peace of Europe. 
M. Delcassé has brought this system to the test, ‘and has 
come off with flying colours ; and, while effectively restoring 
French prestige in the Near East, it may be ungrudgingly 
admitted he has rendered no small service to the cause of civilisa- 
tion by humbling the Porte. He has probably raised the status 
of every European living in or doing business with Turkey, even 
if he has not been able to hold out hopes of alleviation to the 
unfortunate Christian population of that Empire. The crisis 
finally came to a head somewhat suddenly. From one cause or 
another, the Franco-Turkish difficulty had apparently been 
allowed to slumber ; there was reason to believe that Russia was 
so averse to raising the Eastern Question in any shape or form 
that she exercised some influence to induce her Ally to with- 
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draw her claims. But whatever may have been the attitude 
of Russian agents in the Near East, the St. Petersburg Govern- 
ment acted loyally to France, when the latter declared her 
determination to proceed, and perhaps derived some satisfaction 
from the injury inflicted on German prestige when the Kaiser 
turned a deaf ear to the Sultan’s appeal for aid. A squadron 
detached from the French Mediterranean Fleet, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Caillard, reached Mitylene on November 5, and 
occupied three of the principal ports of the island. This action 
caused a tremor of excitement throughout the Chancelleries of 
Europe, but it had the desired effect on the Sultan. He had 
baffled and insulted the Great Powers of Europe in turn, with 
such signal success that he could not be got to believe that 
France would dare to send a squadron into Turkish waters. 
Directly he learned of its arrival at Mitylene, he seems to have 
been seized with dread as to the possible effect on his own people 
of this untoward event, and he climbed down. For a time it 
was thought that as France had got Turkey’s head into Chancery, 
she would keep it there. By raising vague and general demands 
exceedingly difficult for the Porte to comply with, France would 
have been able to prolong her stay at Mitylene; in fact, some 
persons predicted that she would never leave it. But finally the 
French Government decided to let Turkey off without raising 
any further questions, though a strong party in France called 
upon M. Delcassé to do something for the Armenians. It is 
satisfactory to record that throughout this business the British 
Government acted with correctitude and common sense. The 
one entertaining feature of the episode was the sudden solicitude 
developed in the German Anglophobe Press lest British prestige 
might suffer diminution from the presence of a French fleet in 
what, in such a crisis, the German journalists are prepared to 
term “a British sphere of interest.” 


Within a week of Admiral Caillard’s arrival at Mitylene, 
Th M. Delcassé was able to read to his colleagues in 
e ; ' a isa 
: the Cabinet “a letter written in virtue of an 
Sultan's : igs : ; 
hicanaiin Imperial Irade,” in which the Porte, having 
already complied with the first set of French 
demands, viz., those concerning the Lorando, Tubini, and Quays 
questions, now accepted the fresh demands of France. This is a 
summary of the settlement : 
(1) The legal existence of existing French schools is recog- 
nised, and they are hereby accorded Custom House immunities, 
conformably to the Treaties and Conventions in force. 
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(2) The Porte recognises the legal existence of French 
hospitals and religious establishments, and exonerates them 
from land duty, as well as Custom immunities, according to 
Treaties and Conventions. 

(3) The erection, repair, or enlargement of French schools, 
hospitals, or religious establishments, damaged or destroyed 
during the disturbances of 1894, 1895, and 1896, in Asiatic 
Turkey and in Constantinople, are also authorised. 

(4) The Porte apparently gives a general undertaking to 
recognise the institutions and buildings which the French 
Government may desire to establish in the future, unless 
the Turkish Government has objected within six months of 
the proposal. 

(5) Under this head the Porte sanctions the election of the 
Chaldean Patriarch. 

Some astonishment was expressed in France at the readiness 
with which M. Delcassé accepted the promises of the Sultan, and 
the Government was harshly criticised for the withdrawal of the 
French fleet before these promises had been fulfilled. The 
French Foreign Minister had, however, obtained a measure of his 
opponent, and had good reason to know that the game was won 
the moment French ships put their noses into Mitylene and the 
Germans ran away. If the Germans were even now to give bad 
advice to the Sultan the whole question would be reopened, but 
they are not likely to do so. 


The future foreign policy of the United States was the subject 
of an important speech delivered by Mr. Hay, 
Secretary of State, at the New York Chamber of 
Commerce on November 19, too late to be dealt 
with in our monthly letter from Washington. 
This utterance has caused a favourable impression in Europe, 
where there had been acertain undercurrent of anxiety since the 
assassination of the lamented President McKinley promoted to 
the Presidency a man of the calibre and temperament of the 
Kaiser. President Roosevelt had “made things hum” in what- 
ever office he held, and it was not unreasonable to assume that 
he might make things hum in an international sense. However, 
the continuance of an experienced and. Conservative—to use an 
expressive Americanism—diplomatist such as Mr. Hay at the 
head of the State Department was regarded as in some sense an 
indication that the new President was conscious of his immense 
responsibilities. Mr. Hay could hardly have made his latest 
speech unless assured of the President's confidence. After 
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declaring that American policy might be expressed by two 
phrases, “the Monroe Doctrine” and “the Golden. Rule,” he 
added: “ With this simple chart we can hardly go far wrong. . . 
Our sister Republics in the South are perfectly convinced of the 
sincerity of our attitude. They know we desire the prosperity 
of each, and peace and harmony among them. We no more 
want their territory than we covet the mountains of the moon.” 
Though “grieved and distressed when there are differences 
among them, even then we should never think of trying to 
compose those differences unless by the request of the parties 
thereto. We owe them all the consideration which we claim for 
ourselves. To the critics of various climates who have other 
views of our purposes we can only wish fuller information and 
quieter consciences.” In the general field of diplomacy it had 
been made abundantly clear that the United States had “striven 
to cultivate friendly relations with all the Powers,” but “we do . 
not take part in the formation of groups or combinations.” How- 
ever, “a position of complete independence is not incompatible 
with relations involving, not friendship alone, but concurrent 
action as well in important emergencies.” Mr. Hay reminded 
the high protectionists that the “vast development of our 
industries imperatively demands that we shall not only retain 
and confirm our hold on the present markets, but seek con- 
stantly by all honourable means to extend our commercial 
interests in every practicable direction.” Wherefore “we have 
negotiated the treaties of reciprocity, waiting the action of the 
Senate, all conceived in the traditional spirit of protection of our 
industries, yet mutually and advantageously to ourselves and our 
neighbours.” In the same spirit America has “sought success- 
fully to induce all the Great Powers to unite in recognition of the 
general principle of equality of commercial access to and trade 
in the markets of the Orient,” and “if we accept the assurances 
we have received as honest and genuine, as I certainly do, that 
equality will not be denied us.” 


The United States Secretary of State went on to declare, after 

A a general reference to American interests in the 
Cia tietien Pacific, which “ are as great now as those of any 

of other Power,” that the next item in her pro- 
gramme would be “the Pacific Cable and the 
Isthmian Canal, for the use of all well-disposed 
peoples (our italics), but under the exclusive American ownership 
and American control.” If this curious phrase is to be interpreted 
literally, it might mean that-any nation. in the black- books-of the 


Mr. Roosevelt. 
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Washington Government may be denied the use of the proposed 
canal. In a fine passage Mr. Hay protested against the foreign 
conception of the new President : 


So long as the Administration remains in hands as strong and skilful as 
those to which it is now confided there will be no more a surrender of our 
rights than there will be a violation of the rights of others. Mr. Roosevelt is 
as incapable of bullying a strong Power as he is of wronging a weak one. He 
feels and knows that the nation has a giant’s strength in the works of war as 
in the works of peace; but that consciousness of strength brings no tempta- 
tion to injure any Power, the proudest or humblest. We frankly confess we 
seek the friendship of all the Powers, we want the trade of all peoples. We 
are conscious of resources that will make our commerce a source of advantage 
to them and profit to ourselves, But no wantonness of strength will ever 
induce us to drive a hard bargain with another nation because it is weak, nor 
will any fear of ignoble criticism tempt us to insult or defy a great Power 
because it is strong or even because it is friendly. The attitude of our diplo- 
macy may be indicated in the text, ‘“‘ Seest thou a man diligent in his business, 
_ he shall stand before kings,” which Franklin said passed through his mind 
when he was presented to the Court at Versailles. Let us be diligent in our 
business and we shall stand—stand, you see, not crawl nor swagger—stand as 
a friend and equal, asking nothing, putting up with nothing but what is right 
and just among our peers in the great democracy of nations. 


On the same occasion Mr. Choate, the American ambassador in 
London, paid a plucky tribute to the British people, affirming that 
he had found “the vigorous and manly assertion of the American 
character and interests and rights was more calculated to propitiate 
their favour and the favourable consideration of anything I 
had to offer than any attempt to flatter and cajole. I found 
that they were very much like people I had left at home; 
that they were determined to maintain their own character 
and their own rights, and that they wanted and expected the 
representatives of other people to meet them in the same fashion.” 
It is unnecessary to say that Mr. Hay’s statement of American 
policy has made an excellent impression in this country and it 
would be interesting to know how it has been received in the 
United States. Unfortunately, for some unfathomable reason, 
the British newspaper public is principally furnished with 
extracts from the New York Evening Post, a newspaper with 
as little influence over American policy or American public 
Opinion as our own Manchester Guardian now has over British 
policy or opinion. One of the first necessities, as we are never 
tired of pointing out, is the establishment of an intelligent 
Press Bureau on the other side of the Atlantic conscious of the 
fact that New York is not quite the same thing as the United 
States, of which it is not even the political capital, and keeping 
us in touch with the real sentiments of the American people, of 
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which under present conditions we are almost as ignorant as of 
the views of the Martians. 


American statesmen certainly have every reason to take a rosy 
A view of international affairs at the present moment, 

as they have recently placed to their credit a 

Graceful detinnadi mye d So | 

Concession. “Plomatic success of no mean order. So long 
ago as October 8 the Washington correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle was able to secure a forecast of the Draft 
Treaty being negotiated between the British and the United 
States Governments with regard to the Isthmian Canal. This 
forecast bore every appearance of authenticity, and although, out 
of consideration for the susceptibilities of the American Senate, 
which is a part of the treaty-making power under the American 
Constitution, the text of the Draft Treaty has not yet been 
published, the general accuracy of the Daily Chronicle forecast 
is now confirmed by a semi-official communiqué from Washington. 
According to this new Hay-Pauncefote Agreement, which is the 
apostolic successor of that which was so unceremoniously dis- 
posed of by the Senate, the old Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which 
has governed the question for the last fifty years, is completely 
abrogated. It would, of course, be rash to assume that the Senate 
will be unable to discover some further means of humiliating 
England when it obtains cognisance of the Draft Treaty; but as 
the British Foreign Office is described as having “surrendered 
every disputed point,” senatorial ingenuity will be severely taxed. 
The United States obtains the whole and sole control of the 
projected canal, which is to be constructed by American money, 
policed and fortified by the American army and navy, while its 
neutrality is guaranteed by the American Government. The 
draft in its present form provides, we are told, for the equal 
commercial rights of this country and other nations, but there is 
nothing apparently to prevent this right from being withdrawn 
whenever it pleases the American Government; and it may be 
inferred from the Secretary of State’s speech that less scrupulous 
statesmen might use it as a political weapon—a privilege to be 
accorded to “well-disposed nations,” and presumably to be 
denied to those not classed in this category. In criticising our 
diplomacy the Daily Chronicle pointedly observes: “ Lord 
Lansdowne cannot be made subject to the reproach that 
Canning brought against the Dutch. He-does not give too little, 
but all that is asked. He does not ask too much; he is content 
with nothing. Without being deterred by the dog-in-the-manger 
theory, we are prepared to maintain that the chief principle of 
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business is to gain an equivalent for what one does not want 
oneself, but some one else does.” 


At the great Unionist demonstration held at Blenheim last 
Re- August, speeches were delivered by Unionist 

ah Bl leaders which led many of those who indulge in 
Cee. 5 intelligent anticipation” to assert that the 
Government had screwed itself up to face the thorny question of 
the redistribution of Parliamentary representation. Even the 
genial Mr. Balfour described the Irish Nationalists as “ deter- 
mined to torment and worry the British House of Commons until 
‘the British House of Commons says ‘ We have had enough of you, 
and almost at any cost we will get rid of you.’ They have mis- 
taken their men. I do not deny their power of annoyance, 
though I think we have diminished that, and I trust that we shall 
diminish it yet more in the future.” Mr. Chamberlain went 
further : “I think they (the people) expect that the mother of Par- 
liaments will know how to defend herself against these attacks— 
attacks by men who by our liberality come to us in numbers alto- 
gether disproportionate to the wealth, to the intelligence, and to 
the population they represent. But this great question, which 
has now become urgent, was not before you at the last general 
election.” Since the Blenheim demonstration there have been 
various discordant utterances by different Ministers on the 
question of the reduction of the Irish members which leave the 
general impression that the Cabinet does not feel equal to the 
task of tackling this great problem. It is true that the grand 
council of the National Conservative Union passed a favourable 
resolution on the subject, which was forwarded to Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour, and that an optimistic interpretation was placed 
upon Mr. Balfour’s acknowledgment of this resolution, viz., 
that “the Government are fully alive to the importance of 
the question, and it is having their attention.” Could Mr. 
Balfour say less in reply to such a resolution from such a 
quarter? Imagine, eg., his saying ‘‘The Government ignore the 
importance of this question, to which they are giving no atten- 
tion!” We observe also that in his Edinburgh speech Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reference to the subject was pitched in a some- 
what minor key as compared with Blenheim. After announcing 
that the rules of procedure in the House of Commons are to 
be reformed, he added, “That is not the only Irish question. 
There is a question daily becoming more important, of the repre- 
sentation of Ireland.” But he went on to explain why it was not 
pressing: “No alteration can be made except in an immediate 
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anticipation of a general dissolution, and we are not contem- 
plating it. But when we get nearer to that time, I think we shall 
ask you whether you think that the Irish representation is so 
precious to you, is so valuable to the national interests, that it is 
desirable to continue it on a scale which gives to the Irish people 
a representation which enormously exceeds the proportionate 
representation of Scotland and of England.” 


We need hardly say that we make the foregoing quotations 

without the remotest desire to disparage either 
ee, Mr. Chamberlain’s stirring appeal at Blenheim 
or his less emphatic effort at Edinburgh. It is unreasonable 
to expect a strong measure from an invertebrate Cabinet. We 
can see very little force in the accepted creed that Reform 
Bills must be held over until Parliaments are moribund, and 
we can only imagine that this pretext is adduced as an 
excuse for postponing a complex question, of which the 
Government trust that the chapter of accidents may in some 
way relieve them. Squadrons sail no faster than their slowest 
ships, and the same principle applies to Cabinets. We may 
congratulate the Lord Chancellor, Lord James of Hereford, 
and other stagnant Mandarins on their victory. As an alter- 
native to Redistribution Unionists are to be fobbed off with 
some miserable reform of House of Commons procedure from 
which we are invited to anticipate countless blessings. But 
ten times bitten is twenty times shy. This Government has 
misled its supporters too often by magnificent promises of future 
achievements in the House of Commons, and few of us will 
believe in the proposed new rules even when we see them. 
Heroic measures have been frequently introduced into the pre- 
sent Parliament with solemn assurances that they were to be 
carried. As constantly we have seen them whittled down or 
withdrawn. We are therefore not hypercritical in suggesting 
that the opening of next session will witness the announcement 
of a drastic reform of procedure designed to facilitate the trans- 
action of business, the curtailment of obstruction, and the other 
forms of waste of time which have paralysed the House of 
Commons in recent years ; then as the session advances the more 
valuable provisions will probably be sacrificed one after another 
either to appease Sir William Harcourt or to gratify the Irish 
members. We may be equally positive that should this humilia- 
ing surrender occur, there would not be ten Unionist Members 
of Parliament with enough moral courage to oppose the Govern- 
ment. It will be the Laundry clauses fiasco over again. 
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Very little can be expected from any reform in the procedure 
of the House of Commons which is at all likely 
to come into operation, but the question of 
Redistribution is one of such enormous importance, and 
embodies such vital principles if we are to affect to maintain the 
democratic system, that the rank and file of the Unionist party 
are unable to resign themselves to its sacrifices by the Mandarins. 
As Professor Dicey explained in the admirable article he con- 
tributed to this Review last month, the real problem is to give to 
England her due share of Parliamentary representation. One 
suggested method of carrying out this policy is to follow the 
precedent set by Mr. Gladstone in 1868 with regard to the Dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church, and to proceed before the present 
Parliament closes by means of Resolutions. This proposal is 
open to the very serious objection that it means indefinite post- 
ponement, and will therefore, we imagine, be not unwelcome to 
the Government. On the other hand, it presents some advantages 
which are as legitimate as they are obvious. It would raise the 
whole discussion of a measure, which its supporters no less than 
its opponents recognise as being of the gravest importance, to a 
higher level than is usually obtained by a Parliamentary debate. 
Moreover, every member of the existing Parliament would be 
compelled to make his position on the subject clear first to him- 
self and next to his constituents. Does he, for example, advocate 
the reduction of the Irish representation because, in common with 
most Unionists, he holds it to be a just and expedient act, or does 
he join forces with Lord James of Hereford, and presumably Mr. 
Morley, in condemning such a measure as a breach of faith anda 
political blunder ? No man of any party can complain of being 
compelled to give a perfectly clear reply to equally clear questions. 
Nor is it at all inconceivable that when the subject of redistri- 
bution is seriously discussed many Radicals may find themselves 
in substantial agreement with the Unionists. When, again, the 
question of principle is definitely brought before the public, the 
Unionists will have the great and legitimate advantage of appealing 
to the country at the next General Election on an issue free from 
all doubt. Whatever be the verdict of the electors, this would 
be a great advantage. Confused issues at a General Election 
foster intrigue and encourage dishonesty; and if, as Unionists 
anticipate, the vast majority of the electors of Great Britain, as 
well as an influential minority in Ireland, are prepared to support 
a scheme of redistribution which restores to England her fair 
share of Parliamentary authority in accordance with democratic 
doctrines, we should see a great reform accomplished on terms 
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which would make it the verdict of the nation rather than the 
triumph of a party. Where there is an agreement upon funda- 
mental principles the method of giving effect to them is easily 
agreed upon. This, at any rate, is one of the lessons learnt by 
the manner in which the Irish Church was disestablished. Our 
chief fear, however, is that by means of delay after delay the 
Government will succeed in chilling the enthusiasm of their 
supporters for this most desirable reform, and that ultimately it 
will be proposed simply as a piece of electioneering, by means of 
which Ministers, by that time hopelessly discredited on account 
of their general incapacity, may be able to snatch an undeserved 
success at the polls. It is by no means improbable that if the 
matter is thus treated both the Unionist party and the cause of 
redistribution will disappear in a common defeat. If our leaders 
have not the grit to face the question here and now, might it not 
be wiser to get it on to a non-party basis, with the aid of the best 
men on the other side ? 


Apart from the contemplated reform of the procedure of the 
Whistli House of Commons, the Government are credited 

ating with the intention of making another effort to 
deal with the Education question. But the utter- 
ances of responsible people upon this subject are no less dis- 


for a Wind. 


couraging than upon others, and it would be hardly surprising 
if we had a repetition next session of such humiliations as have 
followed the appearance of previous Education Bills during 
the present Government’s tenure of office. The Duke of 
Devonshire, who is certainly one of the most respected and 
influential of the Unionist leaders, and holds, according to 
Whitaker's Almanack, the exalted office of President of the 
Council, a position which is supposed to make him responsible 
for the Education policy of the Government, recently made a 
speech in Liverpool which, though strangely overlooked by the 
press, may be vulgarly described as “ taking the cake.” He began 
by pointing out that while it would be premature to speak on the 
question of Education for fear of committing the Government 
it was not premature to “point out some of the difficulties 
and to indicate how the public could help,” adding that 
“the only source of strength by which the Government could 
hope to surmount the difficulties would be the conviction of 
public opinion to the importance of education itself and the 
necessity for its extension and organisation.” Then followed 
these astonishing words: “ At present, he thought, the public did 
not appreciate the extent of the opportunities they had for 
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technical and secondary education, but the apathy was partly 
due to the mistake of experts. He confessed that he had heard 
speeches of experts in the House of Lords and at deputations 
which he did not understand. The experts ought to explain the 
matter in simple and more popular terms.” How the public can 
be expected to appreciate the true bearings of the Education 
problem in the face of this declaration we are at a loss to 
conceive. Here is the Duke of Devonshire, one of our ablest 
public men, officially responsible for our Education policy, 
declaring that he is unable to understand his own experts! Not 
less amazing was the Duke of Devonshire’s peroration. He 
would 

probably be told he was whistling for a wind; that he was asking for an 
expression of public opinion which would guide the Government in forming 
either large or small proposals on the subject of education. He did not 
altogether vesent the imputation (our italics), Whether they launched a small 
craft or a large one, it was they who were responsible for the lines upon which 
it was built and for the setting of the sails and the directing of its course; but 
no vessel, however built, or however navigated, could sail its course unless it 
had a breeze behind it. Without a breeze the vessel would probably drift on 
the rocks and reefs and shoals. 

Finally he appealed to the people “to provide them with that 
breeze which was the one indispensable necessity to the success 
of any measure which might be introduced in the future.” 


The preceding speech affords a curious insight into the 
mental and moral atmosphere in which British 
statesmen live and move and have their being. 
No outsider or even foreigner could well 
adopt a more detached standpoint than is 
here adopted by the head of a great Department responsible 
for the principal legislative measure of the coming session. 
This declaration of désintéressement certainly confirms the view 
which prevails throughout the Unionist party, that some of the 
most eminent members of the present Cabinet are suffering from 
a staleness and boredom which renders them incapable of 
discharging the duties with which they are entrusted, or even 
of taking an ordinary interest in public affairs. In another 
speech, also delivered in the evidently depressing climate of 
Liverpool, the Duke’s detachment took the form of informing a 
Liberal-Unionist audience that “if, as was suggested in some 
places, the Government had been found incompetent, that in- 
competence was solely personal, and not due to any error or 
defect in the principles they, as Unionists, held.” The true 
remedy was to be found 
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in a change of men within the party, and there was no reason, if the country 
thought that new men were wanted, why they should at the same time go in 
search of new principles. Their party existed not for the purpose of keeping 
in power a certain set of men, but to maintain certain principles, and to resist 
certain principles held by their opponents. It was perfectly conceivable that 
something might be gained by substituting other men for themselves in office, 
but it is not conceivable that they would gain anything by weakening the 
Unionist party and strengthening the Radical party to such an extent as might 
make it possible for them to resume office. 

The reply to this unfortunately is that however clamorously 
Unionists may demand a reconstruction of the Cabinet on account 
of its general ineptitude, which the Duke of Devonshire appa- 
rently admits, there is no machinery for securing such a reform. 
If the present régime continues, Unionists who value the great 
national and imperial interests above the interests of any one poli- 
tical party, which seem to be, as the Duke reminds us, centred 
round a certain set of men, will be driven to seek elsewhere 
for leaders who are prepared to lead and to give some guarantee 
that they will conduct the national business with foresight, vigour, 
and capacity. 


A new Order in Council, defining the duties of the officers 
= composing the British Headquarters Staff, was 


issued in the beginning of the month. It is 
distinctly a step in the right direction, and reflects 
credit on Mr. Brodrick. It incidentally affords 
a vindication of the attitude of Lord Wolseley in his famous 
encounter with Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords, when he 
declared that the old Order in Council which was drafted in 1895 
was unworkable owing to the manner in which it crippled the 
Commander-in-Chief. Under the new Order, the Commander- 
in-Chief obtains a clearer and more satisfactory position, as the 
departments of Adjutant General, Director General of Intelligence 
—now Called Mobilisation and Intelligence—and that of the 
Military Secretary, which previously dealt directly with the 
Secretary of State, are placed directly under the Commander-in- 
Chief. The new arrangement thus confers on the Commander- 
in-Chief, as is pointed out in a lucid article in the Morning Post, 
“authority over the really military parts of the army.” On the 
other hand, the Supply Departments are entrusted to three officers, 
the Quarter-Master General, the Inspector-General of Fortifi- 
cations, and the Director-General of Ordnance, each of whom 
will have authority to deal directly with the Secretary of State. 
It is therefore obvious that while we are far from the ideal, we 
have, at any rate, the commencement of a sound system. A 
civil Secretary of State ought naturally to desire to divest 
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himself of the details in both branches of the army, which 
ought to be entrusted to the general supervision of the soldier. 
Curiously enough, as is pointed out in the Morning Post, the 
three officers forming the Bureau of the Commander-in-Chief do 
not control the movement of the troops, which is the business of 
the Quarter-Master General, whose other duties are those of a 
Contractor and Director of Transport. In other words, “the 
Cabinet has given the Commander-in-Chief three assistants, with 
whose aid he can select, appoint, and promote officers ; he can 
raise and train the army, and can make his plans for campaigns. 
But as soon as the troops have to move, he must work through 
an officer not in his bureau, and not, in a general way, so 
directly responsible to him.” Such an arrangement is surely 
illogical and absurd, besides being at variance with all experience. 
Nor do we hear of any organisation of a General Staff which 
shall think out in peace time the problems of war. 


It seems unnecessary to pursue the Buller controversy any 

further for the moment. Weare content to leave 
The Buller . ; 

it where itstands. Our readers may recollect that 
Controversy. ; : : 

on October 10, during a speech in Westminster, 
General Buller, after making a singularly odious reference to the 
NATIONAL REVIEW, demanded the production of a “ perfectly 
secret telegram,” which he declared to be in the possession of the 
editor : 

I challenge them to produce the telegram, and say how they got it, and 
when they do that I will publish a certified copy of the telegram I sent, and 
the public shall judge me. I am perfectly ready to be judged. Let it be 
understood that I make that challenge as a whole. I say the whole thing 
must be published, because what they quote is only a part. They are not 
going to draw me by saying they have got a thing and then not producing it. 
They are to publish the telegram if they have got it, and say howthey have 
got it, and then I will put my telegram down. 


In response to this request, and on the faith of its implied 
promise, we published last month what we described as the 
“unauthorised version” of the famous flash-light message which 
Sir Redvers Buller sent to Sir George White on the night of the 
battle of Colenso. We at the same time related, as required, the 
manner in which we had obtained access to its contents. We 
confess to having been greatly surprised that our publication was 
not followed within twenty-four hours by the publication of the 
authorised version. Instead, however, of the promised production 
of the “certified copy,” the gutter press, which has espoused the 
General’s cause even more violently than it espouses the cause of 
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the Boers, began to threaten us with legal proceedings, criminal 
and civil. We need hardly say that so far we have not yet 
received any of the threatened writs. If any scandal has been 
caused by the publication of the “unauthorised version” Sir 
Redvers Buller has no one to thank but himself. 


The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall (whom henceforward 
we shall know by the more appropriate title of 
The oo Prince and Princess of Wales, which was conferred 
the Ophir upon them by the King on his Majesty’s birth- 
" day) met with a splendid, because spontaneous, 
welcome on their return from the great tour which has engaged 
the attention of the Empire for so many months. It is no com- 
monplace to say of this remarkable journey that from start to finish 
it has been, as the King simply described it in his address to the 
Agents-General of the Colonies, ‘‘a complete success.” It has 
been unnecessary for the Press to exercise any diplomatic 
discretion in recording its progress, such as is sometimes 
required with regard to Royal functions, for the excellent reason 
that there has been nothing to conceal. This in itself is a tre- 
mendous tribute to the tact, good temper, and devotion of the 
new Prince and Princess of Wales. For we should like to ask 
how many private persons could travel for eight months round 
the world, even spared the strain imposed by perpetual publicity 
on royalty, without a contretemps, or rather several contretemps ? 
Wherever they went the Duke and Duchess were admirable, and 
correspondingly appreciated by their hosts. No discordant note 
was struck in the divergent communities which they visited, and 
it would be hardly an exaggeration to say that they found their 
warmest welcome in the most democratic communities, where 
the working man is the king of the situation. The effect on 
the illustrious visitors, to whom a new world has been opened, 
found expression in the Duke’s phrase, “ Pride in the partnership 
of our great Empire.” The great majority of his future subjects 
may perhaps also claim to share this pride, but in his case it 
has the immense advantage of being founded on direct personal 
knowledge. Henceforward the Prince of Wales takes rank as a 
great Imperial statesman. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
WAR UPON THE PRESTIGE OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


WITHOUT seeking excessive refinement in definition, it may 
profitably be recalled that the common colloquial use of the word 
prestige overlooks its primary signification, which involves the 
idea of illusion, or even of delusion. When employing it in ordi- 
nary speech we do not think of a veil concealing truth, but of a 
solid basis of achievement or power which underlies present 
acknowledged reputation. Thus the word is practically affirma- 
tive, not negative ; it suggests actuality, nota mask. But for the 
very reason that prestige is popular impression, resting upon 
surface appearance assumed to be substantial fact, it is among the 
most uncertain of possessions ; upon a pedestal to-day, in the dust 
to-morrow, with the facile fickleness noted in populaces. When 
to this source of error in the adoption of opinion is added the 
misguiding influence of strong prejudices, when misunderstand- 
ing of conditions combines with bias of judgment, mutabilities of 
prestige may be both sudden and extreme. The decline of pres- 
tige may involve as much illusion as its growth; therefore its 
value, while not to be denied, may easily be exaggerated. 

Prestige then does not necessarily correspond with fact, even 
moderately ; on the contrary, it is apt to be much in excess or 
much in defect. Nevertheless, it is a valuable possession ; an 
asset which counts for a good deal in the reckoning of inter- 
national balances. Accepted at its face value, and repeated in 
the street from man to man, it constitutes a mass of impression 
which finally affects even the more judicious and better-informed, 
and may become of weight in diplomatic action. Consequently, 
when impaired, it is worth the effort to restore it, and to bring it 
into conformity with material facts. These do not change either 
with the suddenness, or in the degree, to which mere moral effect 
is specially liable. 

Qualifying the word and its idea with the remarks so far 
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made, the prestige of the British Empire has assuredly suffered 
diminution from the South African war. Men in the street, and 
the hurried writers of the press, have received an impression of 
bafflement, or even of failure, in holding which they support one 
another. From the very outset prepossession stood ready upon the 
Continent, and among many of my fellow-citizens, not only to 
rejoice over British reverses, but to draw from them quick dis- 
paraging conclusions, affecting prestige, by the easy process - 
of forgetting fundamental conditions and dwelling upon surface 
events. Precisely the same disposition was entertained towards 
the United States a year before, at the beginning of our war with 
Spain, as I had opportunity to observe by the experience of 
dining in company with several diplomats in a European capital 
at the moment of the outbreak of hostilities. That the gratifica- 
tion of gloating over our defeats was confidently anticipated also 
is a matter of common notoriety. We were out of favour, and 
our prestige was naturally low. The fortunate event of our war 
having at least not lowered it further, there is no necessity to 
inquire how far the original estimate corresponded with the facts. 
Of one thing, however, we may be sure; that had temporary 
unsuccess attended us, the difficulties of our undertaking, by no 
means small to a dispassionate judgment, which formed the 
basis of unfavourable prediction, would not in the least have 
qualified unfavourable criticism. Prejudice is atwo-edged sword, 
and cuts both ways. So it has been in South Africa. The evident 
military difficulties gave hostile sentiment the basis on which to 
build prophecies of disaster; but having served that purpose, when 
it comes to comment and inference, the difficulties no longer 
find place for consideration. 

The military conditions before and during the war, and now 
existing in South Africa, are so much matters of present remem- 
brance that it is unnecessary to enumerate them at large. What 
can profitably be done is to select from them those which con- 
stitute the distinctive characteristics, differentiating this from 
other struggles, and yet at the same time enabling it to be in 
some measure classified ; for such features suggest resemblances 
as well as differences. The prominent facts, thus separated from 
less noteworthy surroundings, can then be brought to the test of 
criticism as to their positive influence in the present case, and 
also to comparison with other historical experiences. Whatever 
may be the prestige,‘in the strict sense of the word, of the British 
Empire, at home or abroad, its real meed of praise or blame 
depends upon the way it has met, and is meeting, these distinctive 
conditions. 
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The characteristic elements of this war resulting from the 
permanent conditions, irrespective of the conduct of the present 
hostilities, and anterior to their beginning, are (1) The remote- 
ness of the British base of operations from the scene of fighting, 
contrasted with the nearness of the Boers; in other words, the 
length of the British lines of communication. (2) The nature and 
extent of the country over which operations had to be conducted. 
(3) The character of the hostile people; including therein the 
advantage which familiarity with a region and its conditions, 
especially when sparsely settled, undeveloped, and consequently 
imperfectly known, always gives to inhabitants over invaders. All 
three particulars, indeed, fall under the general head of com- 
munications, which, on the strategic side at least, dominate war. 
The nature and extent of the country affect materially the 
maintenance of communications, their security and their rapidity. 
So also the native and acquired characteristics of the enemy act 
and react upon communications. If of extremely simple wants, 
capable of rapid movement, familiar with the country, surrounded 
by sympathisers, their own communications are relatively invul- 
nerable, and to the same degree they are facilitated in attacking 
those of the invader. Réles are, in a measure, reversed; the 
offence is constantly on the defence for his communications, the 
defence on the offensive against them. 

These factors, onerously adverse to Great Britain, were and 
are permanent. To them must be added a present consideration, 
which existed from the beginning, but which it was then perhaps 
impossible to anticipate ; namely, the difficulty under which the 
British Government would be placed in dealing with partially 
organised forces maintaining insurrection rather than war ; with 
no organic social system behind them, and from that very lack, 
without vital centres, or social articulations, at which to strike ; 
capable of indefinite subdivision and consequent elusiveness, due 
to the very low type of social and political cohesion which has 
from their beginnings been characteristic of the Boer peoples. 
When highly organised and complex, national vitality may be 
paralysed without killing men; but where organisation is 
defective, the same end cannot be quickly reached without a 
Slaughter of individuals from which modern humanity rightfully 
revolts. 

Here is the difficulty confronting the Empire since the end of 
the war proper. From the delay in solving it proceeds the 
present impairment of prestige which, granting the idea of 
delusion inseparable from the word, is natural and to be 
expected. For many obvious reasons, the individual Boer, when 
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caught, cannot be killed. Great Britain is limited to capture and 
exportation; processes indefinitely tedious, owing to the nature 
of the country and other causes before noticed, and further 
protracted by the necessity of diverting a huge fraction of the 
large available forces to the protection of the communications, 
from the seaboard to the seat of war, and thence throughout the 
extensive regions over which desultory and elusive fighting may 
spread. This burden is even greater than during regular 
hostilities, both because the lines are more extensive, and 
because the evasive action of small bands now in the field is 
harder to counteract than the efforts of large masses, compelled 
by their very size to consider their own communications. 

The military operations of the war in South Africa may be divided 
into two principal and easily recognised stages. There is, first, 
that of regular hostilities which terminated not long after the fall 
of Pretoria ; to which succeeded the existing conditions of what 
is commonly called guerilla warfare. In the former, the British 
were confronted by large numbers, more or less organised, 
acting in masses, and representing a regular Government, which 
had its staff of officials and local habitat. In the present em- 
barrassing situation, the permanent natural factors (the nature of 
the country, and the racial characteristics of the opponents, with 
their consequent individual tendencies of action) remain much 
the same; but the accidental temporary elements are changed. 
The forces are no longer organised, in the sense of having a 
common centre of action, or a regular gradation of even mili- 
tary authority; they no longer act in masses, but are scattered 
in small bodies, much of whose immunity depends upon their 
faculty of melting away and subsequently reuniting ; and there 
is behind them no recognised and efficient civil government. 
On the civil side the Boer bands represent a past, not a present; 
the organic society and government no longer exist. 

The conduct of the earlier stage of the war by the British, 
with its effect upon prestige, is first to be considered. Bearing 
in mind the respective distances of the antagonists from the seat 
of war, the outbreak of hostilities gave to the Boers the advantage, 
to the British the disadvantage, of a surprise. That this is so is 
seen by considering how the case would have stood had the 
British Islands been where Cape Colony is. That larger organised 
forces were not assembled in South Africa at an early date will 
be differently criticised even by impaftial observers. It may at 
least be observed that, if injurious to the prestige of the Govern- 
ment on the score of unwise delay, it cannot at the same time be 
attributed to eagerness for war. Also, however viewed, this is 
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chargeable to political calculation, not to military inefficiency. 
But when war was at last resolved, it cannot, I think, be con- 
sidered as less than admirable that over 165,000 men, with the 
vast mass of warlike equipment, were transferred 6000 miles from 
the British Islands to South Africa in six months. Nor yet that, 
from the sea coast, the same huge numbers and equipment were 
carried by single track railroads a thousand miles inland, there 
maintained, and within eight months, not of their arrival in 
Africa, but of their earliest departure from England, had pos- 
session of the capitals of both their opponents, having driven 
them from position to position in a notoriously difficult country, 
devoid alike of natural and of artificial resources. The numbers 
of the British, doubtless, were fully adequate to this work. They 
were greatly superior to the Boers, but not, I think, to a degree 
much exceeding that which any prudent military man would 
estimate as absolutely necessary for such a task; considering, 
that is, the character and extent of the country, the length of the 
communications, and the general difficulties inherent in all 
invasions. 

I fail, therefore, to see that the ultimate results up to the fall of 
Pretoria, and during the subsequent disintegration of the Boer 
forces under continued pressure, are so unsatisfactory as in any 
way to constitute a reason for that diminution of credit which we 
call loss of prestige. During the operations which thus termi- 
nated, that is, during the process that produces the results, there 
occurred numerous incidents; some attended by success, some 
by grave disaster. The latter chiefly require notice, for they are 
the food for criticism. The advance towards Kimberley was 
brought sharply to a standstill, the fact being marked by the 
slaughter at Magersfontein, which we may say ought not to have 
been. It was not, however, the particular repulse that constituted 
the check, but the want of numbers, which showed that the 
advance had been premature. Almost simultaneously came the 
defeat at Colenso, which postponed the relief of Ladysmith; and 
upon these two rebuffs followed the strain of national endurance 
through the two months of painful uncertainty as to whether the 
isolated British garrisons could hold out. 

Now, I hold no brief to defend the advance on either line at the 
moment chosen. But I do feel very strongly that it is unreason- 
able to judge military operations carried on by representative 
governments on merely military grounds, leaving out of account 
the absolute necessity of convincing the people represented. The 
American General Grant certainly did not lack self-dependence or 
firmness, nor did his subordinate, Sherman, lack eminent military 
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characteristics and acquirements ; yet when Sherman remon- 
strated against the movement round Vicksburg, in 1863, on very 
sound military grounds of communications, Grant replied that to 
fall back to a new base for a secure line of communications would 
so dishearten the nation “that bases of supplies would be of no 
use ; neither men to hold them nor supplies to be put in them would 
be furnished.” The conclusion was perhaps extreme, but the 
remark has value. In countries where the voice of the people is 
mighty it cannot be disregarded, nor can the soldier so separate 
his military convictions from the popular sentiment as to neglect 
it wholly. To the utmost possible extent he doubtless should act on 
strict military reason. Disastrous as the determination appeared to 
be for a time, I have always applauded White’s holding on to Lady- 
smith, nor have I been able greatly to condemn the risk taken in 
remaining at Dundee until the necessity of evacuation was not 
only seen but demonstrated. For the same reason I hesitate to 
criticise Methuen’s advance to the Modder, though it was shown 
to be premature by the long delay necessary after Magersfontein. 
In brief, therefore, while the attempts at advance may have 
been premature, militarily considered, they were almost unavoid- 
able under the imperfectly understood difficulties of relieving 
Kimberley and Ladysmith. To hold advanced positions and to 
push advance, were inevitable, if only to demonstrate the 
difficulties and the need of more men, yet to see the effort of a 
great empire blocked by two small republics inevitably affected 
prestige. Failure until redeemed cannot but do so; but, in fact, 
there was no occasion for disheartenment had the circumstances 
been intelligently appreciated. I am not aware that in these main 
operations, up to the standstill in December, there was anything 
that impeached the general military character of the army. 
Mistakes in generalship I think there were. These affect the 
reputation of the general, but they should not that of the nation. 
Experience is universal that a very large percentage, probably a 
majority, of able men, men of high promise both in character 
and acquirement, break down in chief command. The South 
African war is not in this respect different from others. I know 
that in our Civil war we had bitter disappointments, and I believe 
that Dupont, who surrendered somewhat ignominiously at Baylen, 
in 1808, had stood very high in the esteem of Napoleon himself, 
Nevertheless, for lack of this correct appreciation, a merely per- 
sonal defect is carried to the losing balance of national prestige. 
There were, however, in both advances incidents of a character 
which have since too often recurred not to reflect upon the 
reputation of the army. Passing over questions involving the 
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Commander-in-Chief, as being too essentially personal to warrant 
general conclusions, the inference prompted by the battle of 
Colenso, by the deadly surprise at Magersfontein, and by many 
subsequent episodes, is unquestionably that of inadequacy, or of 
remissness in subordinate duties, which cannot be reconciled 
with reasonable requirements of efficiency. Taken singly, any 
one incident may be due to unexpected causes, or to some one 
person; but the impression produced—and in speaking of 
prestige I necessarily deal with impressions—by the numerous 
surprises, and some surrenders, is that of a proportion of incom- 
petency in the grades of subordinate officers too large to be 
creditably accounted for. I have even heard surrenders attributed 
to decay in the fighting quality of the race; than which imputa- 
tion none can be more injurious to military prestige. This has 
appeared to me nothing short of absurd, in view of the abundance 
of good fighting that has been done; and we Americans, as a 
nation courageous and warlike, but not military, have had 
experience enough of panic in troops badly officered to dismiss 
peremptorily any such suggestion. For such discreditable epi- 
sodes, however, the only one alternative solution is incompetent 
leadership ; and when it is remembered that the leaders in these 
small affairs are the subordinates, and sometimes the principal 
subordinates, in large operations, the impression of dangerous 
unsoundness in the main body is deepened. In contemplating 
the question of their own acquirements, officers should remember 
that failure on their part must thus react upon their troops, even 
to the accusation of cowardice. I confess that while I think the 
prevalent impression exaggerated, it does not seem to me 
unfounded, It errs by neglect to take due account of the mass 
of good work done; but that is always the case with such 
criticism, and the loss of prestige which it asserts is not without 
reason in fact, though immoderate in terms. 

If this be so, the defect is precisely one that would be con- 
spicuously felt when the war passed into its second stage, and 
on both sides took the form of wide dissemination in small bodies, 
which, however united in some general scheme, were locally 
self-dependent. This multiplication of small commands neces- 
sarily multiplies the chance of inefficiency betraying itself, and not 
improbably accounts for some mischances. On the other hand, 
a constant sifting process goes on, and dearly bought experience 
will remedy this evil. I have no doubt that the efficiency of the 
force under Lord Kitchener is double now what it was a year 
ago, both by such process of elimination and by the increase 
of facility which constant practice bestows even upon those 
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previously well-equipped. There can scarcely be a corresponding 
gain to the Boers, who already possessed the particular local 
aptitudes which the British have had to acquire. Of this the 
makers of prestige have probably taken too little account. 
Equally do they fail to take account of the grave difficulties 
which should qualify the surface impressions produced by the 
mere prolongation of the trouble. The British Army in South 
Africa during eighteen months, practically since the fall of 
Pretoria, has been engaged in a task analogous to that of which 
the United States Army during the past century has had large 
experience. Setting aside the savagery in the practices of North 
American Indians, the Boers have much in common with them, 
as combatants. To the adaptation of methods to environment 
which distinguishes both, as it does natives usually, they have 
further brought the brain capacity of the white man ; and instead 
of the tribal tradition of the Indian, they have that of a known 
common history and of a national existence, which, although 
excessively loose and unorganised, furnishes a certain bond of 
cohesion. Concert of action and persistence are thereby attain- 
able to a degree impossible to the Indians, ever prone to 
disintegration, and fickle with the fickleness of the savage. In 
scope of design and intelligence of direction there is also no 
comparison. Let it be added that in both cases the methods of 
fighting are not external habits, assumed like a change of gar- 
ments, or superinduced as training upon a recruit, but the 
outgrowth of surrounding circumstances and everyday life ; an 
evolution rather than a system, and marked therefore with a 
spontaneity, a facility, and a readiness not to be attained offhand 
by imitators. As well might a coat be expected to rival the skin 
in adapting itself to the form and movements of the body. 
Forces of this character, acting within their usual environment, 
and unimpeded by considerations common to men of complex 
civilisation, possess a power of injury and an elusiveness which 
are enormous, to be matched only by their powerlessness for 
good, and for self-initiated progress in the civil order. To meet 
the conditions in South Africa—which, though not unparalleled 
in kind are perhaps unprecedented in degree, because the brains 
of white men are utilising the capacities and immunities of the 
savage—are needed both adequate methods, probably somewhat 
original in character, and also familiarity with the particular 
circumstances which practice alone confers. In this also, and 
for this reason, Kitchener’ss command must be much more 
competent now than it possibly could be a twelvemonth ago. 
Some very bad blunders are doubtless chargeable against the 
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management of British detachments in the early and more regular 
part of the war—blunders against which the training of the 
officers should have been sufficient prevention; but I cannot see 
that it is so greatly discreditable as the apparent loss of prestige 
would imply, that a final blow has not yet been dealt to the 
novel and irregular resistance now encountered. The task is 
one historically and proverbially difficult. I am not an expert in 
knowledge of our Indian wars; but I have greatly misunderstood 
what has been said and written if the most successful methods 
there applied have not been the joint product of practice and 
of that species of mental effort which corresponds to invention 
in industrial life—a happy thought occurring to an individual 
whose mind is absorbed in overcoming difficulties with which 
he has made a thorough experimental acquaintance. The 
history of those wars is not without its record of grave perplexi- 
ties, of bafflement, or of occasional appalling disaster; and in the 
present case, upon a fair balancing of achievement against 
difficulty, I should find ground for increase of hope rather than 
for diminution of prestige. The man in the street, I fear, judges 
differently, and his judgment is prestige. 

Upon the whole, therefore, while I can see abundant room for 
criticism of detail, I do not in the military record find cause to 
warrant loss of prestige. The main defect of the average British 
officer—that he is not what the French call instruit, nor even 
disposed to become so—has been his trouble historically and 
always ; and it is emphasised now by an enforcement of systematic 
training in continental armies, and by the United States in their 
military academy, with which neither in army nor navy are the 
British authorities inclined to comply. The successes of Great 
Britain in other times have been attained under this disadvantage. 
To meet difficulties as they arise, instead of by foresight; to learn 
by hard experience rather than by reflection or premeditation, is 
a national trait, just as is contempt for constitutions, which are 
made instead of evolved. Personally, if I must choose, I prefer 
the knowledge given by experience, the acquirements of growth 
to those of formulated instruction ; but I see no reason why one 
should exclude the other to the injury of both. The British 
officer might possess more knowledge, more reading, more grasp 
of precedent and principle without injuring his adaptability. 
The student’s lamp has its part as well as the football field or 
the cricket ground in equipping an officer. 

So much for contemplating the reasonable influence upon 
military prestige of what has so far occurred and now exists in 
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prestige of the Empire I cannot enlarge, and will limit myself to 
a brief enumeration of existing factors as they appear to me, and 
of the consequent real status of the Empire among the Powers 
of the world. 

First among symptoms is one which, to my mind, gives im- 
measurable assurance of national power—the sure guarantee of 
prestige—and that is the progress towards unanimity in the 
nation, centring round the idea of Imperialism, and finding an 
immediate impetus in the South African problem. Whatever the 
faults of a Government, or the failures of an army, a unanimous 
and sustained national spirit is the vital force, of which prestige 
is at best but the outward sign and faint reflection. The increase 
of unanimity throughout the Empire is witnessed both by the 
movement of the Colonies and by the rejection of the dis- 
integrating tendency in the Liberal party by its younger and 
abler members, to whom the future belongs. Imperialism has 
shown itself an idea capable of quickening national self-con- 
sciousness, of bestowing strength of purpose, and of receiving 
indefinite expansion. 

Again, the sea-power of the Empire still stands pre-eminent. 
I do not here consider the accuracy of the many allegations 
made, of failure on the part of the Government to maintain 
necessary progress. Even if these be true, no irreparable harm 
has yet been done. The Imperial movement of the Colonies, in 
contributing to the war, is greatly contributive to sea-power. By 
strengthening the Imperial tie, it gives assurance of local support 
in many seas—the bases—which sea-power requires; while the 
military effort, and the experience gained by the colonial troops 
engaged, render the defence and security of these local bases 
much more solid than ever before, because dependent upon men 
experienced in warfare. The foundations are surer. 

Again, closely connected with this last consideration is the inevi- 
table superior efficiency of the army at large, Imperial as well as 
colonial, consequent on this protracted experience of war. I 
made this remark twenty months ago to an American audience, 
which I believed to be impressed with the idea of lost prestige, 
and forgetful of this prolonged warlike practice, obvious as its 
effect upon efficiency should be. The comment rests now on an 
even wider and firmer basis than when first uttered. The British 
army, including colonial contingents, is to-day, to the number of 
over 200,000 men, a vastly more useful instrument than it could 
have been two years ago; and this gain will last for at least a decade, 
as a matter of international calculation, just as the disbanded but 
tempered forces of the United States remained after the Civil war. 
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The Confederation of the Empire, whatever shape that may 
ultimately, if ever, attain, has doubtless been furthered, not 
hindered, by the war. Community of sentiment and community 
of action have both been fostered. I would not speak with 
exaggeration, nor overlook the immense difficulties in maintaining 
community of interest and of aim between political entities so 
widely scattered as the component parts of the Empire. The 
work is one of time, of tact, and labour. I say only that the 
war has furthered it, and most justly ; for from the point of view 
of the British Islands alone—the Imperial idea apart—the war, so 
far from being selfish, has been self-sacrificing. It is the Empire, 
not the Mother Country, that is most interested in this com- 
paratively ex-centric and remote dependency. 

In development of power, both local and general, therefore, | 
believe the war to have strengthened materially the British 
Empire, and I believe it has likewise given renewed and increased 
force to the spirit of union, of concentration upon great ideals, 
without which material strength runs to waste. As an immediate 
result, | look for the establishment of a group of South African 
communities in which the English tradition of law and liberty 
will henceforth prevail, partly by force of conquest, partly 
because of its inherent fitness to survive. Of this eminent 
inherent fitness the United States of America gives the most signal 
illustration, because, though so heterogeneous in the composition 
of its population, the English tongue and the English tradition © 
overbear all competitors, reconcile in themselves all rivalries, and 
sustain themselves in directive control; modified doubtless, but 
not weakened, by the variety of foreign influences to which they 
are subjected. 

With these obvious gains—development of Imperial purpose, 
strengthening of Imperial ties, broadening and confirming the 
bases of sea-power, increase of military efficiency, demonstrated 
capacity to send and to sustain 200,000 men on active service, for 
two years, 6000 miles from home—I do not believe the inter- 
national prestige of Great Britain has sunk in foreign Cabinets, 
however it may be reckoned in the streets and cafés of foreign 
cities. Against this, in order to support a charge of loss of prestige, 
is set the weary prolongation of the war. Men need not deceive 
themselves ; there is here no even balance. The gain outweighs 
the loss. I unfeignedly wish that the war, with its sorrows and 
suspense, might end ; but it remains true, sad though the argu- 
ment is, that the more completely the Boer exhausts himself now, 
the more convinced and the more final will his submission neces- 
sarily be. I trust, however, when that time; comes, the Boer 
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leaders and the Boer language will receive no recognition save 
banishment, in the official organs of the Empire. A foreign 
tongue in parliaments and courts of law is a disintegrating in- 
fluence, which perpetuates race rivalry in its worst form. There 
is no single social or political environment so powerful as that 
of a common tongue. 

I have not thought it incumbent upon me, or even becoming, 
to enter into discussion of the vexed question concerning the 
management of the later stage of the war by the Home Govern- 
ment. The conduct of a particular government, like that of a 
particular general, gives no assured indication of national worth, 
unless its efficiency or inefficiency proceeds, clearly and inevi- 
tably, from causes intrinsically national; as from a close division 
in national sentiment, or failure in material resources. There is 
no sign of such division or such failure at the present time; 
rather the contrary. Whatever the fault or merit of the present 
Government, challenged as I know it to be by many of its own 
followers as well as by the Opposition, the point considered in 
this paper is not the deserts of a group of individuals, but the 
real power of the nation, on which its prestige should depend. 
It will be retorted that this begs the question, that the nation 
cannot put forth its power without the necessary and adequate 
instrument which a Government is intended to supply, and which, 
it is urged, this Government does not. The argument, I think, is 
exaggerated. Governments may do more or less; they may 
impede or facilitate ; but they cannot prevent the exertion of the 
national will. That they have not done so in this instance is 
assured—to me—by the very recent assertion, resting on the 
venerated authority of Lord Roberts, that ‘Lord Kitchener, in 
whom we all have implicit confidence, has never made one single 
demand for men, for horses, or for stores, that has not been 
immediately complied with.” This result is quite compatible 
with much error, delay, and extravagance; but neverthe- 
less it is the main point secured. The nation does well to be 
watchful and exacting, for in the wretched plight to which the 
regular Party Opposition is reduced, voluntary organisation or 
individual criticism must supply the corrective of supervision, 
without which officials never, and private individuals rarely, do 
their best; but when Lord Roberts can say what he has it is 
clear that much has been done, even though the most may 
not have been. Loss of prestige, worth considering, will come 
when the nation loses heart. 

A. T. MAHAN. 
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SOME CONSEQUENCES OF AN ANGLO- 
RUSSIAN UNDERSTANDING 


In the course of a paper entitled “ British Foreign Policy,” which 
appeared in the November number of this REVIEw, the writers 
sketched in outline a proposed agreement between Great Britain 
and Russia which, if adopted in principle, might lead to a sensible 
improvement in the unsatisfactory relations existing between this 
country and her greatest Asiatic neighbour. We were careful to 
insist that it was possible for the two great Empires to come to 
terms in a manner advantageous to both without compromising 
on the one hand the Alliance between Russia and France, 
or on the other the entente between Great Britain and Japan. It 
is clearly recognised by all who pretend to take a serious interest 
in international affairs that the Dual Alliance with the nation amie 
et alliée is the very corner-stone of Russian policy, and foolhardy 
would be those persons who put themselves in the ridiculous 
position of even seeming to intrigue against it. Nor is it to be con- 
tested that, as regards the Far East, this country is not prepared 
to consider any policy which does not fully and frankly recog- 
nise the legitimate rights and aspirations of Japan. It is therefore 
gratifying to us to learn that the suggestions we recently put 
forward have met with no unfavourable reception in Paris, while 
they are believed to be cordially endorsed by those responsible 
for the policy of Japan. The Fournal des Débats, which was very 
recently in close communion with the Quai D’Orsay, has declared, 
in an article which has caused lively satisfaction in serious 
quarters in London, that France has every reason to view with 
satisfaction the movement of opinion in England towards an 
Anglo-Russian rapprochement, adding, “and, provided the terms 
are equally acceptable to Russia and France, we believe in the 
possibility of a rapprochement between Britain and the Franco- 
Russian Alliance.” We are told by nervous journalists in Berlin 
that our proposals have met with a very cool reception from the 
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Russian Press, which may be true; but it must be remembered 
that the newspapers of St. Petersburg, though under some super- 
vision, are not in anything like such close and constant relations 
with the Russian Foreign Office as their German confréres with their 
Government. We havereason to believe that in the present instance 
they have failed to represent the manner in which the possibility 
of an Anglo- Russian understanding is viewed in responsible 
Russian quarters. Since the accession of Count Lamsdorff 
to the Foreign Office, there has been a distinct improvement 
in the official relations between Great Britain and Russia, 
which so far may have spread to only small questions, but 
which in the near future may be expected to extend to those 
larger subjects of policy which are not less absorbing to states- 
men on the banks of the Neva than to those on the banks of 
the Thames. 

In the month of August 1898 came the startling announcement 
that his Majesty the Emperor Nicholas was about to invite the 
nations of the world to discuss the question of reducing their 
armaments. It became recognised in this country that the 
Russian Monarch was actuated by the highest and noblest 
motives in issuing such an invitation. Towards the end of that 
month the definite proposal for a Peace Conference was made 
by Count Muravieff, the Russian Foreign Minister. By the end 
of the year only two Powers had agreed to participate in this Con- 
ference, viz., England and Italy. The spontaneous enthusiasm of 
France for the Emperor’s proposal was maliciously damped by 
the suggestion, emanating from Berlin, that the Kaiser, if not 
part author of the Peace policy, had, at any rate, received the 
confidence of the Czar, which had been withheld from the French 
Government. This was one of the cleverest efforts of recentGerman 
diplomacy. It was even insinuated that Russia was desirous of 
divesting herself of her supposed obligations to her Ally, who 
would find herself inveigled into a solemn pledge to Europe to 
maintain the Treaty of Frankfort, and thus make a final and 
unequivocal renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine. To the. governing 
circles of Germany the whole policy of the Peace Conference 
was extremely distasteful, though it was decided not only to grin 
and bear it, but to pretend to enjoy it. Germany cannot make 
any serious innovations in her military organisation without 
endangering the régime which it supports. She therefore set 
to work clandestinely to ruin the Conference of which she was 
one of the avowed sponsors. England accepted the invitation 
in good faith, and showed herself a discriminating, but sincere, 
adherent of the general views of Nicholas II.; our Govern- 
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ment wisely declined to allow a handful of English cranks to 
wreck the whole thing in order to advertise their own nostrums. 
Italy followed England with considerable hesitation, but she 
did follow, and ultimately attended the Conference, when 
she had once obtained the guarantees vital to her internal 
security. 

It would therefore be no great exaggeration to maintain that itwas 
the action of England which secured the meeting at the Hague, and 
no nation was more anxious than she that it should be a success. 
There is nothing surprising in this, or in the fact that England 
and Russia should be the two Powers most anxious to preserve 
the peace of Europe. Our position on the subject is perfectly 
sincere, and there need be no reluctance in stating it. We 
may avoid the extreme assertion that peace is the greatest of 
British interests, but undoubtedly it is one of the greatest of 
our interests. Our immediate care is to maintain the integrity 
of our Empire; and the great majority of Englishmen are 
aware that its future depends on some closer union of its com- 
ponent parts. Any scheme of Imperial Confederation can only 
be thought out, threshed out, and worked out in peace time. 
Consequently for some years to come at any rate peace will be 
vital to us. For a totally different set of reasons it is no less 
vital to Russia. The embryonic condition of her manufactures and 
the backward and paralysed state of her agriculture, which is in- 
finitely the greatest of her industries, have been so recently pointed 
out in several instructive articles in the Times that we need not 
dwell upon them here. No doubt during recent years M. de Witte, 
the Russian Chancellor of the Exchequer, can point to cer- 
tain elements of progress, but some decades must elapse 
before the economic condition of this huge Empire can be 
looked upon with the satisfaction that comes from a sense 
of security. The policy he is pursuing may be the only 
remedy for the present agricultural crisis in Russia, but he 
would be the last person to deny that its success depends 
above all upon the avoidance of war. Nor are Russian states- 
men less concerned to obtain, without delay but without serious 
risk of conflict, access to the Mediterranean and an outlet on the 
Persian Gulf, while their third desideratum is to be relieved from the 
anxiety of a war with Japan, which would jeopardise the Russian 
Empire in the Far East. It would appear to us that some of these 
results may be possible for Russia if she thinks fit to meet Great 
Britain in a businesslike spirit with a view to arriving at a compre- 
hensive settlement. The glowing enthusiasm of the Emperor 
Nicholas for the perpetuation of peace would in that case be 
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realised, and nations might to some extent be relieved of the 
necessity of maintaining their forces on their present colossal and 
ruinous scale. No Power or combination of Powers would care to 
challenge a policy deliberately adopted by the Empires of Russia 
and Great Britain—i.e. supported by the greatest army and the 
greatest navy in the world. 

Some indication of the benefits which would flow from such an 
understanding as we have suggested may be gathered from 
current developments in Germany. That the mere discussion 
of a possible rapprochement between England and Russia without 
reference to Berlin should have produced so electrical an 
effect in that city is a matter not less worthy of the con- 
sideration of St. Petersburg than of London. Newspapers 
which have been conspicuous for their venomous misrepresenta- 
tions and diatribes against this country suddenly became alive 
to the fact that it was dangerous to go too far for fear of 
materialising the nightmare which haunts Teutonic statesmen, 
viz., direct relations between the clients of the honest broker. The 
latest recrudescence of German Anglophobia is doubtless in the 
nature of a bluff on the part of the German Government,with the ob- 
ject of deterring British statesmen from turning towards Russia. It 
is obvious that, whenever these two countries approach oneanother, 
one of the first, and not the least, effects of their action would be 
the altered attitude on the part of Germany towards both of them. 
This would be followed by a gradual improvement in her disposi- 
tion towards all other Powers, to the gain of all. We should even 
see a reformation in the temper of the German people which would 
greatlyincrease their moral influence in Europe, which isnowbelow 
zero. So far as Russia herself is concerned, an understanding with 
Great Britain would render impossible in the future such episodes 
as the acquisition of Kiaouchau, a harbour which Russia had ear- 
marked as a winter anchorage for her fleet, and which was filched 
under her very nose by Germany, who falsely pretended to have 
the backing of England, England being simultaneously informed 
that Germany was acting in concert with Russia. Never again 
should we see such a triumph for German diplomacy—perhaps 
duplicity is the more appropriate term—as attended the appoint- 
ment of Count von Waldersee as Generalissimo in China. He was 
forced on each European Government in turn by the representa- 
tion that his appointment was demanded by others, and he 
used the position thus acquired in order to breed bad blood 
between the contingents he commanded with such inglorious 
results, 

What we demand of Russian and British statesmen is that 
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they shall dismiss the honest broker in Berlin and have direct 
dealings with one another. Let not friendly relations be com- 
promised by unfriendly intrigues; let not any unavoidable 
difficulties bear the additional burden of a heavy German com- 
mission. We have reason to know that this feeling is gaining 
ground in St. Petersburg, but there is reluctance in expressing 
and promulgating it lest any Anglo-Russian rapprochement 
should be taken amiss in France. We may be perfectly frank 
as regards the latter Power, who in her recent action at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean has had an opportunity of 
testing the legend that England always blocks her way. There 
are few countries for which the great mass of the English nation 
cherish kindlier feelings than France, and none whose goodwill 
would be more valued. Politically some encouragement may be 
derived from the fact that in receni years diplomacy has succeeded 
in closing most of our dangerous controversies. In this country 
there is a large and powerful school on both sides of politics 
who have never ceased declaring that the highest interests of 
Europe demand an entente cordiale between France and England. 
They are merely following the teaching of some of our wisest 
statesmen in the past. Every reader of history is aware of the 
anxiety of the great Duke of Wellington to promote this policy, 
and persons only moderately acquainted with the occurrences of 
1814 and 1815 at Vienna and at Paris realise how earnestly 
he laboured to prevent the power of France being utterly 
broken by the allies. Indeed, his friendly disposition towards 
the enemy at that time has always been urged against us with 
rancorous insistence by German historians, who are fanatical and 
implacable in their hatred of France. Again, it is notorious that 
when Lord Palmerston was charged with the conduct of the 
Foreign Relations of this country, he did not fail to grasp an 
opportunity for securing the friendship of France; and in 
his eagerness to attain this end, he on one celebrated occa- 
sion took action for which he received the severest rebuke 
that Queen Victoria ever gave to a Minister. This recital 
would be incomplete without a reference to the famous letter 
which the great English Queen wrote to the German Emperor 
in 1875, when she had reason to believe that Bismarck, 
alarmed at the manner in which France was recovering from the 
wounds of 1870, was preparing to spring upon her again so as 
finally to eliminate her from the concert of Great Powers. The 
policy of saigner a blanc was certainly in the air. The French 
are aware of the valuable influence which Russia exercised on 
this occasion, but their Anglophobe Press has not allowed them 
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to remember the momentous step which Queen Victoria took in 
writing to the Emperor William demanding a disclaimer of the 
contemplated crime. This action earned for her the undying 
animosity of the Bismarckian Party, and is probably not a little 
responsible for the attitude of the German Press at the time of 
her Majesty’s death. 

England must necessarily maintain her position in the Medi- 
terranean, which is essential for the protection of the vast 
volume of British trade which passes through that sea. Suez is 
the gate to the East, and England’s position in Egypt must become 
unequivocal. The more clearly this is realised everywhere the 
better. On the other hand, legitimate French ambitions might 
easily be met by concessions in other-parts of the East. Her 
aspirations in Syria, her position in Tunis, her interests in 
Morocco, the balance of power in the A®gean, and the settle- 
ment of South-Eastern Europe all suggest problems of the 
greatest importance to France which deserve sympathetic con- 
sideration by other Powers. 

One of the largest questions opened by the possible improve- 
ment in Anglo-Russian relations would necessarily be the 
relations between Italy and France, and the feasibility of esta- 
blishing them on a more satisfactory basis, which would be 
of the greatest advantage to both countries. France is irritated 
with Italy for her action in joining Germany and Austria in the 
Triple Allianee. Italy on her side has reason to complain of the 
inconsiderateness of French policy in Northern Africa, of an un- 
friendly fiscal policy, and of the encouragement which successive 
French Governments, to whatever party they may belong, have 
given to the Vatican in its unholy and perilous intrigues against the 
integrity of the Italian kingdom. It is clearly known in France 
that the Anglo-Italian friendship is the keystone of British Euro- 
pean policy ; but that being accepted, the effect of any improve- 
ment in the relations between England and France which would 
result from an Anglo-Russian en/ente, would be to liberate Italy 
from the fear of a hostile move on the part of her powerful 
neighbour, and this would enable her to disentangle herself from 
the onerous obligations of the Triple Alliance. That would be an 
incalculable advantage to France, whose gratitude might reason- 
ably find expression ina more liberal tariff. The establishment 
of more cordial relations between Italy and France is also 
of the gravest moment to the former country, whose natural 
development is paralysed by the unhappy conflict between the 
assumed interests of the Church and the vital necessities of 
the State. This pernicious influence spreads throughout Italian 
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politics. Large numbers of people in various parts of the 
country, and especially in the North, withdraw from all participa- 
tion in civic life under the inspiration of the Vatican, which 
peremptorily forbids the citizen to discharge his first duty to the 
State. This condition has been encouraged by France with the 
object of weakening Italy—the hated ally of Germany. Some 
years ago, ¢.g., the present Pope sent for Tosti, the learned Bene- 
dictine, a man of wide and statesmanlike views, and by far the 
greatest historical writer that the Italian Church has pro- 
duced during the nineteenth century. His Holiness suggested 
to Tosti to write a pamphlet sketching an agreement between 
the Vatican and the Quirinal. When written, the pamphlet 
was shown in proof to the Pope, who made various sugges- 
tions and signified his approbation. In due course it was 
published, and provoked much indignation among the enemies of 
Italy. French ultramontanes were particularly rabid, and an 
unscrupulous French Cardinal, backed by his Government, 
remonstrated vigorously with Leo XIII. against any attempt 
on the part of the Vatican to seek a modus vivendi with the 
kingdom of Italy. He emphasised the ill-feeling which such 
an effort would create in France, and enforced his views so 
strongly that the Pope was actually induced to send for Tosti 
and compel him to withdraw the pamphlet which had repre- 
sented not merely the views of the writer, but also those of 
the Sovereign Pontiff himself! This is a typical instance of 
French unfriendliness towards Italy which must be discontinued 
if the old entente between England and France, which Lord 
Palmerston so earnestly desired in the interests of civilisation, is 
to be restored. 

Probably no country in Europe would be more deeply affected 
by a good understanding between England and Russia than the 
Empire of Austria-Hungary, which is composed, as we know, of 
an alarming number of mutually hostile races and nations : Ger- 
mans, Czechs, Poles, Ruthenians, Slovenes, Magyars, Croats, 
Serbs, Roumanians, and Italians. It is divided into two parts, 
one called Cis- Leithania, the other Hungary, or Trans-Leithania. 
The former division is made up of seventeen countries, each with 
a local Parliament, but also sending members to a central Parlia- 
ment in Vienna. The most important of these countries is 
Bohemia. Its local Parliament is composed of certain ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, such as the Archbishop of Prague. Then 
the owners of great estates select a certain number of re- 
presentatives, and the rest of the members are chosen by the 
inhabitants of the towns and the peasantry. The contention of 
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Bohemia is that it must be an entirely separate kingdom, 
with which Moravia and Austrian Silesia should be incorporated, 
and it claims a position in the empire similar to that of Hungary. 
As long ago as 1871, during the Ministry of Count Potocki, nego- 
tiations were entered into with the leading Czechs for the purpose 
of re-creating the Bohemian kingdom, and the Emperor of Austria 
in asolemn document recognised the rights of that kingdom, and 
expressed his willingness to confirm them by taking the coronation 
oath. No further step, however, of any importance has been 
taken to meet the political aspirations of the Bohemians. The 
coronation oath has not been taken. The attempt made by 
Austrian sta esmen in 1871, and also every move they have made 
since in the direction of meeting the wishes of the Bohemians 
have been thwarted by the opposition of Berlin. The consequence 
has been the paralysis of Austria. The insolence of the Germans, 
not only of the Pan-Germanic league, but as represented by 
writers like Mommsen to the Slavs, has produced an intensity 
of feeling in that race which at last has become so serious as to 
threaten the very existence of the Dual Monarchy. 

At the present moment Austria is so dominated by Germany 
that her statesmen are not free to deal in a bold and compre- 
hensive manner with the question of the nationalities in the Dual 
Monarchy. Arrangements between England and Russia followed, 
as by the force of circumstances they inevitably would be, by the 
break-up of the Triple Alliance, caused by the withdrawal of Italy 
from that combination, would set Austria free, not merely as 
regards the Bohemian problem, but on other matters bearing 
upon the Eastern Question, which may at any moment become 
very pressing. 

Some years ago the Revue des deux Mondes published an 
article which created a sensation at the time. It was called 
“Les Inquiétudes du Jour.” The paper was not signed, but 
there is every reason to believe that it was written by the Duc 
d’Aumale. His Royal Highness clearly indicated his opinion 
that the partition of the Turkish Empire must take place in a 
future not remote. He then pointed out the necessity for the 
Powers, in order to avoid the outbreak of a general war, to come 
to terms before proceeding to take any step, and he pointed out 
how the precedent of Poland might be followed. At the time of 
the partition of Poland, Frederick the Great acquired the terri- 
tory which would connect his province of Eastern Prussia with 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, and Silesia. The Empress Catherine II. 
of Russia took possession of the province adjoining her empire. 
The Empress Maria Teresa seized Galicia, which was on her 
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border. The difficulty of dealing in this summary manner 
with the Ottoman Empire arises in considerable part from the 
want of vigour and clearness in Austrian policy as regards the 
Near East which is caused by her present engagements, or rather 
entanglements, with Germany. As long as these entanglements 
last cordial relations between Austria and Russia are impossible. 
Whenever there is the slightest trouble in the East, the weakness 
of the Austrian-Hungarian monarehy becomes plainly visible. In 
the year 1874 an insurrection broke out in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. There were at once divided councils in Austria: one 
school of statesmen desired that the Dual Monarchy should 
boldly take the initiative and annex these provinces. The 
Hungarians opposed, for they did not desire to see the Slavs 
of the Empire increased. Some little time after, Servia and 
Montenegro went to war with Turkey. The Slavs of the 
Austrian Empire sympathised with their brethren across the 
border, but the Hungarians lost no opportunity of expressing 
their sympathy with Turkey. The Austrian Monarchy was 
paralysed, and looked on passively when the Russian troops 
after the fall of Plevna were marching to Constantinople. The 
Congress which was held at Berlin then handed over Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Austria. But if Austria took possession of those 
provinces there was no reason why other Powers should not also 
claim portions of the Turkish Empire. The establishment of 
Austrian rule in those provinces and of England in Egypt 
must hasten the partition of the Ottoman Empire. This 
event is brought nearer by the brilliant work which has 
been achieved by Austria in Bosnia and Herzegovina, which 
in 1876 were in a state of almost complete barbarism. There 
was no security whatever for life or property ; now they are as 
orderly as any part of Europe, and the work done by Herr 
v. Kallay is of a character which does him the very highest 
credit, and places him in the front rank of the great adminis- 
trators of history. His work may even be compared with the 
splendid record of Lord Cromer in Egypt. 

It is quite possible that the altered international position 
caused by the circumstance that the bickerings between England 
and Russia had been brought to a close might enable Austria to 
accomplish in the future a work in Albania and Macedonia as 
remarkable and beneficent as that which she has performed else- 
where. But her position in the Balkans depends upon her 
emancipation from German influence. An arrangement with 
Russia based on a compromise between Russian and Austrian 
interests in South-Eastern Europe is an impossibility as long as 
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an increase of Austrian power in that quarter is synonymous 
with the increase of German influence. It might be possible to 
arrive at a compromise by which Austria should advance to 
Salonika simultaneously with a parallel movement of Russia 
over Armenia and Asia Minor. But Russia neither will nor 
can assist Austria to plant her standard on the shores of the 
4£gean as long as the latter Power remains the satellite of 
Germany. It is one thing for Russia to agree to Austria 
going to Salonika on her own account; it is quite another 
thing if increased Austrian power in the Balkans carries with 
it a preponderating German influence in Constantinople. The 
rulers of Austria must definitely make up their minds how 
they stand towards the Slav Race. They must choose be- 
tween the Slav and the German. Slav sentiment is the great 
force which Russia has at her command. She cannot afford, 
neither has she an inclination, to abandon it. Russia will 
not at the present moment do anything to disturb arrangements 
in the Balkans which .might reopen the whole Eastern 
Question, but at any time events in Albania and Macedonia 
might force her hand. Macedonia is scandalously mis- 
governed, in open defiance of the Treaty of Berlin, and a revolt 
might make the existing equilibrium perfectly untenable. If 
arrangements are not come to, the Government of St. Petersburg 
will probably endeavour to establish an autonomous Macedonia, 
which would effectually bar the way of Austria in her movement 
to the south. 

We desire, in concluding the presentation of a policy which 
has the approval and support of some of the wisest Englishmen, 
to deny, with all the energy we can, that in seeking to close the 
long and barren struggle between Great Britain and Russia we 
are in any sense the “self-constituted champions” of the latter 
Power. We are as keenly alive as any of our countrymen to 
the dubious aspects of Russian policy ; but has British policy 
been free from failings? On the contrary, our dealings 
with Russia have been conspicuously marked by a vacillation 
which is largely responsible for the acts on her part which 
we have most resented. She has rarely been able to ascer- 
tain what we really wanted, or why we wanted it, while time 
after time she has seen us give way under pressure. A 
policy compounded of an apparent desire to wound, and a no 
less evident fear to strike, is hardly calculated to command 
respect. Our main desire is that, in the interests of the general 
peace and the well-being of the British and Russian Empires, 
both sides should carefully analyse and define their interests. 
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If such a course be followed it will be discovered, as it has 
been discovered by all who have given serious and unprejudiced 
attention to the matter, that the real interests of the two nations 
are by no means so divergent as is assumed by those who take 
a superficial view of foreign affairs, or remain under the thraldom 
of ancient traditions, and of a diplomacy which Lord Salisbury 
himself has pronounced to be antiquated. We cannot help feeling 
that, with the best intentions in the world, some of our Russo- 
phobes unconsciously allow their minds to be dominated by 
the writings of foreigners who devote their talents to fomenting ill- 
will between this country and Russia, and who live in mortal terror 
of their approaching one another in a spirit of practical friendship. 
It is perpetually urged that “the present is not an opportune 
moment for coming to terms with Russia,” and, admittedly, there 
will always be difficulties in the way of such a large undertaking ; 
but it is not altogether obvious why the present moment should 
be so much more inopportune than any other. The most serious 
unsolved problem is the manifest desire of Russia to establish 
herself on the Persian Gulf. England has to decide whether her 
interests will permit the gratification of this desire. A question is 
not decided simply by being ignored. We are of opinion, as we 
said before, that it is a matter of bargain, and as our future 
position in Asia depends upon our facing it with foresight, 
sobriety, and resolution, we have no sympathy with those who 
seek to burke the discussion. England must make up her mind 
on the subject one way or the other at no remote time. The 
most fatal policy would be to announce that we intend to main- 
tain the status quo on the Gulf, and then to refuse “to face the 
music.” Let us at any rate avoid further home-made humiliations 
in our dealings with Russia. Lord Curzon, the admirable Viceroy 
of India, whose opinion upon questions of policy is entitled to 
respect, has expressed himself with great vigour against any 
concession to Russia in this quarter of the globe, and has even 
gone so far as to declare that he would regard a concession 
to her of a port on the Persian Gulf as “a wanton rupture of 
the status quo, and as an international provocation to war, and I 
should impeach the British Minister who was guilty of acquies- 
cing in such a surrender as a traitor to his country.” These 
are brave words, but since the deplorable affair at Port 
Arthur—for which no one was impeached, and which a cruel 
fate compelled Mr. George Curzon to defend—we may take the 
liberty of doubting whether they express the considered policy 
of the British Government. LordCurzon can hardly be oblivious of 
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the fact that since he made the emphatic declaration quoted the 
plans have been prepared for the Bagdad Railway, of the construc- 
tion of which he was at one time verysceptical. This line is to reach 
the Persian Gulf at the place where its finest harbour is situated. 
Is it reasonable to pretend that we uphold the status quo on the 
Gulf if we offer no opposition to a German Railway terminating at 
Kuweit, where in due course we might expect to see a German 
naval base? No one has talked of impeaching British statesmen 
who acquiesce in this arrangement. But one man may steal 
a horse while another may rot look over a hedge. As a Russian 
recently observed to one of the present writers, “If your country 
had made a tithe of the graceful concessions to us which you 
have made to Germany, England and Russia would be the 
dearest friends.” We are unalterably opposed to all “graceful 
concessions.” Let us iterate and reiterate that the question of 
the Persian Gulf is one for careful consideration, and possibly a 
businesslike bargain. 

Our primary purpose in the present article has not been so 
much to review the direct advantages which might be expected 
to flow from an Anglo-Russian agreement as to emphasise the 
fact that such a departure in international diplomacy need excite 
no reasonable misgivings in France, Italy, or Austria. We 
confess that for the moment there appears to be little hope of 
Austria’s co-operating in such a settlement; the statesmen at 
Vienna and Budapest allow themselves to be so easily hypnotised 
by the masterful managers of German policy. On the other 
hand, there are grounds for believing that the present French 
Government appreciates the attractions which such an under- 
standing would offer to their country; and provided that the 
susceptibilities of France are scrupulously consulted, M. Delcassé 
would probably be not unwilling to offer his good offices. 
There is also in France no mean minority* who would regard the 
Dual Alliance with more friendly eyes than they do at present if 
England became, so to speak, its amicus curie in the councils of 
Europe, for they would feel that a fair balance would then be 
struck between the ideas of the East and West. 

We are anxious that the British Government should look 
steadily at the whole question of our foreign policy, and, above 
all, not permit themselves to be frightened by exploded shibbo- 
leths or the ernpty bluster of Berlin. British interests have been 
adrift long enough. Surely apathy has had its innings. Unless 
our statesmen have clear and definite ideas as to the true 
policy of Great Britain, and act on those convictions, we shall 

* See a noteworthy article in Le Blec of November 16. 
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gratuitously court disaster. This recently debated question of 
the advance of Russia on the Persian Gulf might suddenly be 
sprung upon us at a moment, perhaps, when the temper of the 
nation might be less prepared to face it than at present. We 
may find ourselves in a worse position for doing business than 
we are to-day, and the ignominious precedent of Port Arthur 
would be followed on a larger and more humiliating scale, with 
results not merely fatal to the position of England in the East, 
but to her prestige in the West. 
A, B, C, ETc. 
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To the lover of books there are few more fascinating or more 
indispensable companions than the great Dictionary of National 
Biography, which, with the issue of its supplement, has just 
been brought (for the time being) to a close. The man who has 
on his shelves, and within easy reach, the sixty-six volumes of 
this monumental work need never be at a loss for intellectual 
nourishment and stimulus. Whatever may be his mood, grave 
or frivolous, strenuous or desultory, whether he wishes to graze, 
or, as One sometimes does, only to browse, he can hardly fail, as 
he turns over these infinitely varied pages, to find what fits his 
taste. Literature in our days tends to become more and more 
specialised ; there are vast and ever-increasing tracts which are 
made inaccessible to the general reader by technicalities of dialect 
and of form; but in the written records of the lives of men and 
women we have all a common territory, inexhaustible in its 
range, perennial in its interest, from which pedantry itself cannot 
shut us out. It seemed to me, therefore, when the promise 
which, many months ago, I improvidently made to address the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, was at last coming home 
to roost, that I might do worse than speak to you this evening 
for a few moments on Biography as a form of literary art. 

I do not propose to theorise at length upon the subject. It 
might, indeed, almost be said that the good biography, like the 
good biographer, is born, not made. There is no kind of com- 
position for which it is more futile to attempt to lay down rules ; 
none in which it is more difficult a priori to say why one man 
should succeed, and another, with equal knowledge, better brains, 
and a readier pen, should ignominiously fail. We can easily 
enumerate a number of qualities, some of them commonplace 
enough, which the ideal biographer ought to possess—quick 
observation, a retentive memory, a love of detail, a dash of 


* An address delivered at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on 
November 15, 1gor. 
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hero-worship. We can also say, negatively, that it is not the 
least necessary to the production of an immortal biography that 
the writer—or, for that matter, the subject either—should be a 
man of genius. But no theory, either of faculty, opportunity, 
or environment, will enable one to explain the supreme art, 
indefinable, incommunicable, which could create, say, such a 
masterpiece as Boswell’s Fohnson. Still it may, I think, be 
worth while to endeavour, not as a mere speculation, but by 
the aid of concrete examples, to realise, if we can, some of the 
conditions which go to the making, and which account for the 
charm, of a good biography. 

There is, I need hardly say, a wide difference from the point of 
view both of the reader and the writer, between the summary and 
condensed record of a life in a dictionary, and a biography in the 
larger and fuller sense of theterm. But, though the products of 
different literary methods, both depend for their interest upon 
their appeal to, and their satisfaction of, the same kind of intellec- 
tual curiosity, to the true lover of biography it matters com- 
paratively little how much space the man of whom he is reading 
occupied in the eyes of contemporaries, or retains in the judgment 
of posterity. The interest of the life depends far more on the 
stature of the man than on the scale of his achievements. It 
must, no doubt, be admitted that there is a peculiar fascination in 
trying to pierce through the gloom which veils the life-history of 
some of the most famous of our race. 

To take an obvious, and at the same time an extreme, instance, 
few things are more interesting to watch than the attempts of 
scholars and critics, like Dowden and Brandes and Sidney Lee, 
to reconstruct the life of a man at once so illustrious and so 
obscure as the greatest of our poets. The case of Shakespeare 
presents, perhaps, the strangest array of difficulties and paradoxes 
in the whole range of biography. The most splendid genius of 
his own or any other time has left behind him hardly a single 
undisputed trace of his own personality. There has not been 
preserved so much asa single line in his own handwriting of any 
of his poems or plays. Such of the plays as were published in 
his lifetime seem to have been printed from stage copies—to a 
large extent by literary pirates. The apparently unbroken 
indifference of the greatest of all artists not only to posthumous 
fame, but to the safeguarding against defacement or loss of his 
own handiwork, is without precedent or parallel. The date and 
order of his plays, the identity of the “only begetter” of the 
Sonnets, the manner in which his wealth was acquired, the unpro- 
ductiveness of his last five years—he died at fifty-two, the same 
age as Napoleon—his easy acquiescence in the sleek humdrum 
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and the homely dissipations of social and civic life in a small 
provincial town—that all these questions, and a hundred more, 
should still be matters of conjecture and controversy is a unique 
fact in literary history. What else but this tantalising twilight 
has made it possible for even the most distraught ingenuity to 
construct the great Baconian hypothesis ? which, by the way, an 
accomplished critic has only this month so admirably capped by 
the counter-theory—for which there is at least as much to be said— 
that it was really Shakespeare who wrote the so-called works of 
Bacon. The task which confronts the writer of a life like Shake- 
speare’s is not to transcribe and vivify a record ; it is rather to solve 
a problem by the methods of hypothesis and inference. His work 
is bound to be, not so much an essay in biography, as in the more 
or less scientific use of the biographic imagination. The difficulty 
is, of course, infinitely enhanced in this particular case by the 
impersonal quality of most of Shakespeare’s writings—a quality 
which I myself am heretic enough to believe extends to by far 
the greater part of the Sonnets. We donot know that the 
greatest teacher of antiquity wrote a single line. Shakespeare, 
who died less that three hundred years ago, must have written 
well over a hundred thousand. And yet, thanks to Plato and 
Xenophon, we have a far more definite and vivid acquaintance 
with the man Socrates than we shall ever have with the man 
Shakespeare, 

But dismissing problems of this kind, which have to be judged 
by a standard of their own, let me say a word first of that 
form of biography in which success is at once rarest and, when 
achieved, most complete—autobiography. It may, I think, be 
laid down, as a maxim of experience, without undue severity, that 
few autobiographies are really good literature. And the reason 
lies upon the surface. Self-consciousness is, as a rule, fatal to art, 
and yet self-consciousness is the essence of autobiography. No 
man ever sat down to write his own life, not even John Stuart 
Mill, without becoming for the time an absorbed and concentrated 
egotist. It is because he is, for the moment at least, so profoundly 
interesting to and interested in himself, that he feels irresistibly 
impelled to take posterity into his confidence. The result too 
often is one of the most unappetising products of the literary 
kitchen—a nauseating compound of insincerity and unreserve. 
And yet in the hands of a true artist there is hardly any form of 
composition which has the same interest and charm. Even 
Dr. Johnson said that every man’s life may best be written 
by himself. Take, for instance, that which is, I suppose, . 
at once the most shameless and the most successful speci- 
men of its class, the Confessions of Rousseau. His object, 
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he tells us, was to show a man (meaning himself) in all 
the truth of nature, and his belief is (as he also avows) 
that no reader after going through the Confessions will be able to 
declare himself a better man than their author. It is amazing, at 
first sight, that he can imagine that such a belief will be able to 
survive the disclosure which he proceeds to make, of ungoverned 
impulse, of infirmity, and even of baseness, As Mr. Morley 
says: ‘Other people wrote polite histories of their outer lives, 
amply coloured with romantic recollection. Rousseau, with 
unquailing veracity, plunged into the inmost depths, hiding 
nothing that would be likely to make him either ridiculous or 
hateful in common opinion, and inventing nothing that could 
attract much sympathy or much admiration.” Or again, in the 
words of Mr. Leslie Stephen, “ he found realities so painful that 
he swore that they must be dreams, as dreams were so sweet that 
they must be true realities.” And the same writer sums up his 
point of view in a sentence of singular felicity when he adds 
that : “ Rousseau represents the strange combination of a kind of 
sensual appetite for pure and simple pleasures.” There are few 
more difficult questions than that which is constantly presenting 
itself to the reader of Rousseau, namely, what ought to be the 
limit of unreserve in autobiography, if indeed there ought to be 
any limit at all. You will remember how Boswell was rash 
enough on one occasion to say to Dr. Johnson, “ Sir, I am some- 
times troubled with a dispostion to stinginess,” and Johnson 
replied, “So am I, sir, but I do not tell it.” 

The great autobiographies of the world are to be found in 
many different shapes. Some of the best are spiritual and 
largely introspective, like Saint Augustine’s Confessions, or Bun- 
yan’s Grace Abounding, or Newman’s Apologia. Sometimes, 
again, they veil or colour under the form of fiction the personal 
experience of the writer, as in Consuelo, or David Copperfield, 
or Villette. Sometimes, without losing the note oi egotism, 
they are frankly objective and mundane, as in the case of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and to a large extent of Gibbon. But all that 
are worthy of a place in this the highest class have one thing 
in common. They are authentic human documents—the very 
mirror of the writer’s personality, and it is by that quality that 
they make an appeal to us, more vivid because more direct, than 
any narrative by another hand. 

I will not venture on any critical estimate of the famous works 
which I have just named. But let me take, by way of illustrating 
this branch of the subject, a less known, but, to my thinking, 
a hardly less remarkable book—the Autobiography of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, the painter, one of the most tragic figures in 
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the history of art. The gigantic canvases by which he confi- 
dently expected to achieve not only fame but immortality—his 
“ Lazarus,” which he sometimes thought his masterpiece, covers 
nearly 300 square feet—are perhaps as good an illustration 
as can be found of the difference between the grandiose and 
the great. He is probably best remembered in these days by 
Wordsworth’s noble sonnet addressed to him as a fellow-worker 
in the school of “ creative art ”— 


High is our calling, friend. 


But Haydon, though cursed with a vain and violent tempera- 
ment, a prey to ambitions always in excess of his powers of 
execution, perpetually hovering on the confines of the insanity to 
which he at last succumbed, was one of the acutest and most 
accomplished critics, and on the whole the most strenuous and 
indomitable controversialist of his time. In his journal and his 
unfinished autobiography he discloses to us his own personality 
with a freedom from reticence not unworthy of Rousseau, though 
you will look in vain in Rousseau or any of his imitators for 
Haydon’s simplicity and sincerity. There is not a single phase 
of his experiences, from the day when he records how, at the age 
of eighteen, he left his home at Plymouth for London, full of 
buoyant self-confidence, down to the last pathetic entry, when, 
in front of his easel, and amid the wreckage of his ideals and his 
ambitions, he was about to take up the pistol with which he put 
an end to his life—in the whole of that long, strenuous, dis- 
heartening pilgrimage there is nothing that he thought, felt, 
did, or failed to do, that is not set down faithfully and without 
reserve. Haydon was an egotist, afflicted by an almost diseased 
vanity, but no reader can doubt the substantial truth of his 
picture of himself.* 

No picture of a man, however, whether by himself or by others, 
is either true or adequate which does not give us also his en- 
vironment. It is here that so many autobiographies, being little 
more than the outpouring of self-consciousness, disappoint and 
baffle us. But here, again, Haydon appears to me to merit a 
high place. He is said to have been an indifferent painter of 
portraits with the brush. If he was, it was not, as these pages 


* In 1846, two months before his tragic death, Haydon opened an exhibi- 
tion of his pictures at the Egyptian Hall. But Tom Thumb, the American 
dwarf, proved a greater attraction. On April 21, Haydon notes in his diary: 
“Tom Thumb had 12,000 people last week. R. B. Haydon 133} (the 3 a little 
girl)” Mr. Birrell recalls the lines: 


All London flocks to see a dwarf, 
And leaves a Haydon dying. 
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show, from a lack of power either to observe and remember 
superficial traits of appearance and manner, or—at least when 
his prejudices were asleep—to penetrate the depths of character. 
You will, I think, be grateful if I give you a few illustrations 
selected almost at random from a long and varied gallery. Here 
is a glimpse of two of his celebrated contemporaries, Hazlitt, the 
critic; and Jeremy Bentham, the philosopher. “What a singular 
compound,” he says of Hazlitt, “this man was of malice, candour, 
cowardice, genius, purity, vice, democracy, and conceit. One 
day I called on him and found him arranging his hair before a 
glass, trying different effects, and asking my advice whether he 
should show his forehead more or less. Bentham lived next 
door. We used to see him bustling away in his sort of half- 
running walk in his garden. Both Hazlitt and I often looked 
with a longing eye from the windows at the white-haired 
philosopher in his leafy shelter, his head the finest and most 
venerable ever placed on human shoulders. . . . Once I 
remember,” he goes on, ‘Bentham came to see Leigh Hunt in 
Surrey Jail, and played battledore and shuttlecock with him. 
Hunt told me after of the profound powers of Bentham’s mind. 
He proposed, said Hunt, a reform in the handle of the battledore.” 
No abuse was too vast, and it would seem that no abuse was too 
small, to escape the reforming passion of the great Utilitarian. 
Elsewhere he says of Hazlitt—and this, I think, is a very remark- 
able picture—“ As for Hazlitt, it is not to be believed how the 
destruction of Napoleon affected him. He seemed prostrated in 
mind and body. He walked about unwashed, unshaved, hardly 
sober by day, and always intoxicated by night, until at length, 
wakening as it were from his stupor, he at once left off all stimu- 
lating liquors, and never touched them after ”—surely one of the 
quaintest occasions for taking the pledge in the whole history of 
total abstinence. 

Then, again, let me give you a portrait of Wilkie, our great Fife 
painter, who was his fellow student, and his best friend through 
life. They visited Paris together in 1814, after the first overthrow 
of Napoleon. Haydon says that.“ notwithstanding that Paris was 
filled with all the nations of the earth, the greatest oddity in it was 
unquestionably David Wilkie. His horrible French, his strange 
tottering, feeble look, his carrying about his prints to make bar- 
gains with printsellers, his resolute determination—here I seem 
to see something of the soil from which he sprang—never to 
leave the restaurants till he got his change right to a centime, 
his long disputes about sous and demi-sous with the dame du 
comptoiy, while Madame tried to cheat him, and as she pressed 
her pretty ringed fingers on his arm without making the least 
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impression, her ‘ Mais, monsieur,’ and his Scottish ‘ Mais, madame,’ 
were worthy of Moliére.” Or again, in a different vein, he tells us 
how he breakfasted with Wordsworth, and Wordsworth, speaking 
of three of the greatest men of his time, Burke, Fox, and Pitt, said: 
“You always went from Burke with your mind filled; from Fox 
with your feelings excited ; and from Pitt with wonder at his 
having the power to make the worse appear the better 
reason.” One is reminded of Porson’s remark, that while Pitt 
carefully considered his sentences before he uttered them, Fox 
threw himself into the middle of his, and left it to God Almighty 
to get him out again. 

Here is another of Haydon’s sketches—the sketch of a money- 
lender—one of the fraternity to whom he paid in the course of his 
life a long series of unsatisfactory visits. This is his first expe- 
rience. He says: “ When you deal with a rascal, turn him to the 
light. I got him to the light. His eyes shrank, his face was the 
meanest I ever saw; the feeble mouth, little nose, brassy eyes, 
blotched skin, low forehead, and fetid smell all announced a 
reptile.” And afterwards, when after a more extended experience 
of this gentleman and his kind, he found himself at last in the 
King’s Bench prison, arrested for debt, he writes—and this is 
characteristic of the man: “King’s Bench. Well! I am in 
prison. So were Bacon, Raleigh, and Cervantes.” Hecame.here 
to Edinburgh in 1821 to exhibit one of his prodigious canvases, 
and it may be interesting to you to know his first impressions of 
this great city. ‘The season in Edinburgh,” he says, “is the 
severest part of the winter. Princes Street in a clear sunset, with 
the Castle and the Pentland Hills in radiant glory, and the crowd 
illumined by the setting sun, was a sight perfectly original. First 
you would see limping Sir Walter, with Lord Meadowbank ; then 
tripped Jeffrey, keen, restless, and fidgety ; you then met Wilson 
or Lockhart, or Allan or Thompson, or Raeburn, as if all had 
agreed to make their appearance at once.” 

Of Keats, he writes : “The last time I ever saw him was at 
Hampstead, lying on a white bed with a book, hectic and on his 
back, irritable in his weakness, and wounded at the way he had 
been used. He seemed to be going out of life with a contempt 
of this world and no hope of the other.” Or, finally, to close my 
series of impressions from this storehouse of living portraits, take 
what he says of Scott and Wordsworth, who had spent the 
morning with him together : “It is singular how success and the 
want of it operate on two extraordinary men—Walter Scott and 
Wordsworth. Scott enters a room and sits at table with the 
coolness and self-possession of conscious fame; Wordsworth 
with a mortified elevation of head, as if fearful he was not 
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estimated as he desired. Scott is always cool and very amusing ; 
Wordsworth often egotistical and overwhelming. Scott seems to 
appear less than he really is, while Wordsworth struggles to be 
thought at the moment greater than he is suspected to be. I 
think that Scott’s success would have made Wordsworth 
insufferable, while Wordsworth’s failure would not have rendered 
Scott a whit tess delightful. Scott is the companion of nature in 
all her feelings and freaks; while Wordsworth follows her like an 
apostle sharing her solemn moods and impressions.” I do not 
think it would be possible to present a more vivid contrast in 
fewer words between two great and distinguished men. 

But I must leave autobiography and turn for a few moments 
to biography in the stricter sense—the writing of one man’s 
life by another. In that form of literature no language is richer 
than ours; it may be doubted whether any language is so 
rich. Colonel Hutchinson’s Life by his wife, Roger North’s Lives 
of the Norths, Boswell’s fohnson, Lockhart’s Scott, Carlyle’s Ster- 
ling, Stanley's Arnold, Lewes’ Goethe, Mrs. Gaskell's Charlotte 
Bronté, Trevelyan’s Macaulay — these are only the titles which 
first suggest themselves in a brilliant and inexhaustible catalogue. 
Yet, with the single but large exception of fiction, there is no form 
of writing which lends itself so readily to the production of that 
which is trivial and ephemeral. It is hardly necessary to rule out, 
from the point of view of art, the monuments which filial piety or 
misdirected friendship is constantly raising to those who deserved 
and probably desired io be forgotten. Equally to be excluded, 
from the same point of view, is biography written with a purpose 
—a class of which those of us who were carefully brought up 
can recall not a few doleful specimens. Mr. Disraeli speaks some- 
where, I think, in Coningsby, of a voluminous history which once 
had a great vogue as “Mr. Wordy’s History of the War, in 
twenty volumes, to prove that Providence was on the side of the 
Tories.” The same taint of a perhaps laudable but certainly 
irrelevant purpose hangs about the didactic or edifying biography. 
It is not the function of a biography to be a magnified epitaph or 
an expanded tract. Its business is the vivid delineation of a 
person, and for its success there are two obvious conditions— 
first, that the person delineated should have the power of per- 
manently interesting his fellow-men ; and, next, that the delineator 
should be able to recall him to life. The enormous increase, not 
only in the number but in the popularity of this class of books, 
is probably due more to the growth of the first class than the 
second. Man’s interest in man is always growing, but from the 


nature of the case there is not and never can be an academy of 
biographers. 
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And here it may be worth noting that some of the most 
interesting personalities are the more elusive, and, therefore, the 
worst subjects for biography. There is about them a kind of 
bouquet which, after they are gone, can never be revived. For 
their friends, they may be brought back to life by the reminiscence 
of some slight, perhaps trivial, characteristic. It may be a trait 
or even a trick, a gesture, the inflexion of a voice, the turn of a 
phrase. But, for those who never knew them, not even the 
highest and subtiest art can reproduce them as they really were. 
We have all of us known such men. The late Master of Balliol, 
Mr. Jowett, was one. Lord Bowen, I think, was another. But 
let us suppose that the character and the life can be reproduced. 
What is the secret of the art which can make them live again ? 
Sometimes, of course, the biographer may be said not so much 
to recreate as to create his hero. One cannot help feeling a 
suspicion of the kind in reading a book like Carlyle’s Life o/ 
Sterling. Sometimes, on the other hand, his function is exactly 
the opposite, and he is content to let his hero tell his own tale 
out of his own sayings or letters. An admirable example is Mr. 
Colvin’s well-known edition of the Letters of Stevenson. The best 
selection of letters is, however, an inadequate substitute for a real 
biography. Indeed, one often feels that if we were given fewer of 
a man’s letters to his friends, and more of his friends’ letters to 
him, we should get to know him better because, among other 
reasons, we should be better able to realise how his personality 
affected and appealed to others. 

Look for a moment to the list of famous Lives which I 
enumerated a little time ago, and you will find in them, at any 
rate, one common feature. With the single exception of Lewes’ 
Goethe, there is not one of these great biographies which was 
not written either by a near relative or an intimate friend. The 
authors were, no doubt, all of them, in their degree literary 
artists; but we can measure the enormous advantage to the 
biographer of personal intimacy when we compare the result of 
their own, or in some cases of still greater writers’ attempts to 
bring back to life those whom they have never known in the 
flesh. “And did you once see Shelley plain?” asks Robert 
Browning. To have “seen Shelley plain” would have been, 
indeed, a godsend to some of the accomplished gentlemen who 
have contributed to “the chatter about Harriet.” The drawbacks 
of intimacy for this purpose are, of course, sufficiently obvious. 
The bias of kinship, the blindness of discipleship, are undeniable 
hindrances to just and even-handed judgment. But the true 
biographer is not a judge. He has no theory of his hero; he 
presents him to us as he appeared to those among whom he 
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acted and moved and suffered; the living figure of a man whom 
we feel we should recognise in another world; a figure, moreover, 
which is not always the same, which grows and changes under 
the stress of circumstance; a figure which the biographer, from 
his own store of direct knowledge, has, as it were, to be constantly 
recharging with life. It is this quality which gives vividness, 
charm, undying freshness to the pages of Boswell and Lockhart, 
The biographer who has not this advantage and has to seek for 
it elsewhere is often in sore straits for the material which he 
needs. Do you remember Dr. Johnson’s account, at Mr. Dilly’s 
dinner, of his strenuous, but not very successful, quest for authen- 
tic memories of Dryden? There were two people who had known 
Dryden well still alive—M‘Swinney and Cibber. And what had 
they to tell? M‘Swinney’s only information was that “At Wills’ 
coffee-house Dryden had a particular chair set for himself by the 
fire in winter, and called his winter chair, and it was carried out 
for him to the balcony in summer, and then called his summer 
chair.” Cibber could only say: “He was a decent old man, 
arbiter of critical disputes at Wills’.” There is no nutrition to be 
got out of chopped straw like this. Boswell: “Yet Cibber was a 
man of observation.” Boswell: “I think not.” 

Let me again take by way of illustration not a celebrated book, 
one which in these days has probably few readers, a book in 
which a wife tells the story of a man who was in his time a solid 
and fruitful worker in business, in politics, and in literature. I 
mean The Personal Life of George Grote, by his widow, Harriet 
Grote, published in 1873. Grote was not a genius, but he was a 
man of many interests and activities—a banker, for many years 
member for the City of London, a politician who advocated with 
serene and irrepressible courage unpopular causes, and who at 
last, in despair at the inertness of the public opinion of his time, 
abandoned public life, devoted himself to research, and gave up 
twelve years to writing The History of Greece. Mrs. Grote, who 
was a woman of strong individuality, tells us in her preface how, 
late on in his life, her husband one day came into her room, and 
finding her poring over papers, asked, “What are you so busy 
over, Harriet?” “Well, I am arranging some materials for a 
sketch of your life.” “My life,” exclaimed Grote, “there is 
absolutely nothing to tell.” “Not in the way of adventure, | 
grant, but there is something nevertheless—your life is the history 
ofa Mind.” “That is it,” he rejoined, with animation. “ But 
can you tell it?” A conjugal query. But Mrs. Grote had no 
doubt about the answer, and proceeded with her task. Happily 
for its interest as a biography, the book is something very 
different from “the history of a mind.” Even the great Goethe 
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himself becomes barely endurable when he soliloquises over the 
stages of his own mental development. 

Mrs. Grote had a keen eye, and the selective judgment which 
is peculiarly necessary when a wife undertakes to write the life of 
her husband. Grote fell early in life among the Utilitarians, and 
was brought in due course by James Mill to the feet of Jeremy 
Bentham. You have had one picture of the Patriarch already 
from the pen of Haydon. Here is a sidelight on the same subject 
from Mrs. Grote: “ Mr. Bentham,” she says, “being a man of 
easy fortune, kept a good table, and took pleasure in receiving 
guests at his board, though never more than one ata time. To 
his one guest he would talk fluently, yet without caring to listen 
in his turn.” To this convivial monologue Mr. Grote seems now 
and again to have had the honour of being admitted. His 
engagement to Harriet Lewin, who became his wife and bio- 
grapher, was protracted by business and other difficulties 
beyond the ordinary span. He sought to appease his impatience 
by learning German, playing on the ’cello, and drenching himself 
with political economy. I quoteatypicalentry, dated 1818, from 
the diary which he kept for his lady: “Dined alone. Read 
some scenes in Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos.’ After reading these I 
practised on the bass for about an hour. Then drank tea, and 
read Adam Smith’s incomparable chapter on the Mercantile 
System until eleven, when I went to bed.” That is how the young 
Utilitarians whiled away their solitary evenings. At last they 
married. Things were not at first altogether easy. Mrs. George 
Grote, as she calls herself, had, she tells us with delightful frank- 
ness, “ numerous friends and connections among the aristocratic 
portion of society”; but, as she says, “ the aversion at this early 
period of his life to everything tinctured with aristocratic tastes 
and forms of opinion which animated G. G.’s mind obliged his 
wife to relinquish her intercourse with almost all families of rank 
and position rather than displease her (somewhat intolerant) 
partner.” Another drawback was—again to quote her own 
words—that “the elder Mr. Grote bore very little share in the 
labours of the banking house during these ten years, but 
appropriated the greater portion of the profits.” 

Mrs. Grote gives an animated narrative, which will not bear 
abridgement, of her husband’s public life, with its strenuous 
labours and many disappointments, and of the tranquil and 
industrious later years, which were consecrated to scholarship 
and philosophy. It is full of vivid sketches of men and events, 
with not a few of those living touches which light up the past for 
us—as, for example, when she records that in 1837 Lord William 
Bentinck, the famous Governor-General of India, calling on her 
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after a dinner party, said: “I thought your American very 
pleasant company, and it was a surprise to me, for I never in my 
life before met an American in society.” It would seem that the 
world gets rounder as the years roll on. In 1855 the twelfth and 
last volume of the great History was published, and Mrs, Grote 
determined to signalise the event. “I had,” she says, “a 
bowl of punch brewed at Christmas for our little household at 
History Hut (Grote’s workshop) in celebration of the completion 
of the opus magnum, Grote himself sipping the delicious mixture 
with great satisfaction, while manifesting little emotion outwardly.” 

This homely scene calls up, if only by way of contrast, the 
accounts which still greater writers than Grote have given of 
a like event in their lives. The passage in Gibbon’s Memoirs 
is deservedly famous, but it will bear requoting: “It was on 
the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of 
the last page in a summer-house in my garden. After laying 
down my pen, I took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk 
of acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
and the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, 
the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and all 
nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy 
on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the establishment 
of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind, by the idea that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, 
and that whatsoever might be the future fate of my History, the 
life of the historian must be short and precarious.” Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, in his excellent edition of Gibbon’s Life, reminds us in this 
context of Carlyle’s description, in a letter to Emerson, of the 
completion of his French Revolution: “You, I hope, can 
have little conception of the feeling with which I wrote the 
last word of it, one night in early January, when the clock was 
striking ten, and our frugal Scotch supper coming in. I did not 
cry ; I did not pray; but could have done both.” Grote sipping 
his punch, Carlyle sitting down: to his oatmeal, Gibbon pacing 
the acacia walk, each having finished a task which had added 
a masterpiece to literature—these are figures which deserve tu 
live in the memory. 

In truth, the picture which we carry about with us of some of 
the most illustrious men is created, not so much by the rounded 
and measured story of their lives, as by a single act or incident or 
sentence which stands out from the pages, whether of the best or 
of the most inadequate biography. I think it is Boswell who 
quotes Plutarch to the effect that it is very often “an action of 
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small note, a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish a person’s real 
character more than the greatest signs or the most important 
battles.” It is so with Bentley, who lives by virtue of a single 
saying, to many who know little or nothing of the letters of 
Phalaris or the history of Trinity College. ‘It was said to old 
Bentley”—I am quoting from The Tour to the Hebrides—“ upon 
the attacks against him—‘ Why, they’ll write you down.’ ‘No, 
sir,’ he replied, ‘depend upon it, no man was ever written down 
but by himself.’” Or take the notable answer of Bolingbroke, 
when it was suggested to him that he should make some rejoinder 
to the virulent assaults of Bishop Warburton: “I never wrestle 
with a chimney sweeper.” Or, again (you will forgive for a 
moment, and not be unduly shocked by a bit of bad language), 
when on the field of Waterloo, Lord Uxbridge, riding by the side 
of the Duke of Wellington, lost his leg, the cannon shot which 
struck him having passed first over the withers of the Duke's 
charger, “Copenhagen”; “By God, I’ve lost my leg,” cried 
Uxbridge. “Have you, by God?” was all the Duke’s reply. 
You all remember the page in Lockhart which describes how, on 
the occasion of George IV.’s visit to this city, Sir Walter Scott, 
having claimed for his own the glass in which the King had just 
drunk his health, and reverently placed it in his pocket, found on 
his return home that Crabbe had arrived as his guest, and in his 
joy and excitement at greeting the poet, sat down upon the royal 
present, and crushed it into fragments. Could anything be more 
characteristic of the man? Or—to take one other illustration 
from the memories of this place—what can be at once more 
illuminating and more pathetic than the last words of Dr. Adam, 
the head of the High School, who had numbered Scott himself, 
and Brougham, and Jeffrey among his pupils: “ But it grows 
dark. Boys, you may go.” It is by seizing on incidents like 
these, small in themselves, but revealing as with a sudden flash 
the heights and depths of character, that biography brings back 
to life the illustrious dead. 

Let me give you an Oriental apologue, which is not beside the 
point. “I forbid you,” said the tyrannical Emperor to the Chief 
of the Tribunal of History, “to speak a word more of me.” The 
Mandarin began to write. “What are you doing now?” asked 
the Emperor. ‘Iam writing down the order your Majesty has 
just given me.” The Mandarin was a born biographer. 

But I feel that I am becoming garrulous, and that it is time to 
bring to a close this desultory and far from philosophical dis- 
course. Much has been left unsaid. Upon one vexed question in 
the ethics of biography, which was debated with much vehemence 
a few years ago, first over Mr. Froude’s Memoirs of Carlyle, and 
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then over Mr. Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning, 1 will only 
remimd you of Voltaire’s saying : “‘We owe consideration to the 
living ; to the dead we owe truth only.” The abiding interest of 
biography for each of us depends after all upon our estimate of 
the worth and reality of human life. Byron in one of his early 
letters—I quote from the new edition by which Mr. Prothero has 
laid all lovers of literature under a heavy debt—expresses in 
his characteristic way the cynical view: “ When one subtracts 
from life infancy (which is vegetation), sleep, eating, and swilling, 
buttoning, and unbuttoning—how much remains of downright 
existence ? The summer of a dormouse.” If so, the less said 
about it, the sooner it is forgotten, the better. But, in truth, it is 
because we all feel that life is to us the most serious of realities 
that we crave to know more of the lives of others. As Emerson 
says: ‘ The essentials in it—youth and love, grief and action— 
we all share; the difference of circumstance is only costume.” 
And thus the reading of biography becomes something more 
than a form of literary recreation. True, it furnishes the 
memory with a portrait gallery of interesting faces. True, it 
makes history and philosophy and poetry vivid with the per- 
sonalities of the men to whom we owe great causes, great 
systems, great thoughts. But it does more than this. It 
brings comfort, it enlarges sympathy, it expels selfishness, 
it quickens aspiration. ‘I console myself,” says Emerson 
again, “in the poverty of my thoughts, in the paucity of 
great men, in the malignity and dulness of the nations, by 
falling back on these recollections, and seeing what the prolific 
soul could beget on actual nature. Then I dare; I also will essay 
to be.” And if at times we are tempted, as who is not ? to doubt 
the ultimate purpose and meaning of human existence, when we 
think of the millions of lives which deserve no record—lives 
“which came to nothing,” lives full of “deeds as well undone ”— 
we must take refuge in the faith to which, in lines that ought not 
to die, Edward Fitzgerald has given noble and moving expression : 


For like a child, sent with a fluttering light, 

To feel his way along a gusty night, 

Man walks the world. Again, and yet again, 
The lamp shall be by fits of passion slain ; 

But shall not He who sent him from the door 
Relight the lamp once more, and yet once more ? 


H. H. ASQUITH. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS 


IN the last session of Parliament the House of Lords, as the 
ultimate Court of Appeal, adjudged two cases of signal import- 
ance to Trade Unions and the public at large ; Quinn v. Leathem, 
and the Taff Vale Railway Co. v. The Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants. In the former—a suit for conspiracy—Trade 
Union officers who had organised a strike were ordered to pay 
damages for wrongful acts, such as before had generally been 
assumed to be not wrongful; in the latter—a strike case—it was 
for the first time (in effect) decided that the funds of a Trade 
Union are chargeable for the wrongful acts of its officers. Both 
cases, then, relate to civil liability, not criminal. The two are 
quite independent of each other, so far as concerns the principles 
of law on which they rest ; but together they serve to show that 
Trade Union officers, and still more Trade Union funds, are not 
entitled to much of the civil immunity which hitherto they have 
practically enjoyed. 

In early times there were no civil cases about strikes. Strikes, 
and even Trade Unions, were all criminal. They were regarded 
in England pretty much as they are to this day regarded in 
Russia, if we may accept as a judicial expert the Russian general 
who in a recent manifesto informed the Chinese navvies engaged 
on the Niuchwang Railway that, by Russian law, all strikers 
were rebels against public authority and were to be treated 
accordingly. Hence our long series of Combination laws, which 
came to an end in 1824 by their abolition. The statute of the 
ensuing year (passed in substitution), in repealing again the Com- 
bination laws, safeguarded the situation by a special enactment, 
making it penal for any person who should, by violence to the 
person or property, or by threats or intimidation (not defined), 
or by molesting or in any way obstructing, force, or endeavour 
to force, any journeyman, manufacturer, &c. With this exception 
Trade Unions and strikes passed under the general law. 
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GENERAL LAW OF LIABILITY, CRIMINAL OR CIVIL, AS AFFECTING 
TRADE UNIONS 


By the general law an individual is liable to punishment if he 
do anything criminal, and to damages if he do anything action- 
able—by which is meant, if (in the absence of what is recognised 
by the law as justification) he infringe the civil right of another. 
It must always be recollected that, though what is actionable is 
very often not criminal, as a general rule that which is criminal 
is also actionable if damage has been done. Thus the scope of 
the criminal law has an extensive bearing on civil liability. 
Then, for collective acts, there is the law of Conspiracy. This 
law is, primarily, criminal law—it is designed to put down acts 
which are specially mischievous by reason of concert or from 
numbers being engaged in them ; and its peculiar feature, arising 
from the necessity of nipping such conduct in the bud, is that it 
strikes at the agreement itself, making the mere agreement 
punishable though never carried into execution. There are cer- 
tain Statutory Conspiracies—that is, Conspiracies created or made 
punishable by statute—but with these we need not concern 
ourselves. There are also Conspiracies at Common Law. 

At Common Law it is a Conspiracy* for two or more to agree 
to do anything which, if done by an individual, would be criminal. 
So far no difficulty, for, though in one sense a new offence is created 
—the offence of mere agreement—and though the punishment 
may be heavier, it is clear that no one by this operation of the law 
of conspiracy is made criminally liable with respect to an act for 
which he would not have been liable if acting singly. Again, at 
Common Law it is a conspiracy for two or more to agree to do 
anything which if done by an individual would be actionable.t 

* Conspiracy is sometimes described as a combination to do what is unlawful. 
Theterm “ unlawful” means something forbidden by law. It maytherefore be 
correctly applied—(a) To what is forbidden under pain of punishment, 4.¢., to 
what is criminal; (6) To what is forbidden under pain of liability to civil pro- 
ceedings, i.¢., to what is acivil wrong. Unfortunately itis often (as in this very de- 
scription) not made clear in which of these two meanings the term “ unlawful” 
is used, or whether it is intended to mean both. The term “ unlawful” is not so 
correctly applied to things which are not forbidden and yet not sanctioned by 
the law, such as are contracts in restraint of trade, with the consequence that 
they cannot be enforced in a court of law. The term “ wrongful” should be 
limited to what the law recognises as a civil wrong—something actionable; 
but occasionally it is not so correctly used to denote what is thought morally 
wrong. Thusin this very case of Quinn v. Leathem, Andrews J., in protesting 
so far as he could with decency against the decision in Allen v. Flood, which 
had declared that the conduct of the defendant was not a civil wrong, describes 


that conduct as such that no judgment or enactment could do away with its 
inherent wrongfulness. 


+ This, formerly at least, has been disputed. See Wright on Conspiracies. 
VOL, XXXVIII 35 
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This is an advance, because thus a civil wrong becomes an 
offence if done collectively. But, looking to the consequences of 
collective action, this seems reasonable enough. Indeed, as the 
late Chief-Justice Cockburn points out, this is only an illustration 
of a principle which extends very widely in our jurisprudence. 
What are now recognised as crimes—for instance, assault, thiev- 
ing, &c.—may be supposed to have been primarily civil wrongs 
which entitled the sufferer to civil redress, but which from their 
serious character came to be erected by the Legislature into 
offences against the community and made punishable. 

But how if the act which two or more agree to do in combina- 
tion is such that if done by an individual it would be neither 
criminal nor actionable? Well, here, too, the Common Law can 
on occasion find elements of a criminal conspiracy. The under- 
lying principle is, of course, that acts, which if done by one 
are insignificant, may, if done by several or many, become 
formidable. A principle just in itself, but everything depends on 
how it is applied. It is not, of course, every act which is neither 
criminal nor actionable that, if done in combination, can convert 
the combination into a criminal conspiracy. But if not every 
act, but only some acts, then which? This is a question very 
difficult to answer with precision. So vague is the law that the 
late Sir Fitzjames Stephen is reported to have said that a Common 
Law conspiracy is acombination to do anything which a judge 
and jury might think ought to be punished ; and so rare is the 
resort to it that the Codification Commissioners thought it might 
be safely abolished. The claim of the Common Law to recognise 
this form of conspiracy has undergone various phases ; it comes 
and it goes, and then comes again; now asserted to be the 
palladium of the State, as enabling the judges by an out-stretched 
arm to reach the most novel form of mischief, now condemned 
as arbitrary, dropped, negatived by implication or even directly, 
but never abolished, and then again it re-asserts itself. It has 
borne various names, or, rather, general descriptions. Acts done 
in combination, which in an individual are neither actionable 
nor criminal, have been punished, or been said or thought to be 
punishable, as a conspiracy to restrict the free course of trade ; 
a conspiracy to do something contrary to public policy; a con- 
spiracy to molest a person in the exercise of his lawful rights; a 
conspiracy to do malicious harm. The name given to it by Lord 
Macnaghten * in the present case is a conspiracy to injure. The 
law, he says, recognises a conspiracy to injure. This form, then, 
of Common Law Conspiracy is yet alive. 

* This sort of Conspiracy seems to have had an extensive existence on paper, 


forming part of the stock-in-trade of the pleaders, who customarily threw it into 
the pleadings as an extra Count, seldom relied upon. But that authority from 
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To this brief summary two supplementary matters must be 
added : 

(1) That any conspiracy, being a punishable offence is, like 
many other criminal offences, actionable, if damage be proved ; 
only, in order to prove damage, it is necessary of course 
to show that the conspiracy has been executed. Conse- 
quently, any enlargement of criminal conspiracy enlarges also 
civil liability. A criminal conspiracy to injure renders the 
parties liable to an action. 

(2) That contracts in restraint of trade, though not punish- 
able, cannot be enforced by law. 


Such was the law which chiefly concerned Trade Unions and 
strikes during the period from 1825 to 1871, viz., the special 
enactment in the Statute of 1825 against intimidation or molesta- 
tion, and the law of Conspiracy whether under statute or at 
Common Law. 

What then were the grievances of Trade Unionists under this 
law? Not their civil liabilities. For these were practically non- 
existent. Noone ever thought of laying hands upon Union funds 
which were secretly administered, and no one cared to sue indi- 
vidual Unionists who were men of straw. But one complaint of 
Trade Unionists was as to their civil disability. They had no 
protection for their funds. If their treasurer or secretary ran 
away with the money entrusted to him, and they attempted to sue 
him, they were at once non-suited on the ground that the pur- 
poses of their union being in restraint of trade were unlawful in 
the sense of not sanctioned by law, and therefore the law would 
not help them to enforce contracts to carry out such purposes. 
Another complaint was as to criminal liabilities. A Trade Union 
was not I believe persea criminal conspiracy. Buta strike* always 
was. The usual form of the charge, however, was, not a “con- 
spiracy to injure,” but a conspiracy to commit the offence created 
by the Act of 1825 of intimidation, &c., the strike itself—the 
mere simultaneous cesser of work—and even the announcement 
of an intention to strike, being held to amount to intimidation, 
which that Statute prohibited but did not define. 


adjudged cases for this Conspiracy in civil proceedings is not plentiful may be 
inferred from the fact that for his leading case Lord Macnaghten has to 
cite Gregory v. Duke of Brunswick, 1 Q. B. 715 and 6 Scott, N. R. 809, heard in 
1844, in which it was adjudged that two or more persons conspiring to hiss an 
actor on the stage rendered themselves liable to an action. After citing this 
case, his Lordship adds, “ And there are others.” 

* Another disputed point. See Wright on Conspiracies ; and, per contra 
Lyons v. Wilkins, [1896] C. D. 1, p. 811. 
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PARTIAL EXEMPTION OF TRADE UNIONS. 


The agitation led to the issue of a Royal Commission and to the 
passing of two statutes in 1871. The former of these Acts amended 
the law of Trade Unions, enacting by the first section (perhaps 
superfluously) : 

The purposes of any Trade Union shall not by reason merely that they are 
in restraint of trade be deemed to be unlawful, so as to render any member 
of such Trade Union liable to criminal prosecution for conspiracy or other- 
wise; 
and by the second : 

The purposes of any Trade Union shall not by reason merely that they are 
in restraint of trade be unlawful, so as to render void or voidable any agree- 
ment or trust. 

This second section relieved Trade Unions of their civil disa- 
bility to recover or protect their property by legal procedure: it 
is qualified by other provisions, and by an amending Act passed in 
1876, which will be referred to when we come to the Taff Vale case. 

The other Act of 1871 was to amend the criminal law relating 
to violence, threats, and intimidation—practically to strikes. As 
the Act is now superseded by a later one, it is unnecessary to say 
more than that in repealing the Act of 1825 it, by section 1, made 
criminal and punishable any violence or intimidation (strictly 
defined), or molestation or obstruction (also strictly defined), 
with a view to coerce any person being any master or workman 
into doing or abstaining from doing certain specified acts. Then 
followed the important exemption : 

Provided that no person shall be liable to any punishment for doing or 
conspiring to do any act on the ground that such act restrains or tends to 
restrain the free course of trade, unless such act is one of the acts hereinbefore 
specified in this section and is done with the object of coercing as hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

In course of time this exemption, being limited:to cases of alleged 
restraint of trade, proved too narrow. It did not save the London 
gasworkers from a very severe sentence for conspiring to break 
their contracts : also objection was made to the earlier or penal 
part of the clause, as savouring of class-legislation. Hence the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, which, repealing 
the Statute of 1871, enacted by section 3: 

An agreement or combination by two or more persons to do or procure to 
be done any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute between 


employers and workmen shall not be indictable as a conspiracy if such act 
committed by one person would not be punishable as a crime. 


This is now the Charter of Trade Unions in case of strikes. By 
it. they are exempt from prosecution for conspiracy in respect of 
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an act punishable only by fine, or of an act constituting only a civil 
wrong, or of an act not actionable at all, provided always that the 
act is in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen. At the same time, in lieu of section 1 of 
the Act of 1871 and for the protection of the public, the statute 
made punishable as crime the breach of certain contracts, and 
also the acts mentioned in section 7, which ran : 

Every person who with a view to compel any other person to abstain from 
doing or to do any act which such other person has a legal right to do or 
abstain from doing, wrongfully and without legal authority— 

1. Uses violence to or intimidates such other person or his wife or 
children or injures his property. 

Sub-sections 2, 3, 4,5 relate to certain specific forms of molestation and 
picketing, which need not be here detailed. 

The term “ intimidates” was not defined. 

This is the statute now in force. Since it was passed, criminal 
cases relating to Trade Unionists have not been of much legal 
interest, most of them turning upon what is the line that separates 
lawful from unlawful picketing. But there is one exception. In 
the Queen’s Bench Division * it was decided that the mere notifi- 
cation of a strike was not criminal intimidation within the terms 
of section 7. The word “intimidation,” though not defined as the 
same word had been in the Act of 1871, was nevertheless not to 
receive the wide interpretation which had been given to the same 
word, undefined, in the earlier Act of 1825. 

Civil liabilities were Jeft untouched by the Act of 1875. Trade 
Union officers were, of course, civilly liable for torts committed 
by them, but they were persons whom it was seldom worth while 
to sue. But in the last ten years, for some reason or other— 
whether because the vast development of Trade Unions had made 
their accumulated funds a formidable engine for mischief as well 
as defence, or whether criminal proceedings were too often found 
illusory—attempts have been made by employers to obtain civil 
redress by bringing actions and suits for conspiracy against strike- 
leaders and applying for injunctions. These must now be men- 
tioned, and with them certain other actions which, though not 
relating to Trade Unions, raised a question which I may describe 
as the question which of the two litigants, A. and B., (both where 
B. is a single individual and where B. is a combination of persons) 
has the best of it in the following dialogue. A.: “ You have 
harmed me, occasioned me loss.” B.: “ Yes, and I meant it ; but 
I did no more than exercise my legal right.” A.: “But you 
exercised it spitefully, or, at least, without cause or justification.” 
B.: “That makes no matter.” 


* Gibson v. Lawson and Curran v. Treleaven, Parl. Pap. 1891, No. 397. 
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Previous AcTIONS. 


1889. Kearney v. Lloyd (L. R. Ireland Q. B. and Eq. Div. vol. 26). 

Aconspiracy case. The plaintiff who had been the Protestant incumbent of 
the parish brought an action against the defendant and some other of his 
former parishioners alleging that they had conspired to deprive him of his 
income and compel him to resign the incumbency; and that in pursuance of 
such conspiracy they had abstained from giving contributions to the Susten- 
tation Fund and had procured other parishioners to abstain also. 

Held that the acts of defendants, whether as done by them as individuals 
or done in combination, did not constitute any legal injury to plaintiff. 

1889. Mogul Steamship Co. v. McGregor, Gow & Co. (23 Q.B. D. 598; [1892] 
A. C. 25). 

The Mogul Case, a civil suit for conspiracy relating to traders. The 
defendants were merchants in the tea-carrying trade, and the complaint 
against them was that in order to drive a competitor out of the market they 
had conspired (by an agreement which as between themselves was in restraint 
of trade and unenforceable) to systematically underbid him, they themselves 
for the time carrying at a loss. Lord Bowen in an elaborate judgment held 
that the law recognises an individual as civilly liable for what he called a 
malicious wrong, explaining this as an act causing harm to another, which 
in itself would not be actionable, but which if intended to cause harm 
would become actionable unless done with sufficient justification; it followed 
that the same act if done in combination would be a conspiracy. Applying 
this theory to the facts, he held that the conduct of the defendants had 
caused harm to the plaintiff and had been intended to cause it, but that suffi- 
cient justification was to be found in the trade competitien ; the defendants 
had acted in the interests of their own trade. The House of Lords affirmed 
the decision in favour of the defendants; there had been no legal right inter- 
fered with; no coercion; no case of conspiracy. What had been done was 
a not-illegitimate act of competition. 

1896. Lyons v. Wilkins (C. D. 1, p. 811). 

Trade Union case. The defendants (the Executive Committee of the 
Amalgamated Trade Society of Fancy Leather Workers) had ordered a strike 
for higher wages against the plaintiff. They then picketed his shop on the 
plea that they wished to persuade his men not to work; also in order to put 
pressure en the plaintiff, they ordered a strike against one Schoenthal, who 
made goods for the plaintiff only. The Court granted an injunction against 
the defendants, forbidding them to picket plaintiff's premises beyond what 
was authorised by law, and also forbidding them to pxeyent Schoenthal from 
working for plaintiff by withdrawing his workmen from employment. The 
ground of this injunction, so far as relates to Schoenthal, was that with him 
there was no Trade dispute within section 3 of the Conspiracy, &c., Act. 

1893. Temperton v. Russell (1 Q. B. 715). 

Three Trade Unions had struck against a builder, and in order to put 
pressure upon him by placing obstacles in the way of his supplying himself with 
materials, resolved not to handle any materials on the works of any other 
builder who had procured them from any merchants who supplied the first- 
named builder. The plaintiff was such a merchant, and, through the action of 
defendant (who was a delegate of the Trade Union Committee) and others, 
a second builder, te whom the plaintiff was under contract to supply 
materials, broke it and refused to deal with him. The Court of Appeal held 
that, apart from conspiracy, the defendants were liable to the plaintiff, not only 
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for causing a breach of his contract with the second builder, but also for pre» 
venting the plaintiff from entering into other contracts, and, in consequence, that 
such acts being done in combination amounted te a conspiracy. 

1897. Allen v. Flood (A. C. 1). 

A Trade Union case, which an Irish judge has described as one “in which 
judgments were pronounced by the whole hierarchy of the English Bench 
upon an occasion of supreme moment.” Not to speak of the hearing before the 
three judges in the Court of Appeal, the case was twice argued in the House 
of Lords; on the second occasion eight judges were called in and delivered 
eight several reports; and, finally, as many Law Lords delivered as many 
judgments. Allen v. Flood was a civil case, originally one of conspiracy, but 
this was not so in the form in which it was adjudged in the House of Lords. 
The facts were as follow: The Glengall Iron Company having undertaken the 
repair of a ship, employed upon it boilermakers for the ironwork and ship- 
wrights for the woodwork, both practically by the day. It having come to 
the knowledge of the boilermakers on board that amongst the shipwrights 
were two men, Flood and Taylor, who a short time before had been employed 
by another employer on ironwork—a practice to which the Boilermakers’ 
Society objected as injurious to the interests of their trade—they sent for 
Allen, the London District Delegate of their Society. Allen came, and was 
informed by Elliott, one of the boilermakers, that the boilermakers had 
determined that if the two shipwrights were not discharged they themselves 
would leave at dinner-time. Allen, in reply, bade Elliott warn the men that 
they had no business to strike without having received authority from head- 
quarters; but he said he would talk to the manager and see what could be 
done. Accordingly he saw the manager, and told him that unless he discharged 
the two shipwrights and undertook not to employ them again the men would 
strike that day—that the boilermakers were determined to put a stop to men 
working the two trades, and that Flood and Taylor were known men, and to 
whatever dock they went they would be served the same. The manager pro- 
tested, but in the end yielded. The two shipwrights then brought their action 
against Allen, and also against the Chairman and Secretary of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society. The Statement of Claim included allegations of intimidation, 
coercion, and conspiracy, and the causing thereby of the Glengall Company to 
break their contracts to the plaintiffs and of other employers not to employ 
the plaintiffs. But at the trial the judge ruled that there was no evidence of 
intimidation, coercion, or conspiracy, or of breach of contract or of action 
towards employers other than the Glengall Iron Company; no evidence of 
anything actionable against Allen’s co-defendants, and none against Allen 
himself of express malice, i.e, personal spite, but other counts were held good, 
Consequently Allen’s co-defendants were not parties to the appeal; and the 
case, as it came before the House of Lords,* was cut down to an action against 


* The judges called in were consulted, not on the case as it stood before the 
House of Lords, but on the question whether, assuming the evidence given by 
the plaintiff's witnesses to be correct, there was any evidence of a cause of 
action fit to be left to the jury. Hence deplorable confusion. Some of the 
judges reported that it disclosed a case of intimidation, coercion and con- 
spiracy, whilst what the Law Lords had to adjudicate on, whatever else it was, 
was not a case of conspiracy. How far the reports of the judges influenced the 
Law Lords it is impossible to say. Certainly, however, besides other Law 
Lords, Lord Macnaghten and Lord Shand guarded themselves by expressly 
saying that they were not dealing with a case of conspiracy. 
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Allen alone for “ maliciously” (this means with legal malice or unjustifiably) 
causing the dismissal of the shipwrights from employment by the Glengall 
Iron Company, and “ maliciously ” preventing them from obtaining further 
employment in the service of the same Company. The decision turned upon 
an enormously debated question of abstract law. Does the law recognise a 
right in the trader or operative to carry on his business as he thinks fit with- 
out unjustifiable interference, in the sense that acts of another which are not 
in themselves either criminal or wrongful, will nevertheless if causing and 
intended to cause harm (loss), and if done without just cause or excuse, be 
considered infringements of his right ? The House of Lords was divided in 
opinion. The minority, including the Lord Chancellor—as also most of the 
judges called in to advise, amongst them Mr. Justice Hawkins—strenuously 
insisted that the law recognised such a right. The majority, especially Lord 
Herschell and Lord Watson, but also Lord Macnaghten, denied it. In their 
opinion such a doctrine was unwarranted by authority, and was vicious in 
principle. For an act done in exercise of a legal right, though it causes and 
was intended to cause harm to another, is not wrongful and needs no justifica- 
tion. Nor will a malicious motive make it wrongful. (To this extent the ruling 
of Lord Bowen in the Mogul case was negatived.) Applying their theory to 
the facts, the minority considered Allen’s conduct to have infringed the right 
of the plaintiff without justification of trade competition or excuse of any kind 
(many of the judges advising that it was intimidation and coercion in pursuance 
of a conspiracy). But the majority, including Lord Macnaghten, held that the 
supposed doctrine of the trader’s right having fallen through, the case against 
Allen fell also: the notification by him of the strike—which was alleged to have 
induced the discharge of the two shipwrights—was on his part but the exercise of 
a lawful right, and therefore not actionable, even if there had been malice. As 
it was, it could fairly be attributed to considerations of Competition and trade 
interest. 

1897. Hattley v. Simmons and others (14 Times Law Rep., 150). 

A cab-driver sued the president of a Strike Committee and others for con- 
spiring to induce Young, a cab proprietor, to refuse to let a cab to the 
plaintiff to drive. Held by Darling, J., on the authority of Allen v. Flood, that 
the act was not a legal wrong to the plaintiff, and therefore, though done in 
combination was not actionable.as a conspiracy. 

1898. Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited v. Glasgow Fleshers’ Trade 
Defence Association and others (35 Scotch Law Rep., p. 645). 

The Co-operative Stores and the Fleshers were rivals in trade. There was 
only one place in Glasgow, Yorkhill Wharf, for importation of American and 
Canadian meat, and there the salesmen, for the importers, put their meat up 
to auction. In order to oust the Stores from this market, the Fleshers 
threatened the salesmen that they would refuse to bid at their auctions, unless 
the salesmen declined to receive bids from the Stores. The Fleshers being 
the larger customers, the salesmen yielded. The Stores then brought this 
suit against the Fleshers for damiages and an interdict, on the ground that the 
defendants, by means of threats, had deprived them of their custom; that their 
acts were wrongful, illegal, and malicious, and amounted to an illegal con- 
spiracy. Held, following the Mogul case and Allen v. Flood, that the Fleshers 
were not liable, they had only induced salesmen to do an act, in itself lawful, 
by means which they were entitled to adopt. 
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QUINN v. LEATHEM. 


We now come to the case of Quinn v. Leathem, which was a 
civil case against Trade Unionists, and included a count of con- 
spiracy, the facts being as follow : 


In 1893 a Trade Union was established and registered under the name of 
the Belfast Journeyman Butchers’ and Assistants’ Association, with Craig for 
president, and Quinn for treasurer; the members seem to have worked, 
indiscriminately or otherwise, for two kinds of masters, wholesale butchers, 
and retail butchers who bought meat from the wholesale butchers and cut 
it up for their customers ; and they adopted an unregistered rule that they would 
not work with non-union men, nor would they cut up meat that came from a 
place where non-union handswere employed. Leathem was a master-butcher, 
the men in hisservice were all non-unionists on weekly wages. They were satis- 
fied with their master and he with them. Amongst his regular customers was 
another master-butcher, called Munce, employing Unionist workmen, in the 
habit of receiving from Leathem as much meat as Leathem thought fit to send, 
usually about £20 or £30 worth per week, but there was no contract between 
them. In 1895 the defendants, the Trade Unionists, took action; they called 
on Leathem to dismiss his non-unionist men; Leathem offered to make them 
unionists by paying the fees for them, but in vain; the defendants said that 
the men would have to walk the streets for twelve months. Leathem refused ; 
therefore to put pressure on him, they required Munce to discontinue receiv- 
ing meat from Leathem on pain of his men (Unionists) being called out on 
strike. Munce gave way. Dickie, one of Leathem’s servants was induced by 
the Trade Unionists to leave his master in the middle of a week, thereby 
breaking his contract. Leathem then brought this action against Craig (since 
dead), Quinn, and others, claiming damages and an injunction. The fifth count 
of the pleadings charged as a separate cause of action, that the defendants 
had unlawfully and maliciously conspired together with others to do the 
various acts complained of in the previous counts (amongst them the intimi- 
dation of Munce and others to break their contracts, and the coercion of 
Dickie and other servants to leave plaintiff's service), with intent to injure the 
plaintiff and his trade and business, and that by reason of the conspiracy he 
had been injured and damaged in his trade. At the trial defendants claimed 
anon-suit. The Judge ruled otherwise. The defendants then moved for a 
new trial on the ground of misdirection, and the whole case came ultimately 
before the House of Lords. The House of Lords pronounced unanimously 
against the defendants. 


This case of Quinn v. Leathem'will now be discussed. At the 
outset it may be well to clear the ground by disposing of a par- 
ticular topic. The Law Lords were unanimous in holding that the 
defendants having induced Dickie to break his contract of service 
had thereby individually committed a civil wrong, and having done 
this in combination they were civilly responsible as for a con- 
spiracy. This pronouncement settled a point of great legal 
importance which was previously doubtful. For a man to break 
his own contract was of course always a civil wrong, but was it 
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equally a civil wrong for a man to induce another to break his 
contract ? In Lumley v. Gye it had been held that it was. Lumley 
the manager of an opera house, had secured by contract the 
exclusive services of Joanna Wagner, a dramatic artiste. Gye, 
the manager of the opposition theatre, then bribed her to break 
her contract, and was found liable to Lumley. But that decision 
had been much questioned, especially in the course of the discus- 
sions in Allen v. Flood. Now, however, it has been expressly 
upheld, and henceforward it is the law that when two persons 
have made a contract, a third person—an outsider—who induces 
one of the parties to break the contract commits a civil wrong 
against the other, and will be answerable to him accordingly. It 
is not necessary here to detail the technical arguments involved : 
few persons will be disposed to question the practical justice of 
the new ruling. It however only touched the fringe* of the case 
in Quinn v. Leathem, 

Putting aside then the acts inducing to breach of contract, I 
proceed to review the grounds on which the defendants were 
found liable for their other acts. The judgments are—at least, 
with sincere diffidence, I so interpret them—to the following 
effect : 

(1) Some of the Law Lords—notably the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Brampton, and Lord Lindley—held that, apart from conspiracy, 
the acts committed by the defendants as individuals were infringe- 
ments of the plaintiff’s right to a free course of trade, and there- 
fore actionable civil wrongs. It would follow—as a matter of 
course—that the same acts, having been done in combination and 
having caused damage, rendered the defendants liable as for a 
conspiracy. 

(2) All the Law Lords were of opinion that the acts of the 
defendants, even if as done by individuals they did not amount 
to actionable wrongs, yet were such that having been done in 
combination they constituted a conspiracy actionable at common 
law—a “conspiracy to injure.” 

To begin, then, with the first position, that the plaintiff’s right had 
been infringed by the acts f of the defendants individually. What 
was thisright ? The right—so their Lordships held—of every one, 
whether trader, workman, or otherwise, to earn his living in his 


* The Irish judges in the Court below had presumed from long dealing the 
existence of a contract between Leathem and Munce, but I find no trace of 
this view having been endorsed by the House of Lords. 

+ This is no other than the doctrine of the trader’s right which, three years 
before, in Allen v. Flood, the House of Lords had negatived as unwarranted by 
authority and vicious in principle. See supra, p. 548. 
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own way without unjustifiable interference. To those outside the 
legal profession this might seem a truism in which all virtuous 
persons could agree. But, on closer examination, we realise that 
to this right is assigned a sort of privileged position. Evidently 
this right is regarded as something different from what are popu- 
larly called rights, and are equally common to all of us—our right 
to eat, to sleep, to walk, to skip, &c.—in short, from our individual 
freedom. For no action would lie for infringing our right to eat, 
to sleep, &c., unless what was done amounted to something un- 
lawful—either an offence or one of the established civil wrongs. 
Whereas the right of a man to carry on his business in his own 
way is to be safeguarded, not only from what is unlawful, but 
from all interference of whatever kind that may appear to the 
Court unjustifiable. The right is thus put almost on the level of 
exclusive right to property. The Law Lords, of course, do not 
say that this right of the trader is absolute; they admit it is 
qualified by the rights of others; for instance, by competition, 
or the equal right of other traders to dispose of their capital, or 
—though they do not dwell on this with the same emphasis—by 
the equal right of the workman to dispose of his own labour.* 
A right so ancient and so universal, so vague and so vulnerable, 
would, one might have expected, in the course of centuries have 
produced an enormous crop of litigation. But no; the number 
of adjudged cases seems very inconsiderable ; the chief authority 
appears to come from the solemn asseverations on sundry occa- 
sions of certain Common-Law judges, especially the late Chief- 
Justice Erle. The House of Lords postulates this right, and now 
places on it the seal of its supreme sanction. 

Such, then, being the right which the defendants are found to 
have infringed, what were the acts of infringement ? These are 
not so categorically stated, but must be taken to be the whole 
conduct of the defendants, comprising the various acts done, or 
attempted to be done, which are referred to in the course of the 
judgments, such as requiring Leathem to discharge his non- 
unionist workmen; requiring him to employ only unionists ; 


* If indeed these are rights, my readers may perhaps ask themselves the 
question whether, in the case of a strike, the right of a workman to refuse to 
be employed is not higher—less qualified, less dependent on the consent of 
others—than the right of the employer to employ—just as in a lock-out the 
right of the workman to be employed must be inferior to the right of the 
employer not to employ. A suspicious circumstance with respect to this right 
is its repeated change of front. It has presented itself successively as the 
right of capitalist traders; as the right of traders, whether capitalists or 
Operatives; as the right of traders and non-traders, of anybody and every- 
body, and with respect to everything which is susceptible of damage. 
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the calling out by the Union of unionists from the shop of Lea- 
them’s customer, Munce; and especially the seeking to punish 
Leathem’s men for the past offence of not having joined the Union. 

These acts are treated by their Lordships as infringements of 
the plaintiff’s right to carry on his trade as he thought fit, at all 
events so in the absence of justification, and justification, their 
Lordships expressly find, there was none. On what ground? 
On the ground that there was no trade dispute—none between 
Leathem and his men, none between Munce and his men (who, 
by the bye, were still members of the Union). The acts of the 
defendants were described by Lord Brampton as “a mere 
wanton aggression’”’; by Lord Shand as purely malicious, having 
been done, not by way of competition, but “for the sole purpose 
of injuring the plaintiff”; and by Lord Macnaghten as done 
by the defendants “in order to wreak their vengeance upon 
Leathem’s servants.” Now, as on future occasions Trade 
Unionists, before they strike, may be wise enough to acquaint 
themselves with what is likely to be accepted by the Courts as a 
justification for their infringing their employer’s right to carry on 
his business as he thinks fit, they will do well to note what in 
the present case, according to the ruling of the House of Lords, 
was not a trade dispute and what was malice. It was nota trade 
dispute that a trade rule should have been made by a Trade 
Union, disregarded by two employers, and then attempted to be 
enforced by a strike of the unionists against the two employers. 
And it was malice for unionists to strike for the purpose of giving 
effect, in the case of two employers and their servants, to a rule 
which they had made more than two years before, at the very 
beginning, when the union was first started—made in what was 
conceived to be the interests of the operatives in their trade and 
not directed against any person in particular. 

Altogther the ruling of their Lordships as to the absence of trade 
interest or any other motive than malice will, especially when com- 
pared with previous undisputed decisions, be somewhat puzzling 
not only toTrade Unionists but to the public. Myreaders have now 
had before them the circumstances of various recent cases—the 
Mogul case, Allenv.Flood, the Glasgow Fleshers’ case, and the present 
one—and, if they bear in mind that under the law as laid down 
traders in tea, shipbuilders and shipwrights, boilermakers, and all 
butchers—whether salesmen, co-operative store societies, masters 
or journeymen, unionist or non-unionist—have equally a right 
to carry on their business as they think fit without unjustifiable 
interference, they will, unless I am mistaken, find it hard to 
understand the various results; to understand, I mean, why 
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the excuse of competition and trade interest was accepted from an 
association of tea merchants who had confederated for the purpose 
of ruthlessly crushing the trade of a rival by systematic under- 
bidding ; and accepted also from a society of master butchers at 
Glasgow who, by means of what in substance was a strike, had shut 
out the co-operative stores from the American meat-markets ; 
but disallowed to a trade union of journeymen butchers who, by 
refusing to work, sought to press two employers into employing 
only unionist workmen or dealing only with unionist-prepared 
materials; or, again, why it should have been legitimate for 
boilermakers to strike for the discharge of a couple of ship- 
wrights for past disregard of the boilermakers’ rule, but vindic- 
tive and unjustifiable for unionist butchers to strike for the 
discharge of other butchers who had worked as non-unionists. 
If my readers should suffer from perplexity of this kind, I can 
do no more than refer them to the explanation offered by Lord 
Lindley in these words : 


The cardinal distinction between such cases and the present is that in them, 
although damage was inflicted on the plaintiffs, no one’s right was infringed, 
no wrongful act committed, whilst in the present case the coercion of the 
plaintiff’s customers and servants, and of the plaintiff through them, was an 
infringement of their liberty as well as his, and was wrongful both to them 
and him, as I have endeavoured to show. 


As the result of the whole case their Lordships held that the 
acts of the defendants were unjustifiable invasions of the plaintiff's 
right to carry on his business as he thought fit; and were in the 
eyes of the law intimidation, molestation, dictation, and coercion : 
farther, that having been done in combination they constituted a 
conspiracy, and that for any loss thereby caused the defendants 
were liable in damages. 

There is no appeal from the House of Lords, but it is open to 
any one, lawyer or not, to question the expediency of the law. 
As to the right attributed to an employer to carry on his business 
in his own way without unjustifiable interruption, it is unnecessary 
to add to the practical objections made to it by Lord Herschell and 
Lord Watson in Allen v. Flood, but assuming that it exists, what is it 
in a strike that the lawthus laid downdeclares to be wrongful against 
the employer? Any thing illegal, such as violence, picketing, or 
any civil wrong ? Yes, certainly, but then none” of the acts of the 
defendants were done by these means, all simply by simultaneous 
cesser of work. Acts not illegal but amounting to molestation, 
&c.? Yes, both Lord Brampton and Lord Lindley expressly 


* I omit here the inducing of Dickie to break his contract, which was a civil 
wrong. It has been previously dealt with. 
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say the molestation may be of any kind whatsoever. Here then, 
as the molestation is not illegal, we part company from the law, 
we have no sure ground under our feet. Molestation is just 
what the judges may please to call molestation. And then there 
is the difficulty that there always is molestation. A strike is 
permissible, but it is war. Botb sides, not one only, are busy 
threatening, intimidating, molesting, obstructing, compelling, 
coercing, dictating to and interfering with each other. Can this 
be doubted? In every strike, that ever was or will be, from the mere 
fact that a strike is the simultaneous cesser of work, that a 
strike is a strike, there must quite inevitably be found the following* 
elements: Threats in the sense that the employer is told that 
unless he accedes he will lose his men and, therefore, his trade ; 
intimidation in the sense that the employer is to be frightened 
by the consequences of the loss of his workmen into doing what 
it is not his will to do; molestation, obstruction, and interference 
in the sense that the employer is put to present inconvenience 
and loss by the want of workmen and to future inconvenience 
and loss if he submits to the strikers ; dictation in the sense that 
the strikers lay down the terms on which, and on which alone, 
they are prepared to sell their labour ; compulsion and coercion 
in the sense that being unable to carry on his trade without 
workers the employer may find himself obliged to carry it on in 
a way that he does not like. 

But the molestation must be malicious. Well, this element too 
is found in every strike, and abundantly. In the warfare of a 
strike masters and men are engaged in doing each other harm, 
and the more they do the more they exult; and it is war 
a outrance, till the master is ruined or the workmen are 
starved out. On the other hand, just as nobody supposes 
masters to lock out from pure spite, so workmen who, when 
they strike, sacrifice their own wages, may be credited with 
striking in the belief that they are acting from a sense of 
their own trade interest. Even a strike for the discharge of an 
operative as “a punishment for past offences,” if it seems, and is, 
vindictive, must also have for its object to deter the operative 
- from doing the like again, and others from following his example 
to the detriment, as unionists consider, of the interest of the 
workmen. Where, then, shall the line be drawn dividing permis- 
sible molestation from unpermissible molestation, when both one 
and the other are, ex confesso, in themselves neither criminal nor 
wrongful? This their Lordships do not decide. They do not 
describe what sort of a strike it is that is free from what the law 

* Precisely similar conditions are to be found in a master’s lock-out. 
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considers malice or molestation, and is not an infringement of 
the employers’ right to carry on his business as he thinks fit. And 
with this judgment before us it is difficult for us to imagine one. 

This at once leads to the practical question, is it possible for 
the law thus laid down to be carried out? There are hundreds 
of Unions, and in them many hundreds of thousands of opera- 
tives. It is the universal and inextinguishable belief amongst 
operatives that (saving liability in case of breach of contract) they 
are free to strike—that is, to withhold their labour “ for any reason, 
for no reason, or even for a bad reason.” Certainly in many 
strikes the immediate object is to procure the discharge of other 
workmen. Strikes are very common for the discharge of an 
“obnoxious foreman.” And almost every Union, I am sorry 
to say, which feels itself strong enough, strikes against non- 
unionists. Sometimes a strike is to obtain the dismissal of a 
particular workman as “a punishment for past offences.” But at 
the end of a successful strike, the strikers, if strong enough, 
invariably insist on the discharge of all “blacklegs” who have 
come in during the strike. Is it really intended to make all 
these strikes actionable ? 


I pass now to the second ruling by which the Law Lords unani- 
mously held that the acts of the defendants amounted to a “con- 
spiracy to injure.” This ruling is, in its legal aspect, at least as 
important as the former one, but after what I have said on the 
general subject of conspiracy, and after the discussion of the 
former ruling, it may now be disposed of very briefly. For under 
the second ruling the acts of the defendants which were con- 
sidered were the same, and they were considered in the same light, 
viz., whether they constituted acts of unjustifiable interference ; 
only the legal question discussed was not whether these acts, as 
done by individuals, were infringements of the employers’ right to 
carry on his business as he thought fit, but whether supposing 
they did not amount to infringements of any right of any body, 
they were nevertheless of so “injurious” a character that when 
they were done in combination then, either in a criminal or in a 
civil proceeding, the combination became an oppressive com- 
bination, and was regarded by the common law as “a conspiracy 
to injure.” Their Lordships decided that the acts were of such 
character. Thus on this ground also the defendants were found 
liable in damages for a conspiracy. 


Well, but what had become of Allen v. Flood? a case 
which might, at first sight, appear to be identical in its facts 
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because it was a case of an intended strike, without violence or 
illegality, for the discharge of two operatives, by way of “ punish- 
ment for past offences”—about as repugnant an object, it may be 
said, as a strike can well have. Trade Unionists had supposed that 
by that decision the civil immunity of strikers had been rendered 
safe; that thenceforward any notification of a strike by any 
body would be no more actionable than it was criminal, and 
that any strike whatever, being the exercise of a legal right in 
the assumed interest of the operatives, would not need justifica- 
tion or be actionable * on account of malice accompanying it, or 
of anything short of crime or an established civil wrong. Certainly 
unionist operatives are the last persons in the world to whom it 
would occur to draw distinctions between one strike and 
another; between a delegate plenipotentiary and a delegate 
semi-plenipotentiary ; between one delegate and two or more; or 
between delegates and the unionist workmen whom they repre- 
sent. Allen v. Flood was of course much pressed on behalf of the 
defendants, but to no purpose. Nota word, I need hardly say, 
escaped from their Lordships hinting that the decision was not 
good law. To begin with, the Lord Chancellor delivered two 
solemn warnings to the House—(r1) that generalised statements 
of law from the Bench, such as were made in Allen v. Flood, must 
always be taken as limited by the facts of the case to which they 
were applied; (2) that it was necessary to be beware of logic 
which, in making its deductions, was a dangerous guide in a law 
full of anomalies. His Lordship and the other Law Lords then 
proceeded to compare the two cases, Allen v. Flood and the present 
one. In the first place, all the Law Lords took the point that Allen v. 
Flood, as adjudged, was a case against a single defendant, whereas 
this was a case of several conspiring. Technically this was unan- 
swerable, so far at least as the “ conspiracy to injure” was con- 
cerned. For even if their Lordships were to find the acts of the 
present defendants to be precisely of the same character as those 
of Allen, and therefore on the authority of that case not to be 
actionable as done by individuals, it would not be conclusive that, 
when they had been done in combination, as they were in Quinn 
v. Leathem, the combination would not become an actionable con- 
spiracy. For as we have seen, conspiracy at common law has on 


* That there was some excuse for this view may be inferred from the follow- 
ing words used by Lord Macnaghten in the course of his judgment in Allen v. 
Flood: “ Was Allen’s conduct then actionable ? It would be singular if it were. 
No action would lie against the Company for discharging the two shipwrights 
No action would lie against the iron-men for striking against them. No action 
would lie against the officers of the Union for striking against them.” 
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occasion a trick of turning white into black, an innocent into a 
guilty thing. All the same, it is inconceivable that if in Allen v. 
Flood there had been two delegates instead of one, or even 
if their Lordships had had before them a whole cohort of 
Unionists in open strike, the majority of the Law Lords 
would have found it a case of conspiracy. In the next place, 
the facts of the two cases were examined and pronounced 
“altogether different.” The Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Brampton and also Lord Lindley pointed out that the facts of 
Allenv.Flood must be taken to have been what they were adjudged 
to be and toimport. They said, in dignified language, but in effect, 
this: “ Some of us, to be sure, did think delegate Allen a wolf, 
but that is neither here nor there; the House of Lords found 
him to be a lamb, and therefore a lamb he must be considered 
to-day. We must assume that, though a delegate of a sort, he 
did not order a strike; that he had no power to do so; that he 
did not threaten a strike; that he was scarcely more than a private 
individual who merely volunteered information to the employers 
that their men had determined to strike ; that in this he may have 
been a little over-communicative and even a trifle malicious, but 
that was all; and that if justification was needed to excuse his 
conduct—which it was not—it was to be found in the existence 
of trade dispute, trade interest, and competition. On this ‘hypo- 
thesis of fact,’ of course, the only conclusion possible was—what 
the House of Lords had found—that he had done no legal wrong. 
But here, in Quinn v. Leathem, what different facts! Here we 
have before us real wolves—Trade Union officers, with power to 
order a strike, ordering it, notifying it, carrying it out. Here 
was complete absence of justification—no trade dispute, no 
competition or trade interest ; only pure malice.” Having thus 
established a complete difference of facts between the two cases, 
their Lordships appear to have considered themselves justified in 
paying no further attention to the decision of the House of Lords 
in Allen v. Flood, and in treating it as simply irrelevant—so much 
so that throughout the various judgments from first to last there 
is no reference, not even the slightest or most distant, to the fact 
that in Allen v. Flood the House of Lords had, after long argu- 
ment, negatived the supposed right of a trader to carry on his 
business as he thinks fit without “unjustifiable interference.” 
Lord Macnaghten, indeed, took a different line, which led, how- 
ever, to the same destination. As if there had been no pro- 
nouncement, no discussion even, about the employer’s right, as 
if Allen had done positively nothing towards inducing the dis- 
charge of the two shipwrights, as if the facts made no matter, or 
VOL, XXXVIII 36 
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as if there were no facts and the decision had been given, so to 
speak, in the air, his Lordship brushed away Allen v. Flood as 
having scarcely anything to do with the present case. For, he 
said, eliminating all matters of mere passing interest, the sum and 
substance of that judgment was to affirm a point of law which 
was not new and which the head-note might have thus expressed, 
“An act which does not amount to a legal injury cannot be 
actionable because it is done witha bad intent.” His Lordship 
might as well have said that the same note would serve as the 
inscription on the headstone of the legal grave in which Allen v, 
Flood had been put away and buried. In short, for one reason 
or another, the judgment of the House of Lords in Allen v. Flood, 
“when rightly read,” was, to adopt Lord Brampton’s expression, 
“harmless” to the present case ; and so, the course being clear, 
the considerations which the minority in Allen v. Flood had put 
forward, but which had been then repudiated, were now repro- 
duced as undamaged, and even unquestioned, law, and freely 
applied to this case, as to a totally different one, with the result 
that the acts of the defendants were pronounced invasions of the 
plaintiff’s right to carry on his business as he thought fit, and 
malicious acts of molestation, intimidation, and coercion, with- 
out any justification or excuse; and, further, the defendants 
themselves were declared parties to an oppressive combination 
—a conspiracy to injure. This result, it is plain, is not only 
as if Allen v. Flood had never been, but as if that case had been 
decided in a contrary sense to what it was decided, and the 
views of the minority, and not of the majority, represented the 
judgment of the House of Lords. And thus the right of the 
trader, which was then negatived, of carrying on his business as 
he thinks fit, free from “ unjustifiable interference,” is again set 
up in law. 

Before leaving Quinn v. Leathem, 1 must advert toa ruling of 
their Lordships on a point, incidental indeed, but of much 
importance. It had been contended for the defendants that they 
were protected by section 3 of the Conspiracy Act : 

An agreement or combination by two or more persons, to do or procure to 
be done any act in contemplation or furtherance of a Trade Dispute between 
employers and workmen, shall not be indictable as a conspiracy, if such an 
act committed by one person would not be punishable as a crime. 

The argument was that, as the defendants could not be indicted, 
so they could not be sued. This argument was rejected, but as 
it seems to turn upon an abstruse technicality in the law of con- 
spiracy, I will not trouble my readers with it. I mention it 
here, however, because the Law Lords went on o express their 
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opinion that in the circumstances of the present case the section 
would have been no protection even against criminal proceedings 
for conspiracy. For what had been done was not “in contem- 
plation or furtherance of a trade dispute between employers and 
workmen”; there had been no trade dispute at all; and they 
suggested that “a trade dispute between employers and work- 
men” must be limited to mean a dispute between an employer and 
his own workmen—Lord Lindley, in particular, declaring that he 
“was not at present prepared to say that the officers of a Trade 
Union who create strife by calling out members of the Union 
working for an employer with whom none of them have any 
dispute can invoke the benefit of this section even on an indict- 
ment for conspiracy.” The proposed interpretation would nullify 
the statutory exemption in almost every strike in organised trades. 
An instance, perhaps, will suffice. Take the South Wales miners ; 
they are working for their respective employers, let us suppose, 
peaceably enough, but they are associated in a Union. The 
Union, say at the instigation of Mr. Abraham, M.P., think the 
time has come for the operatives to ask for higher wages, and, on 
the refusal of the masters, call out the unionists, and thereby 
“create strife.’ Some, I dare say, perhaps many, would prefer 
not to strike ; but all, rather than leave their Union, do strike. Is 
Mr. Abraham, M.P., with his colleagues to be indicted for 
conspiracy ? Again, is it to be a penal conspiracy for one Union 
to help another by subscribing or striking in sympathy ? or for 
brother employers to make common cause with an employer 
who has locked out his workmen ? 

This decision in Quinn v. Leathem, proceeding as it does 
from the highest tribunal, cannot but be felt by Trade Unionists 
as a heavy blow. It curtails the strike power, and that to 
a quite unlimited extent. Hitherto (overlooking one or two 
less important cases) it was assumed that the law in no whit 
concerned itself about what a strike was for, nor how it was 
carried on, so long as there was no breach of the criminal 
law or of any known civil right. Henceforward in any strike 
whatsoever — be it entirely peaceable and orderly —those who 
conduct it may be taken into court and called upon to justify 
the strike, and the purposes, methods, and proceedings of the 
strikers ; and if anything of any kind appears “ unjustifiable inter- 
ference” with the employer’s right of carrying on his business as 
he thinks fit, or if on any ground whatever the strike should be 
regarded “an oppressive combination”—and judging from this 
case the courts are not likely to make much allowance—the leaders 
are to be liable for damages and the strike to be stopped or, I should 
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rather say, vexed, by injunctions from the Court. Further it is 
difficult to see why objections similar to those raised to the strike 
in Quinn v. Leathem are not capable of being raised to any and 
every strike, and why they should not be in like manner judicially 
upheld. Trade Unionists we may be sure will ask, Is not this 
one-sided law? Ina strike against non-Unionists workmen may 
easily appear in the light of parties to “a conspiracy to injure”; 
but the capitalist, their employer, master whether of fifty or one 
thousand hands, silently resolves not to employ Unionists, and 
is safe. The workman is told that he too has a right to work as 
he thinks fit, free from unjustifiable interference ; but imagine his 
attempting to enforce such a right against his employer in a 
court of justice! Again, is it not also judge-made law ?—this 
setting up afresh of the right of the employer at common 
law to carry on his business without unjustifiable interference ; 
this easy re-assumption and enforcement against unionists of the 
antiquated and all but obsolete common law of conspiracy? And 
does not the decision leave without practical guidance those 
who would wish to conform to the law ?—all that is certain, 
all that is intelligible, even, is that strikers will have to 
justify themselves in the courts. Such, undoubtedly, will be the 
views of Trade Unionists on the law just expounded. They 
will probably console themselves by the thought that it will be 
but very sparingly enforced—enforcement on a large scale would 
be simply impossible. And who knows but that a case may 
presently arise in which the House of Lords will see their way to 
deal with Quinn v. Leathem as they have just dealt with Allen v. 
Flood ? 

I now leave this case. It will not be understood that I view 
with complacency the mode in which the strike power is often 
exercised. I consider, indeed, that that power is the safeguard of 
workmen, and I cling to the faith that the collective views of any 
class, and of the working class as much as any other, concerning the 
common calling of its members, must in the end have an elevating 
effect, much as the public opinion of society in general has upon 
individuals. But just for this very reason I wish to see workmen 
required to fulfil their obligations to the law whether criminal or 
civil ; especially is it needed that the law against criminal intimi- 
dation and picketing should be much, very much, more strictly 
enforced than jt is at present. Boycotting ought to be sternly 
prohibited ; and it may be that the time will come* for limitations 

* Before, let us hope, the like of this comes to pass in England: 


BrussE Ls, October 9. 
The general council of the Socialist party held a meeting to-day to consider 
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to be placed on the strike power. But if this is to be, they should 
be reasonable and practicable, and should proceed from the 
Legislature. 


TAFF VALE RAILWAY COMPANY v. THE AMALGAMATED 
SOCIETY OF RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


This case is much more momentous in its consequences, but 
happily admits of being briefly stated. The Unionist railway 
servants having struck against the Taff Vale Railway Company, 
and picketed the railway station at Cardiff, the Railway Company 
had brought an action against the Railway Servants’ Trade 
Union in its registered name and against its officers personally, 
claiming an injunction to prevent this picketing, and asking for 
further relief (damages). The Trade Union then moved the 
Court to strike out its name as defendants, and the case went up 
to the House of Lords, who decided that it could be sued in 
its registered name, on the express ground that the funds of 
the Union would be liable for the tortious acts of its officers. 
This decision was in form an interpretation of the Trade 
Union Acts, 1871 and 1876, already mentioned. I need only 
remind my readers of the main provision in the Act of 1871 
—that the purposes of any Trade Union shall not by reason 
merely that they are in restraint of trade be unlawful so as to 
render void or voidable any agreement or trust. This provision 
had relieved Trade Unionists from their previous disability to sue 
for the recovery of their funds; it was qualified, however, so as 
not to enable them to enforce at law agreements between mem- 
bers (such as agreements to strike, agreements to make strike- 
contributions). Of this main provision all Trade Unions without 
exception were given the benefit; but here their benefits ended, 
unless they became registered. The Act then proceeded to enable 
a Trade Union to apply for registration, such registration to carry 
with it certain obligations as well as benefits—obligations to pub- 
lish accounts, &c., in default, the Union to be liable to a penalty, 
but without intimation from what fund the penalty was to be 
paid; benefits in the way of further facilitating proceedings 
on behalf of the Union with respect to their property; and 


the action of the Miners’ Federation at Liége in voting a general strike. It 
was decided that local strikes were a mistake, and tended to weaken that unity 
of purpose which alone could ensure success in the matter of universal 
suffrage. A resolution was therefore passed calling upon the colliery owners 
to treat their men with humanity, but enjoining the latter to await the univer- 
sal strike which is the Socialist trump card for compelling the Government to 
yield on the question of electoral reform, should other means fail. 
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for this purpose trustees were to be appointed, who were to 
have all the Union property vested in them and to have power to 
bring or defend actions on behalf of that property (in terms 
which it was admitted protected the trustees from liability to be 
sued for the torts of the Union). The Act contained no pro- 
vision for incorporation—a cor porate body would be liable to 
be sued—and even expressly prohibited the Union from being 
registered under the Acts relating to Friendly Societies or 
Industrial and Provident Societies, or Companies (various 
associations, some of which are incorporated, but all liable 
to be sued in one form or another). These Trade Union 
statutes had now to be interpreted by the House of Lords; 
they were precluded from referring to the Parliamentary Debates 
for the purpose of ascertaining the intention of the Legislature, 
but on consideration of the above-mentioned provisions they 
came to the conclusion that, on general principles of law, there 
must be inferred an intention that a registered Union should be 
liable to be sued in its own name, as the consequence of its funds 
being, as their Lordships held they must be—liable for the tortious 
acts of its agents. Such liability attached to individuals, cor- 
porations, and partnerships, and was equally appropriate to an 
association like a Trade Union; it must therefore have been 
intended to be created by implication. 

This decision is, of course, law, and it is not for me to question 
its correctness. But I may be permitted to say that the intention 
thus attributed, by judicial inference, to Parliament was, in my 
belief, contrary to what was the intention in fact. Few, I think, 
can doubt this who read Lord Aberdare’s speech in introducing 
the measure; and as a matter of history the question of the 
liability of Trade Union funds was not publicly mooted either 
before or during the proceedings of Parliament, and, indeed, not 
afterwards for thirty years. At the time it was not dreamt of. 
If any proposition of the sort had been started it would have 
been stoutly opposed. However, the ruling is now law, and 
a wide, sweeping law it is. There is little doubt that it extends, 
not only to registered Trade Unions, but to unregistered ones 
—who might be sued in the names of some members taken as 
representatives for this purpose—and it must have a prodigious 
effect on the conduct of strikes.* 

That it is judge-made law, not law emanating direct from Par- 

* The South Wales miners have recently been taking holidays in order to 
raise the price of coal upon which depends the rate of their wages. If in so 


doing they have broken their contract of employment, and if they have acted at 
the instance of their Union leaders, the Union funds will be liable in damages. 
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liament, is much to be regretted. But, in my opinion, it is just 
and salutary law. On principle I know of no reason why Trade 
Union funds should be exempt from liability, and very strong 
ones why they should not be exempt. Trade Unions possess 
enormous funds, and they use them for their own strike purposes 
without scruple as to the loss which they inflict on others, directly 
or indirectly. If such loss is due to the Trade Union officers 
having done wrongful acts—acts infringing the legal rights of 
others—why in the world should their funds not be liable to 
make good that loss? The law will bea great protection to the 
public, perhaps the chief sufferer ; to the employers it will secure 
some portion of that redress to which they are entitled, but which 
it is illusory for them to seek by sueing Trade Union officers per- 
sonally ; and even to Trade Unions themselves it should be a 
blessing in disguise. To any man, or body of men, immunity to 
commit wrongs is not a privilege, but a lowering condition. 

For the moment, the law as laid down by the House of Lords 
is much resented by Trade Unionists. But it will be useless for 
them to ask Parliament to abolish it. It is founded on justice 
and the public good. Still more useless to attempt to evade it. 
The funds may be placed abroad, but will be found to be within 
reach of the Courts; nor will liability be escaped by injunctions 
to officers not to commit torts. If my coachman John, driving 
my carriage, has a collision through carelessness and causes 
damage to a third person, it is no good for me to plead that I 
told John over and over again to be careful. So a Trade Union 
will be answerable in its funds for any wrongful act done by its 
officers “ acting within the scope of their employment,” whatever 
the instructions. 

The real danger—a practical one—lies in what the Courts of 
Justice may find to be tortious acts. In this respect it is very 
unfortunate that the Taff Vale case should have been so soon 
followed by Quinn v. Leathem. But if the law is harsh it can be 
amended. In any case, Trade Unions, in their external relations 
with others, must not stand outside the law. 


GODFREY LUSHINGTON, 


INDOOR SKATING 


“<THE art of riding,’ said the White Knight, as he fell off his 
horse for the fourth or fifth time, ‘is to keep your balance.’ ” 
Substitute “skating” for “riding,” and the art of skating is 
summed up in a few words. But, indeed, you may go on and 
substitute the name of every known athletic sport and exercise 
for that of riding and the same formula will still apply. For it 
must be admitted that the art of balancing the body is by no 
means an attribute of skating and riding only. It is of itself an 
art and a necessity required by the law of gravitation, and in a 
greater or less degree it affects everything which can be dignified 
or identified with the name of sport or athletic exercise the 
world over. 

It is an art which is too much neglected, especially in training 
the young, and any one who, taking the word “balance” as his 
theme, should make a reasonable attempt to treat the subject 
exhaustively, and especially as regards the manner in which it 
affects athletic exercises, would, I feel confident, reap a rich 
reward, and would at the same time confer an obligation upon 
rising generations, the value of which it would be difficult to 
over-estimate. For this much at least is as certain as anything 
can be, that, taking the whole range of athletic sports and exer- 
cises, other things being equal, the best balanced have been the 
most successful, whether they were conscious of it or not, and it 
is more than probable that in most cases they have been wholly 
unconscious of the primary cause to which their success was 
due. 

It would take too long even to glance at the various ways in 
which balance is a first consideration in all athletic work, but 
whilst it is of importance to all, it is a matter of supreme and 
constant anxiety to the skater, due, of course, to the elusive 
nature of the materials on which and with which he has to work 
his slippery way, and also to the constant fear of the unpleasant 
and often undignified reminders of the mischances and miscal- 
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culations to which all are liable, even under the most favourable 
conditions. 

Now, if it were a mere question of going straight ahead, the 
skater would not be more liable to unrehearsed effects and un- 
premeditated disasters than the supporters of any other craft, 
but, for his own undoing, he has invented a number of weird 
and cabalistic patterns and devices which he thinks it necessary 
for his honour and glory to imprint upon the ice, for the due 
performance of which feats great balancing skill and dexterity are 
required. All the more reason, then, is it that he should have 
what the White Knight dejeciedly admitted to Alice with many 
emphatic repetitions that he had had, though he was still unable 
to retain his balance, namely, “ plenty of practice.” 

Plenty of practice is then what the introduction of indoor 
rinks has given to the skater, and the enthusiast can no longer 
complain that he is unable to pursue his favourite hobby, for, 
whatever King Frost may do, from October to March, he is 
certain nowadays of finding a splendid sheet of ice always ready, 
always in good order, amidst surroundings which defy the winds 
of heaven, and where little is wanting in the shape of luxury 
and comfort, to say nothing of the assistance of admirable music, 
and, when required, the support of an excellent staff of skilled 
and highly trained professors. Such is the march of civilisation 
and scientific research as we close the nineteenth and enter upon 
the many uncertainties of the twentieth century, and happy 
indeed are those who at the outset of life are in a position to take 
full advantage of a pursuit which has fewer drawbacks than 
almost any other, and which not unfrequently exercises a facina- 
tion over the individual which amounts in some cases almost to 
a suggestion of mesmeric or hypnotic guidance. 

The cold air, the music and the exercise all combine to make it a 
most exhilarating and invigorating pastime, whilst the skill required 
and displayed may be, and very often is, of a high character. The 
curler, the hockey player, the ordinary skater, those who delight 
in that charming and old-fashioned little movement which some 
of us can remember as many-as forty years ago, and which, by 
the process of evolution, has finally been turned into the now 
fashionable skating valse, or those again who pride themselves 
upon their foreign or English figures, each in turn can enjoy his 
favourite conceit on perfect ice and under ideal conditions. 
True it is that occasionally one has to submit to the conditions 
of overcrowding, but then if this were not so, these splendid 
rinks could not be kept up at all in the heart of London where 
the rents are enormous and the tax-gatherer, whose demands 
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are in proportion, will not be denied. On the whole then, taking 
—like the policeman in the Pirates of Penzance—one consideration 
with another, the rink skater’s lot is not an unhappy one. 

Ample proof of this, if any be needed, may be found in the 
very real improvement which is noticeable all along the line 
amidst an immense body of skaters during the last four or five 
years, amounting in some cases, and even amongst those whose 
acquaintance with the ice is not of very long standing, to positive 
genius. The jolly good tumbles of which our forefathers used 
to prate—true, they were out of doors—are but seldom seen now 
except they be due to accidental collisions and the general form 
displayed is so wonderful that one ceases to remember that there 
was ever a time when a recumbent attitude on the ice was as 
fashionable as an erect one. 

Various causes have contributed to produce this result, and 
amongst them must be reckoned the excellence of the ice and 
the vast improvement in the skating and teaching power of the 
professors, whose experience in such matters at the outset left 
something to be desired. But, undoubtedly, one of the features 
of indoor skating has been their power of creating a demand for 
themselves, and I feel that I pay them no great compliment 
when I say that, considering that a large part of their work is by 
no means of an improving nature, in a majority of cases they 
have acquired a gradual mastery over their craft which is as con- 
vincing as it has been interesting to watch. Another contributory 
cause, and a very powerful one, has been the holding of annual 
competitions for the amateur championship of the world, and simi- 
lar open competitions occasionally on these rinks. The National 
Skating Association badges have also been a considerable factor 
in inducing skaters to reach a certain standard of excellence in 
order that they might obtain the badge of the first, second, or 
third order of merit. Happy are they who have secured all three, 
for they have nothing before them now except the Diamond 
Badge—a test which, by common consent, is—well—nothing, if 
not excruciating, and for the due performance and observance of 
which it is confidently asserted that the three Christian virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity are eminently desirable, both on behalf 
of the judges and the judged, and in no common measure. 

For those whose faith in things English is not of the strongest 
there is always what is known as the foreign school of figures 
(figures, by-the-bye, all of English origin), a charming, delightful, 
and strengthening practice of never ending variety, a complete 
knowledge and control over which will enable any one to take 
very high rank amongst the skaters of the world. 
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Then, again, there is the music, an undoubted factor in the 
general order of improvement. From it, amongst other things, 
has sprung that most delightful of movements the skating valse— 
a valse that can be performed in a variety of ways, and which, 
as far as actual emotion goes, leaves its prototype of the ball- 
room as far behind as the winner of the Derby would leave the 
prize Shire horse of the same year were they to meet in that classic 
event. Tothis engrossing movement there is only one drawback, 
and that is that it cannot be skated precisely in time to the music. 
It is a common fallacy to suppose that it can, but given reversing 
it is in reality absolutely impossible on account of the slide and 
length of the skating strokes. What really happens is that the 
skaters are occasionally in time for a stroke or two, and, given a 
sufficient number of valsers, an effect is produced as they whirl 
past as if each pair were skating in time. This, however, is not 
a matter of any great moment, for to skaters—like to the majority 
of couples in a ball-room—time, as the lawyers say, is not of the 
essence of the contract, and asa rule attracts as little notice as 
would the slaves for whose sole benefit time, according to a 
popular phrase, is said to have been apportioned. 

It must not, however, be supposed from this that it is not 
possible to skate in time to music. On the contrary, it is con- 
stantly done by single individuals, and, if | remember rightly, by 
one remarkably fine performer not only in ordinary, but also in 
continuous movement, a feat of combined power and skill as rare 
as, in his case, it is graceful. 

That skating as an art is analogous to dancing there cannot be 
a question ; and even the law, a source from whence one does not 
generally seek inspiration in such matters, has declared through 
its authorities that for the purposes of granting licences skating 
shall be considered as dancing, and the law is right. But in 
speaking of dancing I am not referring to those somewhat dreary 
imitations of what in ball-rooms are called lancers and quadrilles, 
and which, when attempted on the ice, have little to recommend 
them, except occasionally their comic aspect. No, I am referring 
rather to valses and mazurkas‘and such like, and especially to the 
stringing together of all kinds of beautiful and simple movements, 
calculated to show off the skaters, when joined together, to the 
best possible advantage; movements which flow naturally and 
gracefully one into another, and to which it should always be 
possible to impart a kind of rhythmic cadence, for which in time, 
let us hope, some artist will arise who can write the kind of music 
required for the purposes of these dances. 

That the indoor rink has a powerful attraction for a vast 
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number of skaters is certain; but it has also a great attraction 
for a still larger number of persons who, for one reason or 
another, have not joined the large army of skaters, but who are 
often to be found watching with unabated interest the movements 
of their more active neighbours; and it is not uncommon to 
find enormous crowds, amongst whom may occasionally even 
be seen old hands of the English school, open-mouthed with 
astonishment at the new methods and improvements which 
have been introduced through indoor skating, and by a new 
and younger generation. Undoubtedly it is one of the sights 
of London. 

To English men and women then, and more especially to the 
residents in and around London, a very happy relaxation has 
appeared, and in the very nick of time; for, by something more 
than a curious coincidence, with the exception of the record frost 
of the month of February 1895, there has been little or no ice 
out of doors, and that little of such a character as to be hardly 
skatable ; and the indoor rinks have appeared, like certain pens, 
as boons and blessings, as a kind of salvation to the old, and as a 
new and distinctly delightful era to the young. 

And also to the enthusiast there is little left to be desired, except, 
perhaps, fewer attendant satellites and a somewhat larger area 
in which to revolve without colliding with his neighbours; but 
the enthusiast is an essentially crafty individual, and well knows 
how to take advantage of his rink at the most fitting opportunities. 
It is no part of my purpose to give him away, or to interfere 
with his well-earned and blissful moments by exposing his modus 
operandi. 

Many and various are the reasons which induce people to 
attend these skating halls. Some go there to skate for the pure 
joy of the movement; others for their daily exercise or to 
qualify for some curious test or competition. Some, again, for 
the laudable purpose of supporting a useful institution ; and it 
may be that others go there to be seen, and possibly even for 
the purpose of seeing themselves, for, by a cunningly devised 
system of mirrors, there are many opportunities provided for 
self-contemplation and observation—a study by no means devoid 
of interest, especially as regards the unemployed or balance leg, 
but used more often, I suspect, for studying the hat or the hair, 
or the general effect of the latest skating costume. By-the-bye, 
may we not hope, when the present season of mourning has 
passed away, to see a little more colour on the rinks which, 
owing to the sombre nature and inartistic cut of mere man’s 
attire, are apt to assume a somewhat depressing hue, which can 
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only be relieved by a corresponding brightness on the part of 
the larger and more decorative half of our skaters. 

But many as are the reason’ which enable one to enjoy skating 
in the rinks, they are as nothing compared to the number and 
variety of styles displayed, and it is a somewhat curious fact that 
though many persons are taught alike and by the same master, no 
two ever skate exactly inthe same way. Yetif we consider that no 
two people are ever made exactly in the same way, that there are 
many different kinds of skates, and that even if the same skates 
were used, the heels and soles of the boots would hardly ever 
correspond—some skating on high heels and thin soles and vice 
versa, thus in every case slightly altering the bearing of the skate 
on the ice—it will not be so surprising to find the variations to 
which I have just referred. Again, it is unusual to find any two 
skaters holding the head or the arms exactly in the same way, so 
that we get a number of similar motions with the feet performed 
in a great variety of different ways as regards balance, effect, and 
general appearance. 

Some great authority has said that there is nowadays a tendency 
to interfere too much with the individual liberty of the skater, in 
order to get the pose of the balance leg and the arm precisely 
the same in every case. I am very much inclined to agree with 
this, for I think one of the most interesting things about skating— 
certainly to watch—is the individuality of the skater, and if every 
one is to point the toe and hold the arm in exactly the same way, 
much of this interest will be lost. Of course it sometimes 
happens that a desired pose of arms and legs greatly assists some 
particular movement or some particular figure. Subject to this, 
however, and to a reasonable limitation as to windmill action 
with either arms or legs, balance and the pose of the body should, 
to my mind, be the unrestrained development of each skater’s 
experience and natural tendency. It is, of course, extremely 
difficult to know exactly where to draw the line in these matters, 
and especially is this the case in judging for competitions. Yet, 
though no two people ever skate exactly alike, I should deplore 
the tendency to curtail individual liberty by a constant system of 
position drill. 

Amongst other good things the rinks have brought us at various 
times and from various countries have been occasional visits from 
almost all the most accomplished skaters of the day, and a com- 
parison of their methods and devices has been of the greatest 
interest and benefit to all, and especially to those who seek fame 
in public competition, and it is owing to the introduction into this 
country of open competitions, and especially of the amateur 
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championship of the world, that there has gradually arisen a 
desire amongst our younger skaters for similar friendly individual 
competitions. 

Hitherto, however, the leading skating authorities in this 
country have rather set their faces against individual competitions 
of any kind, preferring to trust to the test system as an incentive 
to skaters to rise gradually in their art, and certainly, having in 
view the English style and manner of skating, the test system would 
seem to be the better plan. But the establishment of rinks has 
caused so many to turn their attention to the foreign manner of 
skating figures that, although the test system is of course still pos- 
sible, even on these lines, the competitive system would seem to 
be the more generally approved, and indeed a small club has 
already been formed for the purpose of instituting individual com- 
petitions. There are, however, not wanting signs that the leaders 
of our national skating movement are preparing to bring them- 
selves a little more into line with the aspirations of our younger 
skaters, and to establish such competitions. Competitions are the 
order of the day. 

The many sports, too numerous to mention, which abound in 
this country are, I think almost without exception, governed by asso- 
ciations or some leading club, wherein the wishes of the majority 
are registered as laws for the guidance of every kind of sport, and 
I cannot at this moment call to mind a single instance in which 
competition of some kind does not take place, collectively in some 
cases, I admit, but also in many individually ; and I cannot for 
the life of me conceive why there should be anything derogatory 
to the art of skating in instituting such competitions. After all, 
athletic competitions have been handed down to us from time 
immemorial, and if in a more prosaic age we have substituted 
medals and tankards and such like for the laurel and bay leaves 
of old, we have not in any way thereby robbed the successful 
ones of the pure honour and glory of their success ; we have only 
enabled them to obtain a more lasting memorial of their prowess, 
which we all take pleasure in witnessing. 

Again, the plea that such individual competitions are likely to 
give rise to heart-burnings and jealousies amongst competitors, 
does not seem to rest on sufficient evidence to be worthy of 
serious consideration, and | cannot help thinking that if they 
existed to any considerable extent, they would of themselves be 
sufficient to put an end to that particular branch of sport in which 
they were manifested. But I am aware that there are other con- 
siderations besides those I have mentioned in the minds of some 
of our leading skaters: burning questions as to style, as to 
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whether the foreign style should be encouraged, &c. &c. Well, 
I think the answer to that suggestion is that there is room for all. 

And, as regards individual competitions, there is this also to be 
said, that whereas, owing to the establishment of rinks, we have 
attained a general level of excellence as high, if not higher, than 
that of other countries, we have as yet no first-class skater upon 
whom we can rely to represent us with credit in the skating com- 
petitions of the world. Let us have one or more, and the sooner 
the better; and let us test him or her by competitions, in the 
skating of which alone can they learn to get sufficient confidence 
to hold their own against the undoubted champions the world 
can produce. 

Let us then go forward and not backward, believing that we 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by the establishment 
of such tournaments, for certain it is that until we do we 
shall never even be able to make the attempt to carry off the 
“Blue Riband” of the ice. 

A good deal has been said in this paper as to the value of 
indoor skating, but its real and true value and significance has, 
I think, yet to be shown, because for four or five winters running 
there has practically been no skating out of doors, and no oppor- 
tunity therefore of admitting the outside world into the secrets 
of improved methods and new movements; but at least we can 
take comfort from the knowledge that if indoor rinks were to dis- 
appear to-morrow, the experience gained during the last few 
years must be of incalculable benefit in altering and improving 
the form of English skaters, wherever, that is, any attempt is 
made to enjoy it as an art rather than as a purely violent exercise. 
For all time these new impressions will remain and will gradually 
filter down until they become the property of the general body of 
skaters, many of whom may never even have heard of the existence 
of a rink. 

And as if in anticipation of this most desirable and necessary 
diffusion of knowledge, there has been formed at one of the rinks 
a small subsidiary evening club, the subscription to which is 
almost within the reach of any one. Here we have the first 
beginnings of a more extended knowledge of the new methods, 
and before very long the secrets which up to now have been the 
property of the larger and more expensive clubs will be shared 
with the younger society, so great is the improvement already 
noticeable in its ranks. It is desirable by all means to en- 
courage the formation of such clubs, and no one can render a 


greater service to the skating public than by aiding in their 
establishment. 
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It was inevitable that indoor skating, coupled with an absolute 
dearth of ice out of doors, should cause the English combined 
figure system to be somewhat neglected for a time ; but whenever 
out-of-doors skating recommences I doubt if it will be greatly 
or in any way affected, its solid advantages being deeply implanted 
in the minds of all out-of-doors English-bred skaters. Meantime 
the passing of tests goes on merrily in all stages, and to their 
everlasting credit be it said two—and I think only two, a lady and 
gentleman—have succeeded in negotiating the Diamond test. 

But with the accumulation of new skating ideas which rinks 
have brought us, it is possible that we may see some changes if 
and when we again skate out of doors. Take, for instance, the 
care of ice, which when thick enough and under reasonable 
climatic conditions will be more easy to control and keep in 
order. Then, again, music may be demanded, and if demanded 
will have to be provided ; and there comes across my mind a 
vision of a new era of usefulness, for barrel-organs and street 
music of all kinds. 

I fancy I see the countenance of my friend the combined 
figure-skater fall, and a shudder pass over his frame. But he 
may take heart of grace and comfort from the reflection, first, 
that there is time and room for all; and next, that the ice will 
have to be pretty thick before the organ-grinder, accompanied by 
his four-footed companion, will be invited to march solemnly 
into the centre of a circle, and, with his ever-benevolent smile, 
tune up his instrument and set a thousand valsers in a mad 
whirl. But whatever changes be in store for us out of doors, it 
would be difficult to suggest any that could easily be carried out 
indoors, 

I had at one time the intention of saying something as to 
individual skaters, their styles and methods; but the reflection 
that life is, after all, short, and that the law of libel is both costly 
in action and uncertain in result, caused the idea to be abandoned. 

Yet there remain various aspects from which rinks may 
usefully be considered—such, for instance, as a club considered 
as a mutual admiration society! or again, taken from the point 
of view of the unwritten laws of etiquette which should govern 
such assemblies in their dealings with the limited space of ice 
at their command !—subjects, however, that require very careful 
handling, and certainly more space than I am at liberty to dispose 
of for the purposes of this paper. 

I do not know whether, in other respects, I have exhausted the 
delights of indoor skating—probably not; but this much at least 
I do know, and that is that the latter half, and especially the last 
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quarter, of the nineteenth century will be for ever memorable as 
the period during which the greatest advance has been made in 
the art of skating in this country, whether looked at from the 
English or foreign point of view; and to show the great part 
indoor rinks have played in assisting this advance I need go no 
further back than the establishment of such a rink at Southport 
some five-and-twenty years ago. It was there that the English 
combined figure system, not without the expenditure of much 
time and trouble, was re-moddled and enlarged; it was there 
that almost the first beginnings of hand-in-hand figures were 
essayed ; it was there also that continuous movements first began 
to have a possible look about them for the average skater. But 
it was reserved for the last decade of this marvellously progressive 
century to witness the completion of a work which had been so 
well begun by the establishment of rinks with skating floors and 
surroundings in the heart of London, of an excellence surpassing 
the wildest dreams of the skating enthusiast, and of bringing 
within the reach of an enormous body of sport-loving individuals 
a pursuit which, properly regarded, is priceless. 
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WASHINGTON, November 12, 1901. 
CONGRESS will meet on the second of next month. It will be an 
interesting session, made doubly interesting because of the great 
questions that will be discussed and because of the change in the 
White House since the adjournment. 

President Roosevelt’s Message is awaited with a good deal of 
curiosity. The Message will be his first extended public utterance 
since his accession to the Presidency ; it is, very much like the 
Premier’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, an outline of the 
policy of his Administration. Frequently the President’s Message 
to Congress is more notable for what it does not say than for 
what it does, but I shall be surprised if President Roosevelt does 
not take a positive position on certain questions so that the 
country as well as the world at large may know exactly where he 
stands. 

The prediction may be safely hazarded that the Monroe 
doctrine will be extolled and a hint given to Europe that it is 
still regarded as a vital and cardinal principle of American polity. 
The Senate will be urged to ratify the new canal treaty. The 
necessity for the maintenance of a large and powerful navy will 
be pointed out to Congress, and that body will be urged to make 
generous appropriations to continue the work of increasing the 
navy. Congress will be asked to deal liberally with the army. 
Reciprocity will be commended in general terms, but no definite 
plan will be suggested. 

It would be unwise for Mr. Roosevelt to do more than discuss 
reciprocity and the trusts in general terms unless he is prepared 
to make those questions an issue with his own party and run the 
risk of an open rupture. Reciprocity is the thing of all others 
that may prove the most dangerous to him, because there he has 
to deal with the Senate, and the Senate is not an easy body to 
deal with when it has made up its mind not to yield to the 
President. There is no evidence that the Senate is any more 
favourable to reciprocity now than it was nearly a year ago 
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when President McKinley sent to it the reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments which it refused to ratify. In fact, some of the most 
influential men in the Senate have told the President that they 
are as unutterably opposed to the reciprocal conventions now as 
they always have been, and they have told him this in a spirit 
of friendliness so that he can understand the folly of placing 
himself in antagonism to the Senate and thereby inviting a 
conflict. Mr. Roosevelt is not so foolish as to do that and destroy 
his influence at the outset of his Administration. He will propose, 
in his Message, and a power higher than he, the Senate, will 
dispose. There is no use to try and fight against fate or the 
Senate. And Mr. Roosevelt, one feels justified in saying, will not 
attempt the impossible. 

Republican Senators who know that there is a growing feeling 
in favour of reciprocity are not going to be so unwise as to fla- 
grantly defy public opinion. A Boss Tweed does that, coolly says 
to an outraged community: “ What are you going to do about 
it?” and eventually is stripped of his power. Bosses in the 
Senate are too clever and more diplomatic. They talk of 
appointing a commission to carefully investigate the whole 
question. ‘“ We are not opposed to reciprocity per se,” some of 
them say, “but we are opposed to the treaties as they now stand 
because they are unscientific and really contrary to the best 
interests of the United States. A commission can consider the 
question of reciprocal trade in all tts bearings and report its con- 
clusions to Congress, and then scientific treaties can be framed 
that will command the support of all intelligent and fair-minded 
men.” 

This is delightful sophistry, but it will probably prove as 
effective as logic. The appointment of a commission, if one is 
authorised, simply means a long delay, and a postponement of 
the question for at least a couple of years. That is exactly what 
its opponents desire. They escape the charge of having defeated 
reciprocity ; on the contrary, they can assert their friendliness by 
pointing to the commission and claim, with at least a show of 
justice, that it is unfair to criticise until the commission has made 
its report. Meanwhile nothing is done, delay has been secured 
and the future can take care of it itself. 


The crushing defeat of Croker, his bandits of Tammany Hall 
and the horde of followers who have preyed upon the vice and 
depravity of what, under Tammany misrule, was perhaps the most 
vicious and depraved city in the world, should be as much a 
matter of rejoicing to Englishmen as it is to the decent element 
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of New York that has at last thrown off the shackles of Crokerism 
and asserted its manhood, because it indicates an awakening of 
the public conscience and a better and more wholesome state of 
public sentiment. Croker represented all that was worst in 
American politics. Had his influence extended only to New 
York City, the rest of the country, and much more so the rest of 
the world, could have watched with disgust, it is true, but still 
without much concern, the metropolis of the New World delivered 
to the gang of freebooters who made their crimes so profitable. 
But Crokerism did not end with the limits of the municipality of 
New York. Owing to the strategical position of New York, and 
the fact that the city under normal conditions is overwhelmingly 
Democratic, the Boss of Tammany was a power in national 
politics, a power so great that national leaders were forced to 
consult him, to conciliate him, to bribe him, and then they never 
knew whether after having taken the bribe he would play fair or 
sell out to the other side. Think of the infamy of it! Think 
that a country so rich, so powerful, so intelligent as the United 
States should be dependent upon the word of one man for the 
election of its President; and this is not a figure of speech, but 
the sober truth. If Mr. Grover Cleveland ever comes to write his 
biography he can tell the story of what is known in contemporary 
history as the Victoria Hotel dinner, a dinner at which by grace of 
Mr. Croker New York was pledged to Mr. Cleveland, not because 
Mr. Croker wanted to see Mr. Cleveland elected President, but 
because he considered it wise in the circumstances to bring 
about his election rather than his defeat, as he could very easily 
have done. 

The defeat of Tammany is rightly regarded as a matter of 
national rejoicing, but the millennium has not yet dawned in 
American municipal politics because Tammany has been over- 
thrown. There is no leaping from Delilah’s lap into Abraham’s 
bosom. Something more than the election of an honest man is 
necessary before the evils of Crokerism are merely a memory. It 
will test all the courage and strength of the reformers to purify 
New York, and there can be no truce in the contest. 

While all eyes have been turned on New York, and the rejoicing 
has been general because decency has triumphed, the sad spec- 
tacle of Philadelphia, the third most important city in the Union, 
wallowing in the filth of its corrupt politics, has been overlooked. 
The conditions in Philadelphia are not one whit less horrible 
than in New York, only in New York the machine is Democratic, 
while in Philadelphia it is Republican. In Philadelphia as in 
New Yorka “fusion” ticket was nominated, and it was hoped 
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that the friends of good government and decency would be strong 
enough to drive out the political condottieri who have so long 
pillaged the city. The hope was vain. In Philadelphia, as in 
New York, all but one of the newspapers were to be found on 
the side of reform, but the power of the press was powerless 
against the machinations of politicians. Philadelphia now 
occupies the proud pre-eminence of being the most corrupt 
and politically debauched city in the world; and its citizens 
doubtless rejoice in the fact that having been offered the oppor- 
tunity to reform they deliberately rejected virtue and embraced 
vice. 


There is not a single gleam of hope for the Democrats as they 
read the election returns. New York for the present is lost to 
them ; Nebraska, Mr. Bryan’s State, has gone Republican ; Ohio 
has followed the same lead. The loss of Mr. Bryan’s own State 
makes his choice more remote than ever for obtaining another 
presidential nomination. 


A dispatch sent to the London Times by one of its New York 
correspondents earlier in the month created a flutter for twenty- 
four hours, and again showed how curiously sensitive Americans 
are to foreign criticism. The Times correspondent said that 
New York City was as lawless and as dangerous as a frontier 
mining town of a generation ago ; a wave of crime was sweeping 
over the city; shopkeepers were panic-stricken, and citizens 
walked the secluded streets at night literally at the risk of their 
lives. This dispatch having been cabled back to New York, some 
of the papers expended their choice vocabulary upon the Times 
and its correspondent, while other papers outside of New York 
joined in the cry and pointed to this misrepresentation as a 
sample of English malice and English ignorance. 

The incident would not be worth commenting upon did it not 
serve as a very potent illustration of the trait in the American 
character that lies so near the surface that it attracts the attention 
of every intelligent foreign ‘investigator. I mean the extreme 
sensitiveness of Americans to foreign criticism, especially if 
that criticism finds its expression in an English newspaper or 
magazine. The same thing in much more severe terms may be 
said in an American publication by an American, and if noticed 
at all it is dismissed as really not worth the attention of serious- 
minded men; but let it be said by an Englishman in an English 
journal and he may count with certainty on being violently 
abused, on being told that not only is he malevolent but he is also 
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a fool; that his purpose is to try and create trouble between 
England and the United States. 

The dispatch in question was not sent by the regular New 
York correspondent of the Times, who at that time was not in 
the United States, although he was promptly pilloried as its 
author. Probably it was sent by an American, perhaps by a man 
engaged on one of the New York papers, although as to the 
identity of the correspondent I have no means of knowing ; nor 
is the personality of the correspondent of any consequence as 
affecting the merits of the question. On the very day that the 
despatch was reprinted in the New York papers the New York 
Tribune, a paper that no one has ever accused of sensationalism 
or “ yellowness” or carelessness in making statements, printed a 
long list of assaults in the streets, and showed that the police were 
responsible for the crime that was then rampant in New York. 
The Times correspondent merely said that people were afraid 
to walk secluded streets at night. The Tribune gave time and 
place when men and women had been robbed, brutally assaulted, 
and in some cases murdered, and these outrages occurred not 
in “secluded streets” but within a short distance of the City 
Hall, which occupies about the same relation to New York that 
the Mansion House does in London, and one would scarcely 
call the neighbourhood of the Mansion House a secluded street. 
But no one lost sleep over the Tribune's arraignment of the 
police or talked of prosecuting the Tribune for libel. 

The New York Sun editorially charged day after day during the 
recent municipal campaign that a system existed by which young 
girls “‘ are practically imprisoned and forced into the lowest abyss 
of degradation in order that men base beyond conception may be 
enriched by their destruction.” 

Walter Wellman, a well-known American newspaper and maga- 
zine writer, writing to the Chicago Record Herald from New York 
a day or two before the election, painted a vivid picture of the 
unspeakable vice and abomination prevailing in that city, condi- 
tions, be it remembered, due to the corruption of the police, and 
because the police find it to their profit to let vice thrive. “ Behind 
the smiling face of this great and fair city,” he says, “lies a 
hideous human tragedy. The question of questions in this muni- 
cipal campaign is social, not political. It is not a question of 
parties, nor of leaders, nor of taxes. It is the question whether 
or not in the metropolis of America the common, respectable 
people can be forced by an incompetent and corrupt police force 
to live next door to harlotry; whether the poor but honest and 
virtuous can be compelled to dwell in the midst of a Sodom and 
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Gomorrah ; whether the boys and girls of the humble are to be 
corrupted by contact with a system which is abhorrent and abo- 
minable, and which is deliberately ‘protected’ and encouraged 
by the police on account of the blood money the police are able 
to wring from it.” 

The Washington Star, a very sedate, family newspaper, com- 
menting on the Times “ Frontier Dangers” despatch has this to 
say : 

“ According to the disclosures of the various reform agents who 
have been seeking a way out of the morass of official corruption, 
there is practically no honesty whatever in the police handling of 
the criminal and vicious classes. If arrestsare made, it is because 
the blood money has been refused. The flagrant presence of 
notorious violators of the laws testifies to the rottenness of the 
system of public guardianship.” 

Another Washington newspaper, the Times, joins in the chorus 
to this extent. ‘ They [the New Yorkers] are provincial enough 
to wince at any outside criticism, even when, as in the present 
case, what has appeared in their own newspapers for the past 
months would amply justify at least as much as the London Times 
has printed.” 

Washington and Chicago scoff at New York, but let an Eng- 
lishman object to something in Washington or Chicago, and 
gently voice his objection through the medium of an English 
publication, and he would quickly discover that while Chicago 
and Washington like New York are pachydermatous to home 
criticism, they are thin-skinned to a degree to foreign animad- 
version. 


The estimates for the navy during the coming fiscal year reach 
the large sum of nearly £20,000,000, or to be exact $98,910,984, 
which does not include appropriations for the construction of new 
vessels. The estimate of twenty millions is for the support and 
maintenance of ships and personnel, and is the budget prepared 
by the Navy Department. If new vessels are to be constructed 
they must be authorised by Congress, which must make the 
necessary appropriation. 

The expenditures on the American navy are now second only 
to those of Great Britain, whose budget for the current fiscal year 
is nearly £30,000,000, which supports a fleet having a tonnage of 
1,766,855 against the American navy of 507,494 tons. American 
naval expenditures have increased enormously during the past 
decade. Ten years ago £2,700,000 sufficed for the needs of the 
navy. 
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Congress at the last session directed the Secretary of the Navy 
to prepare plans for two battleships of about 16,000 tons of the 
highest speed and power, and two armoured cruisers of 14,000 
tons. These plans have been prepared and will be submitted 
next month, and it is expected that Congress will authorise their 
construction. In addition, Secretary Long will recommend, it is 
believed, the construction of two or three more battleships, two 
heavily armoured cruisers of high speed, and a number of gun- 
boats for service in the Far East and the West Indies. At least 
£1,000,000 will be spent to begin permanent works in the 
Philippines, which will cost when completed from {5,000,000 to 
£6,000,000. 

Neither Secretary Long nor the Board of Naval Construction, 
which is a sort of advisory council to the Secretary of the Navy, 
believes in a fixed policy as to the number or tonnage of ships to 
be laid down every year, or that any arbitrary limit should be fixed 
when construction shall practically cease. The American idea at 
present appears to be to keep pace, in a measure, with other nations, 
and to increase the navy as circumstances may require. The 
American naval programme is not influenced by that of other 
nations, although unconsciously it is to some extent. It is never 
admitted that because Germany is making great efforts to have a 
powerful navy it is necessary for the United States to do likewise, 
yet there is constantly a feeling among public men that properly to 
support the position of the United States in weltpolitik, in view of 
its possessions in the East and the necessity for it to retain its 
supremacy in the Caribbean Sea, more than ever important now 
that the Nicaraguan canal is within measurable distance of being 
built, the United States must have an efficient and powerful 
navy ; for a country that has assumed the guardianship of South 
America unless it is as powerful on the sea as on land will be 
laughed at. 

The Board of Naval Construction has recommended the con- 
struction of forty vessels during the coming year, of which 
twenty-three are fighting ships and the rest auxiliaries. Of the 
fighting ships, three are to be 16,000 tons battleships, two 
14,000 tons armoured cruisers, and eighteen gunboats ranging 
from 200 to 1200 tons. The board points out that if its pro- 
gramme is adopted the United States navy will be made up of 
harmonious units, and that a symmetrical navy will be very 
much more effective than the larger and less homogeneous 
fleets of several of the European Powers. 

The temper of the American people at the present time is in 
favour of a formidable navy. Here and there a dissident voice 
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is raised in the press, and the nation is solemnly warned that it 
is paying a pretty stiff price for its imperialistic whistle, but the 
warnings fall on deaf ears. The United States, like all the rest 
of the world, recognises the importance of sea power, and with 
public opinion in favour of the country taking its place among 
the great naval powers of the world, and an overflowing treasury 
to enable it, without embarrassment, to rank among the leaders 
of maritime supremacy, it is not likely that there will be any 
check to the expansion of the navy, which to-day—gun for gun, 
man for man, ship for ship, and general efficiency—is the equal 
of any in the world, and destined in the near future to be the 
superior of a great many. 

While a battleship can be built faster in England than in the 
United States, the margin of time is not very much in favour of 
Great Britain, which places the United States next to England 
in rapid construction. The resources of the United States are 
so great that she could, if pushed, turn out more vessels in a 
given time than any other nation, England alone excepted; and if 
the emergency arose she could probably at least equal England’s 
record. The American navy, I am informed, spends more money 
on gunnery practice than any other navy in the world, startling 
as that statement may sound, but the statement is made by 
men whose words can be regarded as authoritative. Ships under 
independent command and squadrons are constantly exercised 
at sub-calibre practice and secondary batteries, and the Navy 
Department requires that a certain percentage of the shots must 
hit the target. Officers in the American navy are not expected 
to put their hands in their pockets to purchase paint for their 
ships or ammunition for target practice. 

Another reason why the American navy is in such a high state 
of efficiency is that there is probably no other service in the 
world where favouritism cuts such a small figure. It is a com- 
paratively easy matter for a lad to secure a nomination to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, but he must be better educated 
and all-round smarter than the average lad of his age to pass 
the stiff entrance examination. The navy being a profession, 
just like the bar or any other profession, men go into it to make 
it their life work, and they are expected to show their fitness if 
they hope to succeed. Influence occasionally helps a man to 
secure a desirable assignment, but it does not jump a man over 
the head of his associates. 

In the American navy the rich man is an exception, and most 
officers have to live off their salaries and support their families, 
which is often a difficult thing to do, as the pay of naval officers 
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is not extravagant. But it has its compensations. Men devote 
themselves to their profession: they make it the serious affair 
of their lives; and they spend more time in the study of naval 
problems than they do on the distractions of society. The result 
is a body of officers highly trained and extremely efficient. 


Charles Francis Adams, the well-known historical writer, de- 
livered an address a few days ago that has peculiar force at the 
present time, in view of the state of affairs now existing in South 
Africa. “The United States,’ Mr. Adams said, “owed General 
Robert E. Lee, the distinguished Confederate general, an immense 
debt of gratitude for having saved the country from the horrors 
of guerilla strife at the end of the Civil War.” 

Before the morning of the surrender of the army of Northern 
Virginia at Appomattox—a surrender that closed the war—Lee 
was urged nominally to capitulate, but to permit his men to find 
their way to their homes and there to keep up a further and 
continuous resistance. This was the policy advised by Jefferson 
Davis, as “unyielding and implacable in disposition as Kruger 
and Botha have more recently proved.” Lee would not listen 
to the suggestion. He saw what would follow; it would have 
meant an irregular warfare, a warfare without quarter. The 
South would have been laid waste, because the North made war 
in deadly earnest and was not swayed by any thought of maudlin 
sympathy, as the history of the campaign in Virginia shows. The 
war might have gone on for years, and taxed all the resources 
of the North before the South had been reduced to subjection. 
There was at that time no foreign press to encourage further 
resistance, to shed tears over the spectacle of the rich and 
powerful North endeavouring to wrest from the South liberty 
and the right to hold human beings as property, and preventing 
it from seceding from the Union. Expressly disclaiming any 
intention to criticise the course of events in South Africa, 
Mr. Adams used these significant words : 


It will be for the future to decide whether the prolonged, irregular resist- 
ance we are witnessing is justifiable, or, if justifiable, whether it is wise. 
Neither of these questions do I propose to discuss. My purpose simply is to 
call attention, in view of what is now taking place elsewhere, to the narrow 
escape we ourselves, thirty-six years ago, had froma similar awful catastrophe. 
And I again say that, as we look to-day upon Kruger and Botha and De Wet, 
and the situation existing in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, I 
doubt if one single man in the United States, North or South—whether he 
participated in the Civil War or was born since that war ended—would fail to 
acknowledge an infinite debt of gratitude to the Confederate leader who, on 
April 9, 1865, decided, as he did decide, that the United States, whether Con- 
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federate or Union, wasa Christian community, and that his duty was to accept 
the responsibility which the fate of war had imposed upon him—to decide in 
favour of a new national life, even if slowly and painfully to be built up by his 
own people under conditions arbitrarily and by force imposed upon him. 


Apropos of the Civil War, and the war in South Africa, some 
facts presented by General Greene in a recent magazine article 
as to the casualties of the American contest are extremely 
interesting. How insignificant does Buller’s loss at the Tugela 
compare with the 13,000 killed and wounded at Antietam, the 
14,000 at Shiloh, the 15,000 at Chickahominy, the 16,000 at 
Chichamauga, the 26,000 at Spotsylvania, and the 37,000 in the 
Wilderness, That war, including deaths in battle, from wounds, 
diseases or other causes demanded a toll of 304,000 lives, about 
one in nine of every man who wore the uniform, General Greene 
says. 


No publication in any foreign magazine of recent years has 
attracted so much attention in the United States, as the article in 
the current number of the NATIONAL REVIEW advocating an 
Anglo-Russian Agreement. It has been extensively copied and 
commented upon, the comment, as a general rule, being intelli- 
gent and sympathetic. Owing to the United States having 
emerged from its isolation and being an Eastern as well as a 
Western Power, foreign politics now command an attention 
which no one would have deemed possible a few years ago. 
But, as one paper says, “the Far Eastern question is now a 
question in which this country as well as England and Japan and 
Russia are concerned,” and it is because the United States has a 
stake in the Far East that any realignment of the Powers must 
necessarily be of vital concern to this country. 

The more thoughtful of the American papers do not appear to 
regard an English understanding with Russia as possible at the 
present time, although it is quite evident that such an arrangement 
would be received with much favour in this country. If at any 
time events should force the United States into seeking an alliance 
with one of the European Powers as against Germany—and such 
a contingency is not an improbability although not imminent—the 
alliance would of course be with either Great Britain or Russia, 
and despite disagreements in the past it is to England, I| feel 
quite justified in saying, that the United States would first turn. 
If then Great Britain and Russia had a comple entente so much 
the better pleased would be the United States. 

It is indeed curious how strong this anti-German feeling is and 
how much it figures in the calculations of all public men. The 
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time when there was political capital to be made by talk of a 
rupture with England has passed away. The rabid Anglophobe, 
while not an extinct species, is becoming more rare; the voice 
of the man who is cordially friendly to England grows louder 
every day. But German motives are viewed with suspicion, and 
Germany has an unfortunate habit of rubbing the American fur 
the wrong way. Reports made to Washington by the American 
officers in command of the troops in China show that there was 
a good deal of feeling between the Germans and the Americans. 
The Americans and the British got along splendidly and chummed 
together like brothers, and the cordial relations between their 
officers were never marred; but their were constant broils 
between American and German privates, and when the American 
officers complained to the Germans they were treated with a great 
deal of incivility, and in some cases much diplomacy was neces- 
sary to prevent an open rupture. Dewey’s differences with 
Diedrichs at Manila are, of course, remembered. These things 
are in themselves trivial, but they are part of the general complaint. 
They increase the widespread feeling of irritation, they help fortify 
the impression that Germany is unfriendly, and strengthen the 
belief that if Germany could safely violate the Monroe Doctrine 
and establish herself in South America, she would do so, and is 
only restrained by the knowledge that it would be instantly 
resented by the United States. 


President Roosevelt’s rather unnecessary dinner to Booker 
T. Washington—unnecessary because it is a trifle indiscreet for 
a man in Mr. Roosevelt’s position to do that which he must have 
known would have deeply stirred the resentment of the South— 
has been talked and made much of and is now nearly forgotten. 
While it lasted it was a good topic; it afforded a vent for a great 
deal of extravagant denunciation, but it will have no lasting 
effect one way or the other. Had the President given the matter 
serious consideration he probably would not have invited 
Professor Washington to dinner, but he extended the invitation 
somewhat impulsively and thereby brought down upon his 
head the wrath of the South, which was injudicious to say the 
least. The South does not like the Negro and cannot be made 
to. It looks upon the black man, no matter what his attain- 
ments or character, as an inferior being, and winces at the 
thought of a black man being honoured by an invitation to dine 
with the President, which is the highest form of social recognition 
in this country. The subject is too complex to be discussed 
in the space at my disposal at this time, and as I have on other 
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occasions explained the colour question, it does not seem 
necessary to enter into its consideration now, but it may be said 
in a word that the present generation of Southerners will not 
tolerate the thought of social equality with the Negro, and that 
the prejudice cannot be broken down by radical methods. The 
President, it is true, made a mistake, but it is not a mistake that 
will effect his political future or have any results of an important 
character. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


FREEING THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


THE definite promise has now been made on behalf of the 
Government that they intend in the coming session to propose 
rules which shall give to the House of Commons “a greater 
control over its own business, and a greater control over the men 
who insult and outrage it.” 

This announcement has been welcome to all who are concerned 
for the efficiency and dignity of Parliament, and who have watched 
the course of affairs in recent sessions. The apparent powerless- 
ness of an enormous majority to carry through the ordinary 
business of the country or to protect themselves, their country or 
its servants, from the daily insults of men who vaunt themselves 
as an alien element has given grave and general dissatisfaction. 
It is often argued that the fault must lie with Ministers, and 
especially with the Leader of the House, that a more strenuous 
conduct of affairs is required, that less patience and more energy 
would conduce to progress, that less tolerance and more resent- 
ment would be welcome to the House, and that the soft answer 
may sometimes turn away the wrath of opponents, but more 
certainly cools the enthusiasm of supporters. 

It is always easy for the looker on to call for more vigour, but 
only reasonable when the man in charge has a sufficient reserve 
of power under his control. At present the rules of the House 
of Commons do not give that power. In small ways and in large 
this is daily felt. Ifa Minister answers a trivial question curtly 
or declines to trouble a distant soldier or overburdened official 
with harassing inquiries, it is at the risk of a shower of supple- 
mentary questions and subsequent repetitions. If he does not 
give exaggerated attention to the suggestions of parliamentary 
busybodies blessed with misplaced industry and inordinate vanity, 
he finds that the wheels of his chariot run heavily, and that the 
most obvious and innocent piece of departmental work meets 
strange and unexpected difficulties. 

These interferences with the smooth working of the House of 
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Commons are serious enough, but a matter of more general con- 
sequence remains. The House has become accustomed to hear 
offensive and almost treasonable language in silence, and to listen 
to it without showing resentment. Wide as should be the limits 
of free speech in Parliament, I think there are few men who 
listened to the debates of last session without feeling that many 
things were said which should not have gone out to the world as 
tolerated in the hearing of those responsible for the good fame of 
the King’s servants and the King’s Army. 

But what is the House of Commons to do? Under the present 
rules it has no adequate power to punish an insult of this kind, 
and any attempt to resent it only rouses a storm which delays 
the progress of business and is the precise object of the offenders, 

Mr. Cripps, in his excellent article in the last number of this 
REVIEW, proposes the revival, in an effective form, of the old 
Committee of Privileges. The suggestion is valuable, and such a 
committee, formed of a small number of the most experienced 
members of the House, should be empowered to investigate 
offences of this description and also insults to the chair, as well 
as questions of privilege arising from the action of persons who 
are not members. 

By an old rule of the House, when disorderly words are uttered, 
any member is entitled to claim that they shall be taken down by 
the Clerk at the Table, and if it appears to be the pleasure of the 
House this is to be done. If a Committee of Privileges were 
established it should be competent to move that the words so 
taken down be referred to them. If this motion, on which neither 
amendment nor debate would be permitted, were carried, the 
offending member would be ipso facto suspended for the 
remainder of the sitting. The Committee would report at the 
earliest moment to the House, recommending suspension for 
whatever period they thought fit, and that report would be 
accepted or rejected by the House without amendment or 
debate. 

The powers of the Chair and of the House to take action 
without reference to the Committee of Privileges would, of 
course, remain as at present, and would continue to be used in 
simple cases; but by the power of reference to a quasi-judicial 
body the House would be saved from many painful scenes, 
and the Chair and the Leader of the House from the difficult and 
invidious task of deciding penal questions on the spur of the 
moment and in an excited assembly. 

With a strong and impartial tribunal of this description in 
the background, the Leader of the House and his supporters could 
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adequately defend the honour of themselves, of those whose 
reputations are in their charge, and of the House of Commons, 

The change in the general arrangement of business proposed 
by Mr. Cripps would be a great gain to the ordinary 
member. The excessive garrulity of the House of Commons 
is making attendance less and less attractive to the best men. 
No one who respects himself and does not desire to take any 
active part in the debate, can be expected to sit through the 
speeches of the handful of members who occupy so large a 
fraction of Parliamentary time. A man comes down on a 
Government night anxious to listen to a debate in which the 
policy of the country will be declared or challenged. He finds 
the whole afternoon frittered away with private business, questions 
to Ministers, and perhaps a motion for the adjournment, with 
the result that a speech of importance to the largest interests of 
the Empire is begun at a moment when everyone is tired, cross, 
and hungry. 

An enormous tax is put upon members who support the 
Government by their being required to remain at the House 
during dinner time in case of counts or snatch divisions. Nothing 
would give greater relief than an interval of an hour and a half 
or two hours during which they could dine at home or at their 
club without the previous labour of securing a pair. Discourage- 
ments and discomforts of this kind weary men of attendance, and 
lead to their absenting themselves as from unprofitable labour. 
The remedy lies in the direction suggested by Mr. Cripps in 
regard to order of business, questions to Ministers, and Motions 
for Adjournment. 

In regard to Private Bills the present arrangement causes 
considerable interference with the course of public business, 
and questions only suitable for a committee are often brought 
before the House. The only point that must not be forgotten 
in making any change is that the possible dangers, lobbying 
and log-rolling, would be much increased by any scheme which 
brought on private business at atime when the mass of impartial 
members would not naturally be present. Much waste of time 
would be avoided by laying down the rule that no debate upon 
a Private Bill could be raised in the House except with the 
permission of the Chairman of Committees, who, if he desired 
it, might call in the help of the Court of Referees—a body 
accustomed to deal with kindred questions. It is already the 
duty of the Chairman to be acquainted with the character of 
Private Bills on their course through the House. He exercises 
a general control, and his intervention often obviates discussion 
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in the House. What is now proposed is to give to him, or to 
a committee over which he presides ex-officio, a definite power of 
control over such discussion. This is a fresh limitation upon the 
liberty of individual members, and a fresh responsibility thrown 
on the Chair, in both respects a step in a direction in which the 
House is travelling. 

But valuable as these changes would be, they do not go far 
enough. No rearrangement.of hours of sitting and order of 
business, however economical, no tightening of rules about small 
matters such as motions for adjournment, questions to Ministers, 
or private business will be sufficient. What the House of Commons 
requires to enable it to do justice to itself is an escape from 
unnecessary labours, and freedom to allot its time to its duties 
proportionately to their importance. 

Amongst the unnecessary labours of late years and more 
especially of the last session, the burden of meaningless divisions 
has been one of the heaviest. In some respects it is worse than 
that of meaningless talk. Men are seldom obliged to listen to 
more of a debate than they feel inclined, but when the division- 
bell rings every member is constrained to abandon his affairs, 
whatever they may be, with the knowledge that he may very 
likely be detained by a string of divisions for the best part 
of an hour before he can again take up the thread of his 
occupation. 

During last session the divisions reached the record number of 
482, of which 140 took place after midnight. Unless measures of 
precaution are taken it is quite likely that in the coming session 
this number may be largely increased. No set of obstructives 
have ever hitherto pressed their power of forcing division to its 
limit, and there are great possibilities in this direction which the 
Irish seem inclined to explore. The burden is bad enough for 
any member, but it falls with special weight on Ministers who 
cannot demand constant attendance from their followers unless 
they set the example themselves. The consequence is that 
men, some elderly and others delicate, whose whole energies 
are required for the largest and most instant problems of the 
Empire, are compelled to waste several hours every week in the 
sweltering grind of the march round crowded lobbies. 

The suggestion is made by Mr. Cripps that by some undescribed 
“adequate registration conveniences” members might be saved 
the time and toil of marching round the lobbies. Such an 
arrangement might be possible in an assembly where every 
member had a seat and desk of his own, but hardly seems 
practicable to any one who has watched the hustle of members 
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crowding in to a full division. In the confusion the chances of 
error accidental or intentional, would be too serious, 

It would not be impossible, however, to improve the present 
arrangements, and the following scheme is suggested to facilitate 
the emptying of the lobbies. At present the clerk’s desk stands 
near the middle of the lobby, with a narrow passage on each side. 
Members pass in single file, one half of the alphabet on each side, 
and their names are marked off by two clerks, but no record is 
kept of their number. This is counted by the tellers at the end 
of the lobby, where members pass out in single file. It would be 
a considerable improvement if the two processes were combined. 
The clerk’s desk should be shifted to the exit, and self-recording 
turnstiles placed on each side, which members would have to pass 
through at the same time that their names were being marked off, 
In this manner they would emerge from the lobby in a double 
stream instead of a single one, and the lobby would empty nearly 
twice as fast. The tellers would stand in their present places, 
checking, if necessary, the flow of members, and would read the 
numbers from the recording instruments when the lobby was 
emptied. No one who has experience of working his way through 
crowded lobbies will doubt the relief which would be given 
by this arrangement if found practicable; and the mechanical 
and topographical details do not appear to involve serious 
difficulties. 

Another remedy of a different kind is to reduce the number of 
opportunities of challenging a division. There are many questions 
put to the House which are superfluous as being the inevitable 
logical consequence of a decision already arrived at. For example, 
when the House has passed a Bill or a Resolution through com- 
mittee, and the consideration of it is finished, the Chairman cannot 
leave the chair without putting the question that he report the 
decisions of the committee to the House. During last session 
this question was several times divided against, and on one 
occasion the closure was required to end the discussion. There 
is no reason why the Bill or Resolution should not automatically 
pass on to its next stage without need of any question put. In 
the same way after the House has decided by a majority ona 
division that a Bill be read a second time, “now,” and not “ this 
day six months,” it is possible to put the House to a second 
division on the actual question of the second reading. This is 
clearly a needless repetition, and the Speaker ought to be directed 
under such circumstances to declare the Bill read a second time 
without again putting a question to the House. 

Further, there are many forms of the House involving a 
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question which is usually merely formal, but which for one reason 
or another it would not be convenient to abolish. In these 
cases the Speaker should be given the discretion whether he 
should permit a division to be taken or not, and should be 
entitled, if he thought fit, to declare the decision of the House 
without a division. At present any single member can challenge 
a division and bring members trooping in from all parts of the 
building. Unless he fails to find a second teller, he can force the 
House to divide. It is true that the Speaker has power if, in his 
opinion, the division is frivolously or vexatiously claimed, to take 
the votes of the House by calling upon the members who support 
and who challenge his decision successively to rise in their places, 
and thereupon to declare the determination of the House. But 
this power is made nugatory by the proviso that the minority are 
to be counted and their names taken down, a condition which in 
practice makes its use scarcely ever possible. Another frequent 
case is where a series of questions are put to the House, which, 
though logically distinguishable, are practically the same, as in 
the case of closure, amendment, main question. Under the 
present rules, it is possible and usual to insist upon a division 
upon each question, although every one knows beforehand that 
the members voting on each side in each division will be the 
same, and the numbers almost identical. The first division gives 
a record of members present and their votes, and succeeding 
divisions are merely useless labour. Where there is likely to be 
any transfer of votes, a series of divisions cannot be avoided, and 
would not be grudged, but where divisions are challenged 
frivolously, vindictively or doggedly, there is no reason why the 
House should not save itself from a weary toil. A discretion in 
this matter given to the Chair would be easy of exercise, and 
might be expressed in a rule such as the following : 


After the Speaker has put the question and taken the voices for the first 
time, if a division is challenged, any member rising in his place shall be 
entitled to claim that the Speaker shall declare the determination of the House 
without proceeding to a division. If the Speaker shall be of opinion that from 
an immediately preceding division or otherwise the determination of the House 
is certain and can be declared without infringement of the rights of a minority, 
he shall be entitled forthwith to declare finally the determination of the 


House. 

There is, however, a more general problem which lies at the 
root of the difficulty. The affairs of the United Kingdom and of 
the Empire come. before the House annually in an enormous 
mass of multifarious detail, where vital principles and trifles are 
inextricably mixed. The business of the country has to be done, 
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and the party which is in the majority in the House of Commons 
has been entrusted by the country with the duty of doing it. 
Representative institutions become impossible unless it is 
accepted as an axiom that when issue is joined the will of the 
majority shall prevail, and without undue delay shall be carried 
into effect. The minority has the right by free criticism to attack 
the actions or the majority, either with the view of modifying 
those actions or in hope of converting themselves into a majority. 
But paramount to any right of the minority is the necessity 
that the King’s Government shall go on. Since human time 
and energy are limited, while human powers of debate are 
boundless, this necessity involves a power on the part of some 
authority to determine how that limited time shall be distributed 
amongst the unlimited claims upon it. 

Up till recently the public opinion of the House of Commons 
had sufficient control over individual members, and no formally 
constituted authority was found necessary. This, however, is no 
longer the case, as is recognised by every alteration in the rules 
which has taken place in the last twenty years, and it is time that 
the change should be formally acknowledged and adequate 
authority assumed by the House itself or given to a committee in 
whom it has confidence or to the chair. 

The old theory of parliamentary practice gave almost unlimited 
freedom. Every proceeding had manifold stages, and every stage 
of every proceeding gave the possibility of debate and division. 
Springing from old notions of scholastic logic came the artificial 
idea that no step could be taken by a corporate body except upon 
a decision formally taken in response to a question specifically 
put. The Speaker could not leave the chair without permission 
by question put and determined ; a Bill read a third time did not 
pass without a question to that effect ; the House on Friday could 
not adjourn till Monday without a question put upon which dis- 
cussion of all current affairs was in order. In the words of Sir 
Erskine May, “Every matter was determined in both Houses 
upon questions put by the Speaker and resolved in the affirmative 
or negative as the case may be.” 

This principle worked well enough in the leisurely days of old, 
but under the pressure of the increased activity of individuals 
the logical theory has long ago been broken into from all sides. 
The House has taken powers of action to itself. Nineteen of 
the first fifty-six Standing Orders contain provisions enabling the 
Speaker in a variety of cases to take action “without question 
put,” or providing that questions hitherto put shall be dis- 
continued, and in many other instances it is provided that 
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questions are to be put “ without amendment or debate.” After 
violent controversy the system of Closure was adopted. The 
limitations which at first hedged it round have been gradually 
dropped and no one would attempt to carry on business without 
its assistance. During last session the closure was moved eighty- 
two times, and accepted by the Chair seventy-four times. It was 
carried every time, in eighteen cases without a division, and in 
six cases on the motion of members of the Opposition. Recently 
a still further advance has been made by the Sessional Order 
which now for several years has governed Supply. In this Order, 
without waiting for the course of debate, the House lays down 
beforehand a period, fixed within very narrow limits, within 
which all debate upon one of the most important branches of its 
work is to be concluded. 

These are the cautious and gradual steps which the House of 
Commons has taken in securing control of its own business, 
The changes already advocated in this article, and others 
which have been suggested elsewhere, would secure further 
economy in detail. But this is not sufficient, and might only 
give fresh room for expatiation to the exuberant verbosities of 
which we are so weary. The House of Commons, like any 
sensible man whose desires exceed his means, must calculate 
the resources of time at its disposal and shape its expenditure 
accordingly. The coat must be cut according to the cloth. 
That is the lesson which the House has not yet taken to heart 
effectively. 

In America the same necessity was brought home to Congress 
many years ago, and the House took to itself the most drastic 
powers of deciding, by a simple majority, what amount of time, 
or whether any time at all, should be allotted to each subject. 
The methods adopted were fully described by Mr. Chamberlain 
in an article written eleven years ago,* but more than ever 
applicable to-day. Powers corresponding to those assumed by 
Congress he considered equally necessary for the working of 
the House of Commons, but instead of their being exercised by 
the resolution of a bare party majority, he proposed that they 
should be put into the hands of a more judicial body. The 
authorities to which the House of Commons is accustomed to 
yield deference are either Committees of themselves or the 
Chair. Mr. Chamberlain suggested that the necessary power 
should be given to a Committee, and proposed a “‘ Committee of 
Rules” formed of the most experienced and impartial members 
upon the model of the Committee of Selection. 

* Nineteenth Contury Review, December 1890, 
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Any Minister or member in charge of a Bill should be permitted at any stage 
in its progress to move that it be referred to the Committee of Rules with 
instructions to report, recommending a fixed limit of time for its pending and 
subsequent stages, and this motion, as well as the motion for the adoption of 
the report of the Committee, should be decided without debate. The Com- 
mittee of Rules would act under general instructions to take into consideration 
the character of the Bill, the nature of the opposition, and the time of the 
session, and it should be competent for them to report in any case that in 
their opinion it was undesirable to fix any limit. 


Such a body would come to its decision after hearing the views 
of the Whips and others concerned, but the engine would be 
rather ponderous for everyday use, and, in addition to the Com- 
mittee suggested by Mr, Chamberlain, a further discretion of the 
same kind could with advantage be given to the Chair. The 
Speaker, in extension of his existing control over the closure, 
should be authorised to consider the past and future stages of the 
measure, and if of opinion that the forms of the House had 
already afforded, or would afford, sufficient opportunities of 
debate, considering the importance of the subject, he should be 
at liberty, when moved by the Minister or member in charge of 
the measure, to put the question forthwith or to treat the stage as 
purely formal, and to advance the measure without question put. 
This power he would exercise in regard to minor matters of 
business, which now hang blocked from the beginning of the 
session to the end, and are then scrambled through or abandoned 
by a series of undignified bargains. 

Such extensive and discretionary powers may at first consider. 
ation seem alarming, but the experience of recent years shows that 
nothing less will be sufficient. We hear much of the dangers of 
over-legislation at the hands of amateurs and faddists or of over- 
zealous departments, but there are other means of protecting our- 
selves against the risk. 

The House will require to deal more earnestly and more 
honestly with Private Members’ Bills. The common sense of 
the House, which often sleeps in dealing with abstract reso- 
lutions or Bills that have no chance of passing, will be more 
closely applied to the schemes of private members and to depart- 
mental measures the more possibility they have of becoming law. 
Graver objections are the dangers of impairing the position 
of the Chair by the imposition of unsuitable responsibilities, of 
sacrificing the freedom of debate, and of destroying valuable 
safeguards against the precipitate action of a reckless Govern- 
ment. The dignity and the impartiality of the Chair must be 
preserved at all costs, but they are not inconsistent with the 
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assumption of new powers by the House. The initiative and 
the responsibility in all cases of preventing debate should lie 
with the House itself. It seems natural, as under the present 
Closure rule, to give to the Chair a veto on such proposals, to 
be exercised for the benefit of the minority, but such a power 
is not necessary, and if it should be considered invidious or 
likely to lead to suggestions of partisanship it must be abolished 
altogether. The House itself, if the responsibility were cast upon 
it, can be trusted to give fairplay uncontrolled by a veto from 
the Chair. Freedom of debate does not rest upon the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons. Its foundations are deeper. 
To quote once more from the article already referred to, “ We must 
rely onthe much more ancient traditions of the House of Commons, 
on its ingrained habit of free speech, and on the public sentiment 
of the country, which would undoubtedly resent any limitation of 
debate which went beyond the necessities of the situation.’* 

Obstructionis not the weapon of a serious Opposition. It can 
only be effective against measures of secondary importance, and 
which have no strength of opinion behind them. Whenever the 
majority is in full earnest, it will find or create means to 
override delays. That lesson was taught by the history of the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893. The debates on that measure were 
never obstructive in the sense of being frivolous. That was un- 
necessary On account of the enormous amount of debatable 
matter which a whole Constitution contains. But when discus- 
sion was prolonged beyond the sense of proportion of the 
majority, a newly invented guillotine brought matters to an issue. 
If the Bill had had any chance of passing through the House of 
Lords the patience of Mr. Gladstone would no doubt have been 
longer, but in the end the same thing would have happened. 

In this as in every other respect it is upon ancient habits of 
freedom and the force of public opinion that the fabric of the 
British Constitution rests. It has never been embodied in rigid 
and unalterable enactments, and it will never be saved by artificial 
checks and limitations. Unless this principle is acknowledged 
and acted upon in the coming revision of the rules, no tinkering 
with minor points of procedure will be of permanent avail in 
giving freedom to the House of Commons. 


J. PARKER-SMITH. 


* Mr. Chamberlain in Nineteenth Century, December, 1900. 
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THE EXCLUSION OF ALIENS AND UN- 
DESIRABLES FROM AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND 


ALONE amongst the chief divisions of the Empire the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand are not split up by any race-fissures. 
None of their cities are babels of tongues, none of their streets are 
filled with dark faces. They escape the double danger which per- 
plexes South Africa—numerous black tribes growing ever more 
numerous, ruled by two white races mortally embittered against 
each other. They have not even to solve the more delicate and 
less hopeless questions created in Canada by the presence of the 
large and fertile French Canadian people, fairly contented, but 
speaking a foreign tongue and with a State Church looking to 
Rome for guidance. With extraordinary good fortune Australia 
and New Zealand contain neither prolific tribes of aborigines nor 
alien elements too large to be absorbed in the main British stock. 
Things might very easily have been otherwise. Nearly 1,200,000 
square miles of Australia lie within the tropics, and much of this 
great area is fertile and well watered. Placed, as tropical Australia 
is, well nigh against Asia’s southern gates, it seems astonishing 
that a field so well suited for Asiatic labour should have lain idle 
and undiscovered by the East through long centuries. Asia, how- 
ever, let her chance go by. Tropical Australia has been reserved 
to be the scene of the first important experiment yet. made in 
acclimatising the Anglo-Kelt between Capricorn and the Equator. 
There are black Australian natives, but they are wild men who 
can neither resist nor mingle with the white race; they simply 
die out before its march, or flee into the desert, and even in the 
desert their numbers dwindle. The Maori in New Zealand may 
not, indeed, be doomed to disappear utterly ; but they certainly 
do not multiply and are a mere handful at most. Of the whites 
in the seven colonies ninety-five per cent. are either colonial 
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born or British, and of the sprinkling of foreign Europeans two- 
thirds come from the kindred races which blend most quickly and 
completely with ours. Even when immigrants of these races— 
the German and Scandinavian—are planted on the soil in small 
separate settlements the process of fusion with the British soon 
begins. Few of the newcomers cherish any hope of returning 
to their native land. They become naturalised in hundreds every 
year, under the easy colonial laws, only one of which, that of New 
South Wales, is severe, and that demands from the applicant but 
five years of residence. Most of the Teutonic settlers learn Eng- 
lish with little delay. Their children marry and are given in mar- 
riage amongst the British. Some of them move freely from 
district to district as the changes and chances of life require, and, 
after a generation, well nigh the only traces of foreign settlements 
are a few non-English names and a rather larger allowance than 
usual of blue eyes and flaxen hair in certain neighbourhoods. Yet 
fortunate as the colonies have been and are in escaping the 
troubles bred elsewhere by diversities of race, language, and reli- 
gion, their attractions have brought upon them immigration 
problems which, though not impossible to solve or likely to be 
lasting, are troublesome enough. The first of these is the inflow 
of coloured aliens. The second is the nuisance caused by the 
European practice of shooting moral and physical rubbish into 
young countries as though these were made to be treated like 
waste plots of ground in the environs of cities where sanitary 
arrangements are primitive. 

Dark immigrants into Australia have been of three colours, 
yellow, brown, and black; and, for discussion, may be further 
divided into those who come spontaneously, and those who 
are induced to come by colonial capitalists whose agents trans- 
port them to Australia. Under the last head come the black 
Melanesian labourers—the Kanakas—who are picked up in the 
islands of the Western Pacific and carried in thousands to work 
on the sugar plantations of Queensland. Under the first head 
come the Asiatics, yellow and brown, who require no coaxing or 
fetching to bring them to the colonies. They come of their own 
accord only too readily ; the difficulty is to keep them out. For 
steam has brought Australia within a few weeks’ voyage from the 
swarming hives of southern and eastern Asia, within easy reach of 
races which, though without the ability to discover the far South 
for themselves or build a civilisation there, are prepared in multi- 
tudes to use the discoveries of the white man and build on the 
foundations laid by his pioneers. Among Asiatics much the most 
formidable migrating race are the Chinese, the tough people who 
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can labour in almost any climate, who can shovel earth and 
outwit customers as imperturbably in the Alpine valleys of south 
New Zealand as on the scorched plains of the Darling, or the 
steaming flats that fringe Carpentaria. By the side of the China- 
man, the brown man from British India who dislikes cold and 
does not come to the colonies to tackle hard manual toil, but to 
ramble about as a huckster, seems a mild kind of gipsy. 

Chinese were heard of in Australia as long ago as 1848, when 
the Queensland squatters were employing a number of them as 
shepherds. A few years later, during the rush of gold-diggers to 
Victoria, their first serious influx began. They landed in thousands 
in Port Philip bound for Bendigo and Ballarat. The Whites were 
quick to take the alarm, and for nearly fifty years colonial law- 
makers have been endeavouring to bar the yellow men out. 
Though hampered now and again by the Colonial Office, baffled 
at times by the employing class in the colonies themselves, and 
looked on with abhorrence by a certain humanitarian school, as 
well as by those economists who think that the chief use of man is 
to produce wealth as cheaply as possible, the law-makers have had 
their way. The Exclusion Acts are slowly doing their work, and 
the Chinaman seems destined to go. 

The statistics of New South Wales through forty years show 
that the Chinese there fluctuated from 7220, their lowest number, 
to 15,445 their highest. The latter figure was reached at the end 
of 1888. 

In 1852 there were said to be 2000 Chinese in Victoria; in 
1859 they were estimated to number 42,000 there. Then they 
began to diminish, and in 1863 were but 20,000. For a gener- 
ation thereafter, however, they went on landing at Melbourne at 
the rate of about 600 a year. Meanwhile, in Queensland their 
number grew to be 18,000 or 19,000 in 1879. In New Zealand 
the census officers enumerated 5004 in the year 1881, of whom 
more than a thousand had landed in the islands in the year 
previous. At none of the ports in the colonies was it ever found 
that the yellow people were bringing their women with them. 
Out of the 14,000 living in New South Wales in 1891 only sixty 
were women. The men came, to be strangers and sojourners in 
the land without families, without capital, without knowledge of 
the English language or English ways. Asa rule, after scraping 
up about a couple of hundred pounds by manual toil or by retail 
trading of the humbler sort, they went back to China, unregretted, 
and, we may well suppose, unregretting. Some died before the 
time of returning arrived, and all that their countrymen could do 
was to send their bodies back to China that their dust might 
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mingle with the earth of the Flowery Land. A very few—one in 
fifty, perhaps—found white colonial women who would marry 
them. These settled down. The Chinese were seldom perse- 
cuted, or even molested, in any colony. Lord Carnarvon bore 
witness in the House of Lords in 1888 that their treatment had 
been mild and satisfactory. To be teased by a knot of boys, or 
have a chance stone thrown at him by some larrikin, was about 
the worst even a solitary Chinaman need expect. They were 
simply shunned and disliked. When they were first seen on the 
Victorian goldfields, Governor Sir Charles Hotham—the reverse 
of a demagogue—reported to the Colonial Office that he found 
them undesirable immigrants. A majority even of the wealthier 
colonists thought from the first that their presence in the country 
was a mistake. Free Traders joined with Protectionists in voting 
for their exclusion. To the workmen and smaller shopkeepers 
they seemed a form of competition at once unclean, unnatural, 
and unfair. What with their own readiness to return to their 
country, public repugnance, and the barriers built up higher and 
higher by the exclusion laws, the Chinese had always an uphill 
fight to maintain their numbers. Only the arrival of fresh drafts 
from China kept them from disappearing. In 1891 the number 
of them in Australia and New Zealand was estimated to be still 
42,521, thus distributed : 


New South Wales . ; ‘ ‘ x 14,156 
Victoria . . ° ° ° ° ‘ 9,377 
Queensland iti i ‘ ; ‘ . 8,574 
South Australia ‘ ° ° . ‘ 3,997 
Western Australia . . . . . 917 
Tasmania . . . . . . ° 1,056 
New Zealand . ° : . , ° 4444 

42,521 


The census figures of 1901, as far as they are published, show 
a further decline in most colonies. 

An outline of the exclusion laws of the latter half of last 
century will fully explain the arrest of the Chinese influx. The 
students of these laws, indeed, may feel puzzled when he is told 
that thousands of Asiatics. are still found in the colonies. The 
Colonial Parliaments, as I have said, lost no time in attacking the 
question created by the appearance of the Chinese on the gold- 
fields. No sooner did the colonies gain the right of self-govern- 
ment than the work of exclusion was begun. In 1855, the 
new-born legislature of Victoria passed a restrictive law imposing 
certain duties on masters of ships bringing Chinese passengers 
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to the colony. The measure was pleasantly called “An Act to 
Make Provision for Certain Immigrants,” and provided that no 
ship was to bring more Chinese passengers than one for every 
ten tons ofits tonnage. Moreover, for every Chinese who might 
land in Victoria the shipmaster had to deposit {10 with the 
collector of customs, The money so paid was to form a fund for 
the relief and support of any Chinese who might become a 
charge on the public funds. This Victorian Act was adopted 
by New South Wales in 1861, in spite of some show of opposition 
by the Legislative Council in Sydney. The Colonial Office 
allowed both laws to receive the Royal assent. The Victorian 
remained in force for about eight years and that of New South 
Wales for about six. They were repealed partly because the 
Asiatic stream had slackened for a time, and partly to please the 
Colonial Office. It was not until 1876 that any conflict took 
place between the Imperial Government and any Colonial 
Parliament. In that year the legislature of Queensland imposed 
a special licence fee upon the Asiatics working on the goldfields, 
Governor Cairns reserved the Bill for consideration in Downing 
Street. The Queensland Ministry protested, on the ground that 
a governor ought not to reserve any Bills beyond those indicated 
in the Royal institutions ordinarily given to governors. Lord 
Carnarvon, however, not only sustained his subordinate but 
vetoed the Bill, and in a well-known dispatch addressed to 
Governor Cairns in March 1877, laid down the principle “that 
exceptional legislation calculated to exclude from any part of 
her Majesty’s dominions the subjects of a State at peace with her 
Majesty is highly objectionable.” The Queenslanders, however, 
thought differently to his lordship, and, undeterred by this snub, 
passed next year an Act virtually adopting the restrictions which 
had in former years been in force in Victoria and New South 
Wales, and which I have already sketched. A section in the 
Queensland version of the Victorian law encouragingly provided 
that any immigrant who left the colony within three years after 
arrival without having broken the criminal law or received 
charitable aid should have his £10 landing deposit returned to 
him. This Bill Downing Street permitted to become law. 

Ere this the Victorian law of 1855 and the New South Wales 
law of 1861 had, as we have seen, been repealed ; and, outside of 
Queensland, the Chinese could go in and out of Australia very 
much as they pleased between 1867 and 1881. Yet public 
feeling was by no means asleep, and when the inflow from 
Hong-Kong swelled again in 1880 and 1881 several Govern- 
ments were pressed to take prompt action. In consequence, 
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1881 may be noted as the year in which a new start in the 
work of exclusion was made. In that year no less than 
four of the seven colonies—New South Wales, Victoria, New 
Zealand, and South Australia— passed exclusion laws. The 
four statutes were much alike. Under them every Chinaman 
was to pay, on arrival, a poll-tax of {10, and, in New South 
Wales and Victoria, the proportion of Chinese immigrants 
brought in any ship was not to be more than one to every 
hundred tons. In South Australia no Chinese might land unless 
they had been vaccinated. The continental colonies insisted 
that the poll-tax should be levied on Chinese who crossed by 
land from one colony to another. Tasmania followed the 
example of her four neighbours in 1887, and before she did so 
Queensland had gone beyond them all. In 1884 the northern 
colony found it needful to stiffen her law and to enact that the 
poll-tax should be £30, that it should not be refunded to Asiatics 
on leaving the colony, and that the proportion of immigrants to 
ship’s tonnage should be one to fifty tons. The four colonies 
which had passed exclusion laws in 1881 were content to do 
nothing further until 1888. 

In 1888 there was something like a sudden panic. The official 
figures for the previous year showed that nearly 4500 Chinese 
had entered New South Wales in twelve months. Rumours went 
about of a great influx into tropical Australia. In Victoria the 
arrivals had gone up from 327 in 1882 to 1108 four years later. 
Sir Henry Parkes, Prime Minister of New South Wales, addressed 
a memorandum to the Imperial Government urging that the 
Foreign Office should negotiate for a treaty with China similar 
to that just then secured by the United States. Sir Henry 
pointed out that the matter was too grave to admit of long delay, 
and that if protection could not be given by England the 
Australian Parliaments would have to act in self-defence how- 
ever much irritation they might cause in the East. The memo- 
randum was telegraphed home by Governor Lord Carrington, 
and was undoubtedly an able and temperate document. Whether 
the Imperial authorities would have been able or willing to do 
what was asked is not known. What is certain is that Sir Henry 
Parkes gave them no time to try diplomacy. His appeal had 
been all that was mild; his conduct thereafter was all that was 
hasty. No man could discuss the principles of co-operation and 
concord with more gusto than he; he seemed to enjoy it. But 
when it came to be a question of action he was wont to go his 
own way and not to stick at a trifle. A memorandum is one thing, 
an emergency is another. Just a month after his appeal to Downing 
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Street two steamers reached Port Jackson with some 400.Chinese 
on board. Parkes refused to allow them to land, and, backed by his 
party in the Lower House of Parliament, suspended the standing 
orders, and in a few hours passed a drastic exclusion Bill. This 
the Legislative Council threw out, and the quarantined Chinamen 
appealed to the Supreme Court. A number of them who were 
either British subjects or had already been in Australia were 
allowed to land ; others had to go back to China. The incident 
was discussed with warmth throughout the colonies, and very 
naturally caused the Colonial Office to ask questions. 

In June an intercolonial conference was held, at which all the 
Australian Governments were represented. There resolutions 
were passed affirming that Chinese immigration could best be 
restricted by diplomatic action of the Imperial Government and 
by uniform Australasian laws. The conference indicated that the 
exclusion of Chinese should be general, with specific exceptions ; 
that the Chinese passengers in any ship should not exceed one to 
every 500 tons: and that for Chinese to cross the border from 
one colony to another should be made a misdemeanour. 

The colonies did not wait for Imperial diplomacy. Parkes, 
who was the first to act, characteristically went to work 
within a few weeks of his rebuff by the Legislative Council. 
This time he was not to be denied. A second Bill prepared 
by him was quickly forced through the Sydney Parliament, 
and he saw it placed on the Statute Book in July 1888. Short 
of shutting Chinese out in so many words the measure could 
hardly have gone further. It raised the poll-tax from {1 to 
£100, and altered the tonnage proportion from 100 to 300 tons. 
No Chinese was, henceforth, to engage in mining without 
the consent of the Minister of Mines, and no Chinese alien 
might be naturalised. The penalty for a breach of the law 
was made as high as £500. The only concession to any scruples 
the Colonial Office might feel on the matter was that Chinese, 
who were British subjects, were exempted. The Act was assented 
to in London, and there can be no question of its effectiveness. 
In 1887 the Chinese who entered New South Wales numbered 
4436. In 1889 the number of arrivals wasnine. Ten years later 
it was thirty-six, of whom only five were aliens. 

In Victoria the Chinese question roused almost as much excite- 
ment in 1888 as it did in New South Wales. Asalready mentioned 
the numbers of incoming Chinese registered at Melbourne had 
been growing for some years in spite of the law of 1881. Early 
in 1888 came that well-remembered episode, the refusal of the 
Victorian collector of customs to allow the Chinese from the 
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steamer Afghan to land. The reason given was that the number 
on board the vessel exceeded the statutory tonnage proportion, 
and that certain of the Chinese who claimed to be naturalised 
British subjects, and therefore exempt from poll-tax, showed 
fraudulent papers. Out of the collector’s action arose the noted 
lawsuit of Chung Teong Toy versus Musgrove. This was a suit 
brought, by one of the Afghan’s passengers, against an officer of the 
Victorian Government. It became a test case on the unrestricted 
right of Colonial Governments to shut out aliens. After a delay 
of many months judgment was finally given in favour of the 
Government. It was decided that no alien, however hardly used, 
had any remedy at law against acolony. Asasecurity to Australia 
and New Zealand the decision in Chun Teong Toy versus 
Musgrove may be held worth many statutes. Oddly enough, the 
colonies owe their victory not to any law court of their own— 
for the Supreme Court of Victoria decided against them—but to 
the English Privy Council, the Imperial court from which they 
have lately been trying to cut themselves off. It was the Privy 
Council which in 1891 declared that no alien debarred from 
landing in Australia had any right of action against the local 
government. Briefly, the meaning of this is that, except by going 
to war with the colonies, no foreign power can force them 
to receive a single alien against their will. Long before 
judgment in the test case was delivered, Victoria, correctly 
adhering to the lines laid down by the inter-colonial conference 
but ignored by New South Wales, passed a law in 1888 fixing the 
tonnage proportion at one passenger to five hundred tons. Under 
this act the poll-tax was abolished, but any Chinaman who 
attempted to enter Victoria by land without the Governor's 
permission was to be fined not less than £5 or more than 
£20. 

The Australian panic was felt in New Zealand, but the New 
Zealand Parliament was content with a mild amendment limiting 
somewhat more strictly than before the proportion of Chinese 
passengers to tonnage. It made it one passenger to a hundred 
tons, and the colony was satisfied for another nine years to let 
the poll-tax of £10 remain unaltered, It was not until 1896 that, 
after a struggle with their Legislative Council, the Government of 
New Zealand managed to have the tax raised to £100. 

With this we come to the end, for the present, at any rate, of 
restriction laws aimed solely, and in so many words, at Chinese. 
Except the one law in New Zealand in 1896, no anti-Chinese Acts 
have been passed in the last twelve years. This has been: due to 
two causes. First, the exclusion laws have on the whole been 
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effectual. Then, other Asiatics have begun to enter the colonies 
in sufficient numbers to excite dislike and uneasiness. 

Any one reading the text of the colonial Chinese anti-Acts is at 
once struck with the extent to which, under their provisions, 
responsibilities are placed and penalties may be inflicted on ship- ~ 
masters and shipowners. Much in the laws, indeed, seems aimed 
rather against British shipping companies than at passengers from 
China. It is indeed the case that the colonies believed in past 
years that they owed to certain British steamship owners in the 
Orient any risk they were running of a yellow influx. The 
Chinese immigrants, whom they were trying to shut out, were 
not shipped from China itself, but were brought down to 
Hong-Kong in small parties by British agents, and taken to 
the colonies by way of Singapore; and the Australians, when 
criticised in England for their “selfish” exclusion policy, felt 
with some bitterness that their national life and future were 
being endangered by the same British trading spirit which, while 
poisoning Chinese with opium in the interests of India, was ready 
to champion the cause of China when money was to be made by 
swamping Australia and New Zealand with yellow barbarians. 
The British authorities at Hong-Kong and Singapore might easily 
and quietly have discouraged the emigration without giving the 
Chinese Government any valid cause of complaint. They didnot 
do so. It was believed twelve years ago that the Colonial Office 
was willing to authorise them to act, but shrank from conflict with 
the shipping companies.* 

The figures of the census of 1891, showing as they did, 
that the Chinese in the seven colonies numbered less than 
43,000, did much to -allay public feeling; and the whole 
question of alien immigration might have been let alone for some 
time had it not been for perennial discontent amongst the 
whites in Queensland with Kanaka labour in the sugar fields. 
A certain number of Japanese, too, had found their way to the 
northern extremity of Queensland. Then, singly, or in twos 
and threes, a vagrant people from British India began to stray 
through all the colonies, where they moved from place to place, 
hawking and peddling. They were brown men, and were some- 
times, called Afghans, but usually went by the odd name of 
Assyrians, They competed with the smaller shopkeepers, roused 
the suspicions of the workpeople, and had the disagreeable social 
characteristics of low-caste Orientals. Partly at least to deal with 
them, a conference of the Australian Governments was held at 
Sydney in March 1895, the outcome of which was another batch 
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of exclusion laws passed in 1896. These were Acts aimed, for the 
first time, not at Chinese alone, but at all coloured Asiatics 
and Africans, Almost simultaneously New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Tasmania endeavoured to extend the anti-Chinese 
law to other coloured aliens. New Zealand made a similar 
attempt, but, oddly enough, exempted British Indians. All the 
Bills were reserved for consideration-at home, and the Colonial 
Governments gradually discovered that none except Tasmania 
were to have the Royal assent given them. 

The Colonial Office, which in 1896 was in the somewhat 
unusual position of having a man at its head who had a mind 
of his own, had at length adopted a definite policy towards 
colonial restriction laws. This policy it has since adhered to, 
and has for some years been employing both persuasion and 
passive resistance to induce the colonies to accept it. The 
policy is that for the future exclusion laws are not to be aimed 
at the people of any nationality but at undesirable persons 
generally. It is ostensibly a proposal to judge immigrants less 
by race and colour than by quality. A common form, showing 
the kind of form which Downing Street is prepared to agree to, 
is found in the Natal Restriction Act of 1897. The immediate 
object of the Natal law was to check the flow of coolies from 
British India. It effects this by exciuding the following classes 
of persons of all nations: (a) Any person who when asked 
fails to write in some European language an application for 
admission to the colony; (b) A pauper or person likely to 
become a public charge ; (c) An idiot or lunatic ; (d) any person 
suffering from a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease ; 
(e) Any one who has within two years before arriving been con- 
victed of a serious non-political offence; (f) A prostitute or 
person living on the earnings of prostitution. 

Any person of the prohibited classes who tries to enter the 
colony may be imprisoned for six months, unless he is deported, 
or finds two approved sureties for £50 each that he will quit 
Natal within a month. Penalties as high as £100 for each 
immigrant, or {5000 for each shipload of them, are imposed on 
the master and owners of vessels bringing prohibited persons to 
the colony. Altogether the law is quite likely to be effectual in 
barring out the poorer sort of Asiatics, though it will not affect 
all Japanese if, in days to come, large numbers of them, as seems 
- probable, learn English. 

When the Imperial Government does not wish a colonial Act 
to become law the King need not formally veto it. All that is 
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Majesty’s consideration is to do nothing at all. The Royal assent 
is not given, and after a year the Bill lapses. This was the fate of 
the Asiatic Restriction Bills of ’96. Anxious inquiries at Downing 
Street only elicited the assurance that the important matter dealt 
with in them would be discussed by Mr. Chamberlain in confer- 
ence with the Premiers of the colonies on their visit to London 
to attend the Jubilee of 1897. It was discussed accordingly, and 
the Premiers acquiesced in the fiat of the Colonial Office and 
accepted the Natal Act as the basis of future laws. They were 
quite acute enough to perceive that it mattered little to them 
whether an undesirable alien was to be shut out for being a 
Hindoo or for being unable to write in English, French, or 
German ; until Asiatics are highly educated the result would be 
much the same, and if the new method pleased the English 
Government so much the better. 

New South Wales, New Zealand, and Tasmania at once set 
themselves to legislate on the new lines. It is interesting to note 
that, while following the Natal law generally, all their Parliaments 
modified it, and in all cases made it less stringent. New South 
Wales struck out five of the six prohibited classes enumerated in the 
Natal Act; Tasmania was satisfied to omit the last; New Zealand 
to leave out the second and last. New Zealand showed her 
attachment to all that is British—even to the illiterate Briton— 
by stipulating that the writing test should not be applied to 
persons of English or Irish blood. Western Australia, on the 
other hand, which dealt with the question somewhat later, 
adopted all the Natal prohibitions, and also the penalties, saving 
only that the highest fine to be inflicted on the masters and 
owners of a ship was reduced from {5000 to £500. But 
provisos were inserted that the Act should not interfere 
with the importation of coloured labourers into that part 
of Western Australia which lies north of latitude 27° south. 
In the tropical half of the colony they are employed in pearl- 
fishing and other work, and their importation and employment 
are regulated by special laws, “The Imported Labour Registry 
Acts” of 1884 and 1897. 

In 1900 the Government of Queensland came into collision 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. For some seven years Queens- 
land had, under laws entitled “Sugar Works Guarantee Acts,” 
been giving State aid to central sugar mills, and had lent large 
sums of money for these under certain conditions. One of these 
conditions excluded Kanakas from mill-work. In an Amendment 
Act passed for the purpose of enabling further sums to be granted, 
words were inserted excluding other coloured aliens as well as 
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Kanakas. The Colonial Office objected to this, and the Royal 
assent was not given to the Bill. As, however, in the interval the 
Federal Government had come into existence pledged to deal 
with Kanaka labour, the general question of alien immigrants 
passed from the State to the Federal Parliament. So the vetoing 
of the Queensland Bill was quietly taken. People were waiting 
to see what Mr. Barton’s policy would be. That policy, which is 
that the employment of Kanaka labour must cease within five 
years, and that aversion of the Natal Act is to apply to immigrants 
generally, is now before the Federal Parliament. 

If to-morrow the colonies were to adopt a bag-and-baggage 
policy with Asiatics, and expel the whole brown and yellow 
element at six months’ notice, no great material interest would 
suffer. Such an action would be cruel, and might do great 
moral harm, but it would not injure a single important industry 
in Australia or New Zealand. The case of the Kanaka labourers 
of Queensland is different. It is by importing and using them that 
the sugar planters there have built up their businesses. In the 
belief that black labour would be available some five or six 
millions sterling have been invested in sugar-planting, and sugar 
is now one of the colonies’ main products. The output fluctuates 
with the wet and dry seasons, but grows, and may fairly be 
reckoned as worth more than a million sterling a year, or with 
by-products a million and a half—almost as much as that of the 
butter factories of Victoria. Even with modern machinery it 
takes nine tons of cane to produce a ton of sugar, and the labour 
required for the plantations is therefore large. Between 8000 
and gooo Kanakas are regularly employed to furnish it, or rather 
such portions of it as the law allows. For the Kanakas may only 
work at tropical or semi-tropical agriculture or at the actual 
handling of the cane. Much mill-work and incidental labour 
about the plantations is reserved for whites. So jealously is this 
done that, though during the last nine years the output of sugar 
has doubled, the number of black labourers used has only grown 
from 7771 to 9237. Sugar-planting, therefore, provides employ- 
ment and good wages for several thousand whites, over and 
above the planters, large and small. Since the big plantations 
began to be broken up, and small farms, feeding large central 
sugar-mills, began to take their place, the number of white 
cultivators has, of course, multiplied. 

As all the world knows, the Kanaka plantation hands are picked 
up in the islands of the Western Pacific and carried to Queens- 
land in labour schooners, This recruiting, or enlisting, as it is 
termed, was begun a quarter of a century ago. For some years 
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private enterprise was allowed free play therein with conse- 
quences which shocked humanity. Then the State stepped in 
and the labour traffic ceased to exhibit certain of the features of 
the old African slave-trade. To-day, it probably shows as few 
abuses as any system can under which the labour of savage and 
inferior tribes is exploited by a stronger race. It is vigilantly 
supervised and is not unpopular amongst the islanders. Many 
of them willingly stay on in Queensland after their term has 
expired, or even re-enlist after returning to their island homes 
and living awhile amongst their kinsfolk. When on the planta- 
tions they work from nine to ten hours daily. The food given 
them is good and abundant; they are passably well clothed and 
roughly housed. The State sees to it that their wages—usually 
from £6 to £12 a year—are paid to them in gold. Missionary 
work is done amongst them ; and, though it is impossible to rate 
the Queensland labour traffic as, on the whole, a Christianising 
influence, the observers who have called it so need not be 
branded as hypocrites. 

On the other hand, the labourers are savages. Though called 
Polynesians, very few of them belong to the fine, intelligent, 
brown people of the Eastern Pacific. They are black, sullen- 
looking Melanesians from the Western islands—a fierce and 
lower race. Of medium height and not ill-shapen, they are not 
a tough people, and the mortality on the plantations is heavy. In 
six years (1887-92) no fewer than 2700 luckless islanders died in 
Queensland. It is only fair to say that the death-rate fell during 
these years and has fallen lower since. It still, however, ranges 
from thirty to forty in the thousand and is three times that of the 
Queensland whites. There are those who would explain away 
the significance of this by arguing that the death-rate in most of 
the Pacific Islands is probably high. But, then, the plantation 
hands are carefully selected, and are mostly strong men, young 
or in the prime of life. The death-rate amongst white Australian 
workmen picked with anything like equal care would certainly 
not be more than six in the thousand. The Kanakas are 
occasionally violent, even murderous. Now and then bodies of 
them indulge in wild orgies, and the spectacle of a crowd of 
black men excited by drink and opium is not attractive. Kanakas 
may learn something of the virtues of civilised life ; they certainly 
make acquaintance with several of its vices. 

The advantages of black labour on the plantations are two: it 
is cheap and it is in regular supply. The stress of plantation 
work is intermittent, and some of it is as trying as any labour 
that white Australians put their hands to. Cane-growing in the 
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cooler season is not unpleasant; the “trashing” and the cutting 
in the hot months are different matters. In “trashing” the 
labourer walks slowly or stoops amongst close-set cane-stalks 
ten feet high and thick enough to prevent the least whiff of air 
from blowing through the brakes. The thermometer, held chest 
high, sometimes registers 120° in the shade. In this suffocating 
atmosphere, to strip off with the hand the superfluous under- 
leaves and sheath from the stalks is a business which may, in 
its sultriest hours, be fairly compared with shovelling coals in 
the stoke-holes of Red Sea steamers. The man who earns wages 
by “trashing ” eats his bread, not in the sweat of his brow only, 
but in the sweat of every square inch of his skin. To suggest 
that such toil is a light matter to whites is absurd. It is, however, 
going too far to assert that white men cannot do the work. 
They can and do. There are small cane farmers in the Mackay 
and Bundaberg districts to-day who tackle every kind of outdoor 
work that planting requires. In the river-valleys of northern 
New South Wales sugar is grown without coloured labour ; 
600 whites work in the cane-fields there in a climate not 
very much cooler. A hot day by the Clarence is very like 
a hot day near Maryborough. Any difference seems about 
that between toasting and simmering. The notion that white 
men cannot work out of doors under the Queensland sun 
is disproved daily by thousands of examples. Not only in 
the Bundaberg and Maryborough country, which lies south 
of Capricorn, but further north, in the Tropics proper, white 
men make roads, ballast railways, and plough and sow, to say 
nothing of doing the work of shepherds and stockmen; in the towns, 
work as builders and carpenters, and in seaports as lumpers and 
wharf-labourers. They could take the places of the gooo Kanakas 
whom the planters regard as the irreducible minimum of black 
labour required by the plantations, and could do the work which 
the islanders do rather better than it is done now. But they 
would demand white men’s wages. They would not work for 
rations, five to twenty shillings monthly, a rough hut, and two suits 
of coarse clothing a year. Moreover, to arrange for full supplies 
of reliable white labour at the busy seasons would not be easy as 
matters now stand. ‘The colony has allowed the sugar industry 
to grow up leaning on the black labour. The planters have a 
strong case when they urge that a sudden expulsion of the 
islanders might ruin them, and that Queensland is morally bound 
to try every rational alternative. In 1885 Sir Samuel Griffith 
and the Progressive party in Queensland passed a law that after 
five years no more Kanakas should be enlisted, The announce- 
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ment did not ruin the planters. It did check the growth of 
sugar production. That stood still for seven years, until, after 
the abandonment of the exclusion proposal, the season of 1893 
showed an increase. If Australia were governed by rigid English 
free traders she would have to choose between the ruin of the 
planters or the permanent use of coloured labour. As the Austra- 
lians govern themselves and have manhood suffrage, there is just as 
little doubt that they will not tolerate any black spot on their map. 
They will have a white Australia, cost what it may. No material 
interest of any class, however powerful or useful, will make 
“Piebald Australia !” a winning cry at election time. The con- 
trol of immigration has passed from the local to the Federal 
Parliament, and a majority of the men Queensland has sent to 
the Federal Parliament are against coloured labour.* If the 


* This jingle, from the Sydney Bulletin, expresses well enough the spirit of 
the movement called by the appalling name, “ Anti-Kanakaite ”: 


WHITE AT THE Core! 
Queensland Fed. Election Verdict, 1901. 


We harked when they told us again and again— 
That the Lord had intended our upland and plain 
As a nest for the nigger, the Jap. and the Chow, 
Our land as a prize for old Greed and his plough. 
We harked and we swore, 
As they raved and they tore, 
We would show them our country was White at the core. 


*Twas ruin (they bellowed) to give up the Black, 
Our life was the sweat of a poor nigger’s back 
Our race was too puny to grapple with cane, 
We were wanting in brawn and we hadn’t the brain, 
And they chanted it o’er, 
As they'd chanted before, 
Never dreaming the country was White at the core! 


We listened—we laughed, and we waited our Day, 
And marshaled our men up in battle array. 
Our bugles they blew, and this burden they bore 
“ The country we live in is White at the core! 
White evermore, 
Inland and shore, 
White in its dealings and White at the core!” 


Alack for the coddlers of Black and of Brown! 
The colours they loved—and their colours are down. 
They see a free race in the land at their side, 
For the Freeman has proved that they damnably lied. 
He has settled the score 
And the quarrel of yore 
By the answer he gave ’em of “ White at the core 
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other States of the Federation respect the mandate of the State 
chiefly interested the Kanaka must go. As the inclinations of 
the other States are all against Kanaka labour, there is no doubt 
of the answer the Federal Parliament will give to the question. 
Fortunate as this is for the future of the continent and the 
democracy, it imposes a difficult task on the statesmen of the 
Commonwealth. A way out of the entanglement may be sup- 
plied by a customs duty on sugar high enough to secure the 
Australian market for the sugar-planters, and to enable them to 
tide over the troublesome business of gradually filling their 
Kanakas’ places with competent white labour and labour-saving 
machinery.* Beyond supplying the Australian market the planters 
need not hope to go. 

The objections of the people of the seven colonies to coloured 
immigrants—objections which are shared by all but a very few 
of them—admit of brief and simple statement. Dark races living 
amongst whites either blend with them or do not. Where, as in 
the United States, the two colours do not blend the result is a 
miserable state of loathing, hatred, and fear, on the heels of 
which come problems political and social for which the wit of 
man has yet found no solution. Where, again, as in South and 
Central America, the white and dark races do mingle, the pro- 
duct is a mongrel and degraded people by no means fitted for 
free self-government. The choice, therefore, lies between a 
condition in which the land is occupied by two sullen and 
separate camps, or one in which the purity and full efficiency of 
the superior race is destroyed. 

It has been argued that the Chinese are not a degrading 
element; that they are an industrious, peaceful, and frugal 
people, with a civilisation, a learning, and an education of their 
own. It has been said by many Englishmen, Mr. R. W. Dale 
amongst others, that the Chinese have been hated in Australia 
for their virtues, not their vices. The reply to this is that, to 
begin with, the Chinese are admitted by all observers to be 
utterly unfit to use political rights in a democracy. They have 
no conception of government and public duty as these are 
understood in Europe. Their civilisation is an arrested develop- 
ment, their education petrified, their learning confined to a 
handful. Their literati may be entitled to be called civilised, 
but the classes from which their emigrants are drawn are not 
literati. Industrious they are, but industry without certain 
social qualities is a doubtful virtue. A man may be industrious, 


* Since this passage was written the Barton Government has proposed to 
do this, 
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and yet be dirty, miserly, ignorant, a shirker of social duty, and 
a danger to public health. All these most of the Chinese immi- 
grants are. It is said that they commit few crimes. A man may 
be a very undesirable citizen without infringing the criminal law. 
It is said that without them certain industries, market-gardening 
especially, would not be carried on. As a general proposition 
that is sheer nonsense, as every one knows who has seen the 
white market-gardeners and small farmers. It has long since 
ceased to have in it any minute amount of truth it ever contained. 
The Chinese do nothing in the colonies which the whites cannot 
and will not do. All they have furnished for many years is an 
unfair form of competition, degrading the standard of comfort. 
The white workman in the colonies is expected to be clean and 
comfortably dressed ; to marry and rear children; to have a 
home, decent, bright, and which looks a credit to the neigh- 
bourhood. His children have to be healthy, well fed, and 
properly clothed. He has to support them until their thirteenth 
or fourteenth year. The father and mother are expected to read 
books and newspapers and give a certain amount of time and 
intelligent attention to public affairs. The Chinaman, when 
allowed, will live in a hovel and scorn sanitation. Without 
family responsibilities, without social interests, without political 
knowledge, he comes to a colony to extract what he can from it, 
and to take his savings back to China. At one time the home- 
going Chinese were reckoned to be taking, one year with another, 
an annual quarter of a million sterling away from the colonies. 
When competing with white men their one idea of competition 
is undercutting, and in retail trading they are certainly not less 
deceitful than the meaner whites. Neither they nor the Japanese 
would permit floods of white labourers and small shopkeepers to 
inundate the Far East. If such intruders poured in by thousands 
they would be massacred. All things considered, the right of 
Australians and New Zealanders to keep their soil for men fit 
to be free and self-governing is clear enough. 

In addition to the difficulties caused by aliens who seek the 
colonies, and by coloured labourers who are brought there, there 
is the problem furnished by the undesirable immigrant, whose 
unfitness is special and personal and not a matter merely of 
colour or country. We are all familiar with the magistrate who 
instead of sending some promising young criminal to gaol lets 
him off with a fine because his relatives promise to send him to 
the colonies. To the colonies are sent the clerk who has robbed 
his employers and whose friends have made secret restitution ; 
the drunkard or gambler whose family are prepared to pay for 
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escape from his society; the lunatic not too dangerous to be 
allowed to travel; and the patient too far gone in consumption to 
hope for recovery. All this wreckage is sent adrift on the ocean 
to be thrown up on colonial beaches. 

When they face the question of dealing with it colonial law- 
makers are dragged different ways by the opposite forces of human 
pity and the need for protecting their own people. While it is 
creditable to them that they have hesitated to pass severely 
exclusive Acts it is none the less certain that they are being forced 
by the logic of hard facts to follow America’s example. The 
Natal Act already quoted gives power to shut out paupers, lunatics, 
and criminals, and the colonies which have copied it have there- 
fore the power it gives of closing their doors to such undesirables. 
Before the date of the Natal Act, 1897, several of the Colonial 
Parliaments had already taken authority to deny entrance to 
certain classes of grossly unfit persons. As early as 1882, the 
Imbecile Passengers Act of New Zealand empowered any 
collector of customs to require a master or shipowner certified to 
have brought an insane or hopeless infirm passenger to the colony 
to enter into abond of £100 to defray any public expenses laid out 
on such passengers. Tasmania in 1885, Victoriain 1890, South 
Australia in 1891,,New South Wales and Western Australia in 1892 
enacted similar laws under different names. In these the maximum 
sum of the bond to be executed varies from {£100 to £500. New 
South Wales and Tasmania included all persons likely from any 
cause to become a public charge ; South Australia put felons in 
the category ; and Western Australia placed on her black list any 
passenger who is “completely indigent.” 

No one is more alive than the writer to the natural dislike felt 
by most people to anything like a severely exclusive law. To a 
generous mind there is something almost repulsive at first sight in 
the notion of closing young countries not yet half peopled to any 
who may go thither to seek or repair their fortunes. Colonists 
themselves feel this acutely. The founders of the colonies them- 
selves were not made up of the wealthy and more fortunate 
members of society. Those of them who have thriven in their 
new homes have, in most cases, begun low down on the ladder. 
The colonial magnate who is proud to recall the day when he 
landed without a shilling in his pocket is still to be met with in 
Australia and New Zealand, though he is not so common now as 
he was a generation ago. To such a man, as he recalls his own 
small beginnings and successful struggles, there is something 
nauseous, if not positively inhuman, in a proposal to shut the gate 
of his colony in the face of the penniless immigrant. Joined 
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with this natural and worthy repugnance is something else of 
a more calculating kind. Colonial employers fear and distrust 
any law in which they detect a purpose to limit the supply of 
labour, 

At first sight the case fora kindly practice of the principle of 
laissez faire seems very strong, and we need not wonder that until 
lately the sentiment in favour of an open door for all white men 
has easily carried the day. There is, however, a case for the other 
side, which is strong and growing yearly stronger. It is found not 
only in the industrial growth of the colonies, but in the peculiar 
social and political lines on which they are moving. They have 
become democracies of a socialistic complexion, and the tinge of 
socialism is deepening. Have such democracies no right to select 
with care those whom they take into partnership? At present 
the State does not undertake to find work for everybody who is 
without it, but the leaders of the governing parties do hold out 
hopes that they will make all reasonable and prudent exertions to 
help men to find it. The only limits recognised are financial. 
Money will not be spent on useless works just because they are 
relief works. Nor will the State lay out money even on useful 
works which it cannot afford to spend. The democracy feels the 
presence of unemployed in the colonies to be a blot and 
reproach. This feeling is largely one of sympathy and pity, not 
a mere selfish dread of the competition which may come from 
the desperate plight of such men. The prime object of the 
labour parties must be so to shape laws and policy that “ work for 
all” shall no longer be an ideal and a dream, but a tangible 
reality. If, however, as fast as this is done, the natural migratory 
law of population defeats the reformers, their task will be 
hopeless. 

It is an unwelcome task to interfere with the free transit of 
civilised human beings from one friendly land to another. The 
law-maker who tries to restrain over ever so small an area the 
forces of supply and demand becomes the target of much ready- 
made criticism. Nevertheless, if the conditions of modern industry 
are to be regulated at all, the so-called “law” of supply and 
demand must not be allowed to override everything. I see no 
more unreason in trying to protect a country from possible 
inroads of destitution than in trying to interfere with unrestricted 
competition in factories, with sweating, with child labour, with 
truck, with adulteration, with the employment of coloured labour, 
or with any other of the bad influences which tend to lower the 
standard of comfort. It is the wish of colonial progressives that 
their reformers should not be afraid to lead the way. So far from 
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fearing to see their countries ahead of others in the march of 
political progress and improvement, they dream proudly of lead- 
ing on the upward path. Their object is not to remain safely and 
cautiously on the common level, however good the company 
there may be, but to raise their countries and the condition of - 
their masses somewhat, if only a little, higher than their neigh- 
bours. If they were not succeeding, or were not likely to succeed 
in this, they might not need to protect themselves by any artificial 
means against destitute or undesirable humanity. It is because 
they hope and believe that their natural advantages and bold 
experiments will have the result of making happy, comfortable, 
and enviable lands that they have come to see the necessity of 
unusual safeguards, 


W. P. REEVES. 


CONCERNING MOUNTAINS 


OF all perverse passions, that of the mountaineer is one of the 
most inexplicable. Not he, the hardy peasant, chamois hunter, 
dweller in the hills, who would seem to have come into the world 
with hands more prehensile than those which evolution has 
allotted to us in this topmost age of time, with feet already shod in 
the hobnailed boots with which he stumps the rocks and clings on 
to the slopes—it is not he whom I need justify in the eyes of city 
folk. He is a part of his surroundings, an inseparable attribute 
to the brilliant picture, the human interest in the foreground, 
necessary to mark the aloofness of grim peak and shining snow. 
It is fit that he should regard the mountains as his father and mother, 
since the reasonable man will allow that they are indubitably the 
source of his bread and butter and the bit of hard cheese on top. 
But we who leave our beds to lie upon straw, our ease for days of 
unrewarded toil, and exchange our well-appointed meals for a dry 
prune and a drier crust, what sense is there in our folly? Letme 
at once disarm criticism : there is none, or at least there is none 
which would appeal to a judge were he not predisposed in favour 
of the defendant. For which reason the self-respecting moun- 
taineer makes occasion from time to time to slip a persuasive 
word into such ears as will hear, sometimes taking cover under 
the much mishandled robe of science, sometimes masquerading 
as the observer of men and manners under strange conditions, 
sometimes as the artist, discoursing of colour values, of purple 
and of orange on the snows “See now!” hesays, “we, too, take 
an interest in matters appertaining to the reason and the imagi- 
nation ; we are neither fools nor mad ; such and such things we 
seek in the hills, as your honours seek them in other places, but 
it is the same search.” And all the time he hugs to his heart some 
memory of the last labouring step up the long ice slope, of the 
desperate reaching out into the void round an overhanging rock 
corner—moments when the brain throbs with an almost uncon- 
trollable excitement and a glowing ardour which would ennoble 
any pursuit for him who has felt it. 
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“Return, Alpheus!” I am wandering from the argument, 
which is that we are only partly fools, like all wise people, and in 
the intervals of our madness we have time to take stock of the uni- 
verse, that high-pitched universe into which our efforts have 
carried us, which is the same and not the same as that which lies 
10,000 feet below. The same, but clearer, the shadows more 
strongly marked, the lights brighter as befits the snows ; even the 
character of the actors therein is simplified to some salient virtue 
or vice, so that you might christen them, like the personages of a 
new polyglot Pilgrim’s Progress, Mr. Foolhardy, Herr Dirstig, 
Monsieur Fanfaron. But all alike are agtuated by a warm sense 
of brotherhood, of comradeship ; they are at peace with a world 
which lies 10,000 feet below, and goodwill reigns on the moun- 
tain tops. Such is the case for the mountaineer, the rest lies with 
the judge—may he be merciful and well-inclined ! 

You need not go further afield than the much-trodden Bernese 
Oberland to find new peaks and new adventures ; it is unnecessary 
to go further in search of Alpine beauties, for in no region of 
mountains is there a greater variety of gorgeous scenery. Snow- 
field and rock would seem here to put on their finest aspects; a 
master hand hollowed out the thin shell-like ridge of the Schreck- 
horn and raised the pinnacle of the Finsteraarhorn, spread the 
white carpet of the Aletsch glacier, and planted pine and willow 
gentian down the eastern slopes of the Great Scheidegg. No 
wonder (but great cause for thankfulness) that to the pioneers of 
Alpine adventure the Oberland was one vast magnet, drawing 
them irresistibly upwards. To its attraction we owe such pages 
as are to be found in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s enchanting book, or 
the earlier numbers of the Alpine Fournal, epics of moun- 
taineering recounting the exploits of eponymous heroes whose 

names are scattered over peaks and passes, and whose deeds loom 
stupendous through the mists of tradition, which gather as quickly 
as the mists of autumn round a mountain side. Theirs is the real 
crown of romance; we know too much nowadays; we have too 
many appliances. With us climbing is a business, but with them 
it was high-spirited play in a world which was all new, on snows 
that were all untrodden and peaks all virgin. Moreover, there 
are, alas! few of us who can beat their ice-axes into pens gifted 
with such magic powers of narration, jest and description. No; 
lovely though the Oberland remains, it is not what it was in their 
day. Railway lines have filled the valleys with a hateful crowd 
of tourists; the lower peaks are crowned with gaunt hotels; the 
debauched peasant hawks highly objectionable wares of local 
manufacture down every village street, or desecrates for hire 
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the exquisite gorges with the horrid echo of his horn. Matters 
improve somewhat above the snow line; a few polytechnic 
travellers fall by the way and return to the big hotel, but a truly 
lamentable number reach the hut and disturb your sober rest 
with gossip and laughter half into the night. Sometimes—and 
this is a favourte sport—they come up by day while you are 
ranging the peaks, burn your wood, drink your tea and eat the © 
egg you had prudently left against the afternoon, so that returning 
(as I did from the Schreckhorn) you find the cupboard bare. 
And if you are torn by the ungenerous appetite of the moun- 
taineer, you find but small satisfaction from their entry in the log- 
book of the hut, the ink of which is scarce dry—I quote from 
my memory, on which the words were graven by the style of 
hunger—“ Nous sommes montés au refuge sans guides! (i.e., by 
the mule track). Vue splendide mais quelle faim! Heureuse- 
ment nous avons trouvé du thé!” I swear that a demon of 
malice seized the pen, but under this simple cry of gratitude is 
written in my hand “ Nota bene! C’était mon thé.” They are to 
be found, these breakers of the laws of God and man, even upon 
the highest peaks, the vastness of the eternal hills suggesting little 
to them but the advisability of taking cold collations at frequent 
intervals, the silence of the snows nothing but a vacuity which it 
is their duty to fill with the sound of voices, the prowess of the 
forerunners but ignorant and idiotic comparisons with their own 
guide-directed steps. I could find it in my heart to regret that 
the gallant Christian Almer, “der Beste aller Fuhrer,” as his 
Grindelwald epitaph says, ever cut an ice ladder up the fair cone 
of the Wetterhorn, when, following with pious steps his most 
present shade, I follow in the company of such as these. 

Indeed, the Oberland has become the paradise of second-class 
climbers. Nowhere else can a peak with a great name and a 
sounding history be bagged so easily, provided the tourist be 
content to follow the usual route ; and the best mountaineers 
have fled to Zermatt, to the Dolomites, and further afield still. 
But mark the proviso. Just because the boldest have been 
crowded out and the district neglected by the most enterprising, 
therefore it is to-day more full of possibilities than any other part 
of Switzerland. Caravans stream daily through the summer up 
every peak, each following in the other’s steps, and for years no 
new thing has been done. And what a roll of victories remains 
for the future |—the Jungfrau from the Jungfrau Joch, the north- 
east aréte of the Eiger (these are two of the four great impossi- 
bilities of the Oberland), the—but no! Let every man be the 
author of his own projects ! 
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With these high matters I have at present no concern. My 
mind is turned towards a charming pine-set valley which runs 
upwards to join the blue ice of the Rosenlaui glacier. The 
Reichenbach tumbles noisily through it ; the steep slopes are like a 
fruit-garden of raspberry, strawberry, cranberry, and whortleberry; 
wood and meadow, even in late autumn, are full of the golden 
ranunculus and tufts of the gentian asclepedeia, which rivals in 
beauty of colour all its high-born sisters. To the right of the 
glacier rises the great rock wall of the Wellhorn backed by the 
three white peaks of the Wetterhdrner, to the left a twin chain of 
rocky heights, shouldering one above the other until they culmi- 
nate in the Engelhorn, which gives its name to the double ridge. 
Whether it be that travellers in the Oberland think more of snow 
than of rock, or whether the neglect has arisen from the general 
stagnation of the district, the fact remains that in the very heart 
of the most popular corner of Switzerland these alluring peaks 
are almost unclimbed. I do not know who first ascended the 
Engelhorn ; it was not much of an exploit. Sir Seymour King 
made a pretty peak, known as King’s Peak, in 1887, and 
Mr. Macdonald the Simelistock in 1898—a fine sporting climb it 
is, worthy to take a place among first-class rock mountains—over 
the rest of the Engelhérner the wiseacres of the country shake 
their heads and murmur “ Es geht nit!” Such was the state of 
things when we found ourselves this autumn driven down from 
the heights by thunderstorms and heavy snow. We put up at the 
Rosenlaui Kurhaus (which I hereby heartily recommend) and 
determined that we would do what had been done and examine 
what there was to do, occupations which the lower elevation of 
the Engelhérner made possible even in bad weather. And this is 
a great point in their favour, and one which should be scored in 
gold against their name. 

My companions were two Oberlanders, the first being one of 
the most skilful mountaineers I have yet come across. Bold and 
persistent, wise in council, cool in execution, Ulrich Fuhrer, 
unless I am the more mistaken, will go a long way towards 
meriting Christian Almer’s epitaph—may the tombstone on which 
it shall be written be yet far from him! We had, to use his 
phrase (he speaks English after the manner of Oberland guides), 
travelled together before, and I had proved his daring and 
resourcefulness in many a tight place on the aiguilles about Mont 
Blanc. The second, Ulrich’s brother Heinrich, who is made of 
the same admirable stuff, was reft from me at an early stage by 
the exigencies of the Swiss military service. He was replaced by 
one of a different character. The Second Heinrich—he shall be 
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anonymous, honest man !—was under all circumstances inordin- 
ately cheerful, with the cheerfulness of a child that takes no count 
of the difficulties before it. He was willing to a degree that was 
positively ridiculous—if I inquired solicitously after his case 
under an unusually heavy load he would reply with scorn (he had 
no word of the English except “Ahl raight !”) “Ich trage Alles, 
bis ich zu Grund gehe!” He was filled with the deepest respect 
and admiration for the prowess of Ulrich: “Der Beste den wir 
haben,” he would murmur as he watched him struggling into 
apparently inaccessible places. His spirits bubbled up like 
champagne while we laid our projects and sank down again like 
the flattest of uncorked bottles when the time for the setting of 
teeth was upon him—but only for an instant! Once we had 
persuaded or pushed him over the difficulty he would be laughing 
and singing again, with no thought for the return journey or for 
what would next meet him in the unknown towards which our 
faces were set. To do him justice he was a guide well acquainted 
with, and qualified for, the snows and ice walls, and easy arétes 
up which he has dragged some hundreds of tourists, but with no 
knowledge of the finer rock work and the more delicate complica- 
tions of mountaineering. In particular, the mysteries of the extra 
rope were unfathomable to him ; he could never bring himself to 
trust in it completely, though it were slung over a rock which was 
an integral part of the mountain itself. Half laughing and half 
exasperated, I have watched him taking his slow course down a 
couloir, when the snow was falling and every moment precious, 
the double rope coiling itself into unimaginable knots round every 
part of his person, his cheerful rosy face pinched up into an 
expression of agonised anxiety. Once he positively refused to 
proceed in a place where it was impossible to turn back. “I’ 
kann nit !” he pleaded, looking up at me helplessly. We were all 
hanging on the face of the rock and Ulrich himself was, as I well 
knew, not too firmly placed, so I replied stolidly that go he must 
and suited the action to the word by slipping down into his 
niche and shoving him off into space. He had the extra rope in 
his hand, so that space in this instance was a strictly limited term. 
Considering that he could feel no security in the ropes which we 
knew to be as solid as an iron balustrade, his courage in 
allowing himself to be tempted into such positions rises almost 
to heroism—may he travel many a summer, stagger under 
the weight of many a ricksack, and crack his harmless joke 
on many a peak, but not with me, though I retain a 
warm feeling of friendship for him and of appreciation for 
his engaging character! He was interesting as a study in 
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human emotions, but his place was not on the Engel- 
horner. 

Between the double range there runs a narrow valley called the 
Ochsenthal. It is not more than a few hundred yards long, but 
lying as it does between almost precipitous rocks, crowned on 
either hand with a cock’s comb of serrated peaks, it presents an 
aspect of Alpine grandeur out of all proportion to its size. Itrises 
at the southern end to piles of débris, heaped up by the ceaseless 
ravages of time, and is closed by a formidable rock wall, some 500 
or 600 feet high, at a guess, and of the same length, forming a 
wide saddle between the ranges. It did not take us long to 
decide that this saddle was the key to the situation. We observed 
it from below, we observed it from above, we photographed it and 
covered it inch by inch with our glasses, we took discouraging 
counsel with the inhabitants of Rosenlaui, till there was nothing 
left to be done but to climb it. 

Accordingly, a certain stormy morning found us gathered in the 
Ochsenthal, rope and resolution in hand—our ice-axes we had 
left behind, having no need for them. After a little search we hit 
upon a place where the rocks descended as steep as an ice slope 
on to the moraine, but were scored with a thousand tiny water 
runnels, two or three inches deep, which broke the even surface 
and gave the climber something to swear by. It looked unpro- 
mising, especially as the first slow flakes of snow had begun to fall 
as Ulrich laced up his string-soled climbing boots, but it was 
enough, and an hour’s breathless work—in which Heinrich II. 
distinguished himself by his excellent performance—brought us 
over our difficulties and to the mouth of a large cave, such as 
is frequently to be met with in these hills. The snow fell fast, the 
clouds moved quickly above us, the cave seemed to indicate break- 
fast, and its suggestions were backed by those of our appetite. 
Once inside, Heinrich II., with delighted cries of amazement, 
pounced upon a horned skeleton, and proceeded to develop mar- 
vellous theories to account for its presence. How that ill-starred 
sheep came down over the rocks above—for it certainly could not 
have come up from below—I am at a loss to imagine, but I am 
very sure it was not an antediluvian monster, nor yet one of the 
fabled steinbok, which have vanished long since from the Engel- 
horner, and I am prepared to lay odds against its having been 

carried up by an eagle for the purpose of feeding its young. 
Pursuing these and cognate speculations, we finished breakfast. 
By this time the snow fell a trifle less heavily; Ulrich scanned the 
heavens and hesitated. “It is not fit for making a new climb,” 
he said, “ but—we will proceed!” And muttering something 
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about “ Verfluchtes Wetter!” he sallied forth. His decision was 
right, the thing was practically done, and another hour of com- 
paratively easy climbing landed us on the saddle. We put our 
heads over the rock and saw, close to us, a herd of chamois 
grazing on the scrubby tufts of grass. The whole saddle was . 
covered with well-marked chamois paths, for they breed there 
undisturbed, wherefore we christened it the Gemsensattel, and 
turned back down the rocks, which were now running with tor- 
rents of water. A small cataract dashed angrily down every 
couloir into the sleeves and necks of our coats as we swung our- 
selves down with much circumspection. When we reached the 
cave, I need scarcely say that Heinrich II. insisted upon stuffing 
the sheep’s skull into his knapsack, and this valuable trophy we 
carried with us to the hotel, after which I saw itno more. The 
smooth rocks were very troublesome in the wet. We had to cut 
a groove with a hammer and chisel in order to make a knobround 
which to sling the extra rope, by the aid of which we landed our- 
selves, dripping but contented, in the Ochsenthal. 

Next day dawned fine. We hastened out before the sun was 
up and retraced our steps to the top of the Gemsensattel, with 
considerably more ease and celerity owing to our greater know- 
ledge. We had conceived a double project. The first was to 
ascend the Engelhorn by the north-east aréte. It had been borne 
in upon us that this was possible when we were sitting one 
morning upon a newly conquered peak in the eastern ridge of 
the Engelhoérner ; and while we were discussing the way, we had 
caught sight of a herd of chamois on the Gemsensattel below us. 
By dint of shouts and jédels we had induced them to hurry up 
the rocks, and watching their movements had made out the path 
we should follow. Our second project was to make the peak at 
the southern end of that same eastern ridge ; we had christened 
it beforehand the Kleines Engelhorn, and to it we addressed our- 
selves first. Climbing up a spur we got it full in view, and very 
forbidding it looked. A short aréte led to a point almost in the 
middle of the face; below, the rocks dropped sheer and as smooth 
as. glass; .above, they were not far removed from the perpen- 
dicular, but up them the route certainly lay. We edged our way 
along the aréte and traversed some 40 feet—a ticklish business— 
across the southern face; then we turned upwards, seeing a 
possibility of footholds, and ascended for a distance of about 
6oft., trying each hold before trusting to it, and abandoning 
many, for the whole mountain was rotten. At length we found 
ourselves at the foot of an overhanging rock which bid fair to 
stop us. On the right-hand side, however, there were two 
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auspicious cracks, and between them a big perpendicular stone 
with a little ledge on the top, sloping outwards. Ulrich, standing 
on the shoulders of Heinrich II., examined it, and came down. 
“It is too high,” he said, “unless you can come up too.” 
Accordingly I took a strong position on the broad shoulders 
of Heinrich II., Ulrich climbed up by the rock and our bodies 
and planted himself firmly on the back of my neck, and I felt him 
fingering up for the hold above him. Presently he remarked, 
conversationally : “Ido not feel very safe. If you move, we 
are all dead.” I assured him that I was as if turned into the rock 
itself, and he went on. As his foot left my shoulder I put up my 
hand and gave him a parting shove. It was just enough; in 
another minute he was on the ledge and shortly after he was 
peering down on us from a commodious gap in the final aréte of 
the mountain. I followed—without ease—and we disposed our- 
selves to give Heinrich II. a helping hand. But the champagne 
of his temper had been uncorked too long. He could not, no, 
he could definitely not tackle that rock, not with a hundred ropes. 
There is a point beyond which it would be foolish to drive an 
unwilling spirit. We knotted the extra rope round a convenient 
rock, let down the ends to him and bound him, like a second 
Prometheus, to the crag. And so we left him and proceeded on 
our way, made the peak not without labour, built a cairn and 
returned to find that Heinrich II.’s spirits had bubbled up again, 
for he was singing softly to himself as he carved our names with 
his hammer and chisel in the rock. It was a tiresome business 
getting down, and we ended by leaving our good little extra rope 
in a vicious crack which caught it and held it like a vice. 
“ And I won’t go up and fetch it!” said Ulrich with decision ; so 
it swings there still. Blessed is he who returns to the Gem- 
sensattel and eats a well-earned lunch ! 

The second part of our programme gave us no trouble, the 
chamois path proving a good deal easier than it looked. This 
was not the only surprise it offered us. About a third of the way 
up the aréte, we came upon an old cairn and, search as we 
would, we could find no trace of the identity of the builder. 
After some thought Ulrich evolved the following theory: In 
his village of Innertkirchen, the roofs of which we could see 
from where we stood, there dwelt, when he was a boy, a vener- 
able chamois hunter, Hans Chlek by name, who was credited 
with an almost unholy knowledge of the Engelhérner. One of 
the legends concerning him was that he had reached the slopes of 
the Engelhorn itself by climbing straight up the rocks from the 
Urbachthal—a feat which has certainly never been performed 
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since. Now it was just possible that this might have been the 
cairn he built to commemorate his achievement. I hope, for the 
sake of dramatic completeness, that it is; the more prosaic—and 
more probable—explanation is that it was the work of a party 
coming over the Engelhorn from the southern side, who were 
turned back at this point by the extremely precipitous nature of 
the rocks below. 

Having reached the summit of the Engelhorn, we proceeded 
in a leisurely manner down the rocks on the southern side—all 
too leisurely, as it proved, for the afternoon was wearing on and 
by the time we reached the alp at the foot of the rocks it was 
nearly dark. Immediately below us were some chalets, the mid- 
summer chalets of the shepherds of Innertkirchen, but they 
were already deserted, the cattle having descended to the autumn 
pastures. Now our souls thirsted for the milk pails of habitation 
and we resolved to strike down the alp in search of the lower 
chalets. First, however, we called a halt at the bottom of the 
smooth rocks by a brawling stream, from which we drank the 
draughts of those who have been all day on short commons, 


A moment’s halt, a momentary taste 
Of being from the well within the waste 


—I quoted to myself sentimentally— 


And lo! the phantom caravan has reached 
The Nothing it set out from—Oh, make haste! 

But Heinrich II.’s thoughts were set to a different measure. 
“Dass hab’ ich lieber als dort ifi!” said he, referring with 
characteristic cheerfulness to his shortcomings, as he raised an 
empty jampot to heaven. I looked up in the direction to 
which he pointed, and saw dimly through the dusk the last of 
the many chamois which had fled before us on the hillside. It 
was standing with all its four feet together on a pinnacle of 
rock, and gazing a farewell upon us in the gathering darkness. 
As I looked it leapt up and disappeared. 

We were not, however, destined to reach the Nothing we set 
out from.for several more hours. Naturally we missed our path 
across the alp and wandered under the stars, the marmots crying 
round us like lost souls, till near ten o’clock before we hit upon 
a tiny chalet, nestled against the mountain side. It was empty, 
but an oil lamp burnt within and shone upon a long row of 
brimming milk-tins ranged by the wall. These and a wooden 
table, a bench and a bunk occupying one side of the hut, were 
all it contained. We had just had time to look round us when 
the shepherd and his hinds, three stalwart bearded men, pipe 
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in mouth, appeared in the doorway, and stood staring at us in 
bucolic amazement till I gave them the “ Griiss Gott!” of saluta- 
tion. Having ascertained that we were human beings like them- 
selves, and hungry human beings forbye, they set to work to 
prepare for our entertainment. They blew the wood-fire into a 
blaze, and boiled thereon a huge caldron of the best milk in the 
world, on which we supped, and thanked the rock and mountain 
gods for the peerless repast. And then I climbed up a ladder 
in the outhouse and lay down upon the new hay, under the roof, 
and knew no more till dawn, when the pigs, my near neighbours, 
grunted aloud below me, seeking to be let out. Enchanting, 
most enchanting, was the Alp in the grey dawn. The goats came 
tinkling down the pastures, looking somewhat blear-eyed and 
dishevelled after a night out on the rocks, like dissipated persons 
returning from a ball by daylight, and crowded round the shepherd, 
licking his hand, when he came out to announce that coffee was 
ready. 

I offered our laconic host my thanks and a five-franc piece, 
both of which he received in embarrassed silence, then flung 
his wooden milking-pail over his shoulder, and with a muttered 
“Adieu!” set off at racing speed after his cows. But we ran 
down the alp and through wet September woods to Innert- 
kirchen in the crocus fields, where I was entertained at lunch 
by Ulrich’s grey-haired father in the family chalet, the date of it 
1749, the woodwork exquisite with a fine finish that was almost 
Japanese, and polished with age. As I munched bread and 
cheese and bilberry jam I heard tales of the days before climbing, 
when the old man had journeyed with English families of dis- 
tinction, in their own travelling carriage, and led them over 
tiny passes, ropeless and fearful. 

So we returned to Rosenlaui, not without glory, as appeared 
a few days later from that veracious journal, the Bund, wherein 
our hairbreadth adventures were chronicled in terms that took 
even ourselves by surprise, and I, with many notes of exclamation, 
was alluded to as “die bergsteigende Miss!” 


GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 


ON DISCIPLINE 


IT is related of Lord Chatham that on leaving the House of 
Commons during a debate, just as a speaker against him con- 
cluded his speech .by urging an unanswerable question, “ Where 
can we find means to support such a war?” he turned round for 
a moment and gaily chanted the refrain of a popular air— 


Gentle shepherd, tell me where! 


This light-heartedness under difficulties which so often has 
characterised our leaders in public life is also the quality which 
makes us a good fighting nation : from our earliest youth, how- 
ever severely punished in the fray, we learn to come up smiling 
for another round. 

This spirit, which carries us over all obstacles, must, however, 
for due usefulness in the army, be fostered, developed and 
regulated. It must.be tempered by discipline—a true discipline 
which never fails—such as can only be engendered by drill, con- 
stant drill, uninterrupted drill—but drill in the right direction. 
All great minds have taken the same view of this matter, whether 
an Alfred, a Cromwell, a Wellington, or a Salisbury. 

M. Jean de Bloch tells us that in future wars there is need, not 
so much for the drilling of the soldier but, for the courage of the 
freeman: this may be the case with nations which have passed 
their prime, are in a state of decay and have ceased to cultivate 
in individuals the noble art of self-defence; but we fortunately 
still possess the requisites for war in the rude lump—pugnacity, 
perseverance, enterprise and practice in rough games and sports 
—not the mere looking-on at them. What we want, in addition 
to common sense and science, is the discipline and drill that will 
make our arms invincible. 

It was reserved for Lord Salisbury, in his speech on empire, 
to strike the right note in saying : 


What you have to provide is the means of learning the handling of rifles, 
placed in the hands of every man within reach of his own cottage—he will 
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learn to emulate the skill and fame of his ancestors many centuries ago, when 
by the practice of archery they raised the country to the highest level of mili- 
tary glory. He can only gain it by constant practice. It can only be set on 
foot in the parishes. It is not a thing that can come from the centre—this is 
the security for our national prosperity, for our future tranquillity, for the 
maintenance of the Empire of which you are so proud, but it must be done 
by the population being prepared to take part in the struggle for liberty and 
independence. 


It is war that rules the world, and we must excel in war or we 
perish as an Empire. It has been ever so. The struggle for 
existence, from the earliest times, has established laws of war, 
which, however crude they may be, govern the community. 
Barter and exchange, trade and commerce can only be carried 
out under ruling powers. Trade and war have always been 
inseparably connected, and peace itself is only the expression 
for war quiescent, or armed neutrality. Land can be culti- 
vated only so long as its boundaries are protected from without, 
and its produce must always be divided between those who till 
and those who protect. Commercial free ports have invariably 
protected their own commerce on the high seas; and now that 
all those varied interests are merged in kingdoms and empires, 
there is still the same obligation on the community, however 
extensive it may be, to defend its rights or lose them. 

In early times all freemen were soldiers ; citizens and soldiers 
being synonymous terms. In the Roman Empire it was not 
until decay commenced that the honourable term Quirites 
(citizens) fell into disrepute as the designation of a non-combatant. 
Our citizens have for the most part been ever tenacious of holding 
to their military duties of defence, and, though some amongst us 
have preferred to devolve these duties on others as a temporary 
measure, yet the liability of all to serve on emergency has never 
been seriously contested. We now as a nation recognise that the 
duties in connection with the commerce of our Empire requires a 
navy that will secure to us command of the sea, so far that other 
Powers, even in combination, will hesitate to challenge us to 
fight ; but we yet lack the wakening up to consciousness that in 
order to exercise our sea power effectively we must have an army 
adequate, in numbers, discipline, and training, to repel invasion 
and take part in operations over sea. 

At a time when we are struggling with the conception of a 
larger army than we have possessed heretofore, when we are 
commencing its permanent reconstruction in real earnest, the 
bugbear of conscription is dangled before our eyes, to distract 
our attention from our necessities. Fortunately the public at 
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large are too sensible of the enormous advantage of a voluntary 
service, which alone is consistent with the existence of a really 
free nation ; for with a voluntary service alone can the prosecu- 
tion of war remain in the hands of the people, who evince, by 
their alacrity to serve, the spirit of the nation. 

At such a time it is interesting to have before us a remarkable 
testimony on the subject in the reminiscences of Count Sternberg, 
who was on the Boer side during the war till he was taken 
prisoner, and who writes for Continental and not for British 
readers. 

His experiences have brought home to his mind that there is a 
real want of economy in conscription ; and he is alarmed at the 
high morale and displicine of the voluntary British army, and the 
comparatively low morale of the conscript Boer army: the latter 
fighting under the most favourable circumstances. 

He recognises that there are Boers and Boers, that while 
many are wanting in enterprise and push, others are undaunted 
in their conduct ; and he gives them due credit for their skill in 
defence in saying, “Give me fifty Boers entrenched and I will bet 
cne thousand men will not dislodge them”; yet he sorrowfully 
comes to the conclusion that his countrymen are on the wrong 
tack : 


Europe must give up the system of general conscription, both for military 
and social reasons. It is better to have one million expensive soldiers who 
are worth something than three million cheap ones who are worth nothing. 
The stopping of work, the prevention of emigration, the taking away a man 
from his calling just at the most important age, is too great a loss in value and 
production to a nation that it should be easy to exchange it all for an expen- 
sive and good army. Look back at earlier times, when there was a standing 
army, and not an armed mob. No State is in the position to bear the neces- 
sary cost of making the conscript army really fit for service and useful. 

In my opinion, the “ Nation in Arms” is a suicidal institution, unless one 
sifts out the bad element, which takes up as much space and requires as 
much feeding as the good. The principle of the “ Nation in Arms” is good, 
but I would have a professional army of first quality and shorten the time of 
training of the conscript, but have an army which really is an army. 

The State that has the pluck to do this will be victorious in future wars: 
500,000 men, picked troops, marksmen and soldiers, would conquer the world. 


Now, mutatis mutandis, this is exactly the kind of ‘army suited 
to the needs of our Empire—a highly-developed professional 
army of moderate dimensions, and a militia, yeomanry, and 
volunteer force drawn from all classes; but to fully develop a 
real professional army the people must be at one with their rifles, 
and the drill of the soldier must be in continuation of the educa- 
tion of the school boy. 
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ON DISCIPLINE 


It is a strange paradox that while drill evolves discipline, 
develops intelligence and the spirit of endurance, makes a soldier 
one with his rifle and a sentient individual, yet if wrongly directed 
it kills individuality and military enthusiasm, and reduces the 
soldier to the condition of a mere automaton. Equally strange 
is it that though the “pipe-clay” and mechanical duties so 
carefully inculcated by the great Frederick were in his day 
necessary for success, yet nowadays they go against success ; 
still we require mechanical drill, but it is that which develops 
individuality, and not that which checks it. The soldier can no 
longer be treated as merely part of a machine. 

Short service gives us less time than ever to perfect the soldier 
in his duties and to develop his mental and physical faculties, 
so that drill is more than ever necessary, but how careful we 
must be in ensuring that the right direction is given to the drill, 
that may make or break an army. At least we are safe in saying 
that this drill is making the soldier go through such exercises 
as will teach him to do his fighting as a second nature; it is the 
practising him daily in exercises which correspond, as nearly as 
possible, to the work to be done when engaged with the enemy. 

It was the systematic teaching of the soldier and the care taken 
of every individual man, both on parade and in the open country, 
the making him one with his rifle, to which is attributed in a great 
measure the success of the German army in the Franco-Prussian 
war ; it is this teaching of the soldier (as our Consul at Diisseldorf 
has pointed out) which is the secret of the remarkable success of 
Germany in recent years in developing commerce—he says : 
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Its ground-work is military organisation applied to trade and industry to 
meet the requirements thereof. What is the outcome? Germany, a great 
military Power, is on the eve of developing intoa naval and commercial Power 
of the first order. The fact that well-trained military men are the best organ- 
isers even for industrial and commercial undertakings is a conclusion I have 
arrived at after years of observation and against my own inclination. The 
army is the finishing school for practical life, one in which great attention is 
devoted to the development of the intellect of each member. 


It was Napoleon who said nearly 100 years ago, “ The fire-arm 
is everything, the rest nothing !” but Napoleon, also in addressing 
the army of Italy, spoke of what the soldier must endure—the 
nightly watches, the forced marches, the suffering and privation 
of every kind to which soldiers are exposed, and for which they 
must be prepared. 

It is by drill alone that the soldier can become one with his rifle, 
and acquire the power of endurance (even the endurance of 
heavy losses without flinching) which leads to victory. But to 
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most men drill, constant drill, drill day by day, is a very irksome 
and appalling thing, and can only become palatable if there is an 
object in view—if their hearts are init. Lord Wolseley tells us 
how this difficulty may be surmounted : 

Although the British soldier is a volunteer, he is not a mercenary, no mere 
hireling who will fight in any cause, be it just or unjust, for the prince or 
government who pays him. ... His heart—for he has a heart—must be in 
the contest, and if it be not there is little to be got from him. 

Officers must make themselves loved as well as respected. In our inter- 
course with the rank and file we must make them realise that all our interests 
are identical, causing the last-joined recruit to feel that success is of as much 
real moment to him as it is to the general. No man can respond with greater 
alacrity than the British soldier will when an officer who understands him 
makes an appeal to his honour, his love of country, his loyalty, and to all 
those subtle but powerful influences which alone can convert mobs into armies. 
The greatest talent of a general (says Plutarch) is to secure obedience 
through the affection he inspires. 


THE POSITION OF GENERALS IN ACTION 


The experiences of the present war forcibly call our attention 
to the necessity for having some authoritative opinion as to the 
position a general should take up in action. 

The drill-book simply lays down that the officer commanding 
an attacking force should be where he can best watch the troops 
engaged, issue his orders, and receive reports, and that if he quits 
his position he will leave a staff-officer to state where he is to be 
found. Lord Wolseley, in his Pocket-Book, tells us that owing to 
want of regulations on the subject our generals, in their drills and 
peace manceuvres, initiate a bad habit of commanding troops 
from the front instead of from the rear, and suggests that generals 
commanding divisions should be with their reserves, and so placed 
as to be readily found, and further proposes distinguishing flags 
for each grade. 

A war correspondent calls attention to the great difficulty 
experienced in South Africa, in finding brigade and divisional 
commanders during an action, owing to their moving about so 
much, and to the impossibility of scouts and messengers deliver- 
ing their messages with celerity in consequence, and states that 
the generals’ flags could not asarule be seen, and when seen 
were usually fired at and had to be taken down. 

There are no rules on the subject in the German army, but 
there is the custom of the service; it has been well discussed 
and commented on and a modus vivendi established. 


The leader of a small body, up to a battalion, or even a regiment, may move 
about in the vicinity of his command, provided he may be readily found when 
required; the brigadier must remain in one position, and has no right what- 
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ever to expose himself prematurely with the leading company, since he thus 
unnecessarily endangers the unity of direction of the whole brigade. He may 
have to expose himself reconnoitring and making his dispositions, but after 
that it is not until his reserves go forward that he places himself in the fore- 
most line. The higher the rank of the leader the more slow and deliberate 
should he be in moving from the position where both his superiors and his 
inferiors expect to find him. 

In the Franco-Prussian War the general commanding an army 
corps remained at the point given out as the position where he 
might be found, and, if he did leave it to reconnoitre, the Chief 
of the Staff remained in his place to represent him; but usually 
it was the latter who went forward to reconnoitre. 

Prince Kraft, in his letters on infantry, speaks very plainly of 
the faulty behaviour of those general officers who go forward 
into the firing line before their presence is there required, because 
this misplaced and exaggerated energy in insisting upon looking 
after the smallest details (which should be left to subordinates) 
may cause a want of true energy at the moment it is most 
required, and the courage thus prematurely tried may lead them 
into indecision at a later period : 


Each individual has only a certain amount of strength, both of body and 
of nerves, and no one is indifferent to danger of life; but the strength of our 
nerves carries us through. Generals who press forward before it is necessary 
into the foremost line of battle run some risk of finding their nerves fail them 
at the critical moment. This does not arise from sudden spasm of fear; oh 
no! Shattered nerves do not act so straightforwardly as that. They cun- 
ningly creep upon a man in the shape of tactical and strategical considerations, 
and prove to him that all the rules of war command him at this particular 
moment to delay his attack, to fall back upon the defensive, or to break off 
the action! A general who has been with the foremost skirmishers for five or 
six hours, and at last finds himself in presence of the enemy’s main position, 
is easily inclined to believe that the troops are tired and that they have had 
enough, because he is weary himself; while actually it is only the leading 
troops that are fatigued. He decides then to put off the attack to the next 
day, or to withdraw. If this general had spared himself more personally, if 
he had not already been for six hours in the thick of the skirmish, and had 
been with his fresh and intact main body, he would have taken quite a different 
view of the matter and would have ordered a general attack. 


Our South African experiences add many lessons against 
generals and commanding-officers going into and remaining in 
the fighting line when there has been no occasion to do so; in 
some cases they have been obliged to remain there, unable to 
give any orders and yet unable to return, and the command has 
devolved upon a junior in rear, who, however, has not had 
complete authority to act on account of his senior being still 
present, though his action has been paralysed by his position in 
the front line. 
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Prince Kraft gives instances in which the German soldiers 
were not pleased at the officers unduly exposing themselves, and 
cites one case where the soldiers were exceedingly angry with 
a general because he placed himself in the foremost line at the 
beginning of the fight; they said one to another there was no 
need for generals to place themselves in the foremost rank; they 
would do their duty without being driven to it by such an 
example; that the grey old officer, with his white hair and 
beard, had better stay in rear till the last of his troops came 
on; what would become of them all if he was shot at the begin- 
ning of the action and there was no one left to give the proper 
orders ? 

The same feelings have been aroused on the field in South 
Africa, and it has frequently occurred that regimental com- 
manders have requested general officers not to expose themselves 
so much—that the men did not like it. 

Probably no question on this subject has attracted so much 
public attention as that of the command on Spion Kop on 
January 24, 1900; and we are indebted to the various accounts 
of the action on Spion Kop, lately published, supplementing the 
official account, for giving much additional information; and 
though they contradict each other on many cardinal points, yet 
taken as a whole they serve to throw much light upon matters 
which have been hitherto very little understood. 

On January 22, 1900, Major-General Talbot Coke arrived at 
Venters Spruit from Potgieters Drift, and took over the temporary 
command of the fifth division and of the right attack, thus having 
the roth and 11th Brigades in his command, both of which were 
detailed for the advance-on Spion Kop—one for the attack and 
the other in reserve—and the assault was carried out under his 
general directions. Major-General Woodgate, commanding the 
11th Brigade, was in actual command of the assaulting force, 
consisting of two and a half battalions of that brigade, Engineers, 
Thornycroft’s M.I., and some details, and successfully captured 
Spion Kop on the night of January 23-24, and commenced en- 
trenching on the summit at about 4 A.M. At about 7.30 A.M. 
General Woodgate was wounded, the command: devolving on 
Colonel Blomfield, and on the latter being wounded it devolved 
on Colonel Crofton—the command both of the summit and of 
the 11th Brigade—and he took up his position at the hospital 
sangar in rear of the centre, though at times he was in the front 
line. At about 10 a.m. a portion of the 1oth Brigade, under 
Colonel Hill, was sent to support and reinforce the troops in 
the attack ; and shortly after General Talbot Coke proceeded, in 
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command of the whole of the troops in the vicinity of Spion 
Kop, and arrived on its southern slopes at about noon ; at this 
time a heliogram was sent to Colonel Crofton stating that Colonel 
Thornycroft was placed in command of the summit, with the 
rank of Brigadier-General. This, however, in no way took the 
command of the 11th Brigade (on the summit) out of the hands 
of Colonel Crofton, who continued in action on the summit 
during the day. 

There were thus five links in the chain of command and re- 
sponsibility above the rank of regimental commanding officer (two 
of which were abnormal), and each link was actually in com- 
mand :—(1) G.O.C. Potgieters Drift ; (2) G.O.C. Venters Spruit ; 
(3) G.O.C. fifth division ; (4) Lieut.-Colonel Thornycroft, acting 
Brigadier-General ; (5) Colonels Crofton and Hill commanding 
roth and 11th Brigades. General T. Coke is reported to have 
arrived on the summit of Spion Kop at 3.30 P.M., when he, 
de facto, took up the immediate command on the summit, having 
directly under him Colonels Crofton and Hill and also Colonel 
Thornycroft. 

The question then arises as to what extent did Colonel Thorny- 
croft take over actually the command on the summit between 
noon, when he was placed in command, and the arrival of 
General Coke at 3.30 P.M. According to the Nineteenth Century 
(January 1901) Colonel Thornycroft, during the whole of this 
time up to 2.30 P.M., was gallantly holding one particular section 
of our line in the front trenches, and it was at this hour that the 
Boers desisted from the assault, having come to the conclusion 
that ‘they could never in this way drive the English from the 
hill-top,” as even if our men had been again driven from the crest 
line and entrenchment “they could always occupy the rocks 
above the dressing station at the other end of the plateau—rocks 
which afforded an admirable protection and a good field of fire!” 
They, therefore, considered that the only method was to try to 
demoralise our men by shell fire. 

About 3 P.M. the Scottish Rifles arrived on the summit, and, a 
discussion arising as to who was in command, a message was 
sent to General Coke, then nearly on the summit, and he is stated 
to have decided that Colonel Hill was incommand. At that time 
Colonel Thornycroft was still in the front line, and when General 
Coke arrived on the summit he was not at the Hospital Sangar 
to receive him, and, consequently, General Coke passed on to 
the right and made arrangements with Colonel Hill (as the senior 
officer he could find on the summit) for strengthening the 
entrenchments in the evening, and he left the summit at nightfall 
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(6.30 P.M.), having made his arrangements, in order to return to 
his reserves on the slopes of Spion Kop. 


COVER 


© All tacticians agree on the importance of cover in positions of 
defence, but views are various as to the advantage of using cover 
during the advance to the attack, and as our greatest losses have 
usually occurred in connection with this advance, it is desirable 
to consider the matter somewhat in detail. 

Our drill book certainly recognises that chance cover in the 
direct line of the attack should be made use of, and that at about 
five hundred yards from the enemy’s position the firing line 
should establish itself in a good defensive position (evidently 
under cover); but this is more easily said than done, for it is 
very improbable that the enemy would take up a position with 
a good defensive counter-position five hundred yards to their 
front, and we must look upon such a counter-position as some- 
what improbable. 

Up to a certain point in an attack there can be no doubt that 
making use of cover is not only most desirable but also most 
necessary, but there comes a time and a point where the fire of 
the defence is so deadly destructive that time is a more important 
factor than partial cover ; this is also the point where the thin 
lines of skirmishers sent forward in extended order have to wait 
for each other in succession so as to amalgamate for the final 
rush, and if this is not done under cover it can only be done by 
keeping down the enemy’s rifle fire by the artillery and rifles of the 
attack. The whole difficulty of the attack concentrates about 
this point ; the intervening space in front of the enemy’s position, 
if level, has to be got over willy-nilly, and all chance of safety 
must lie in a rapid dash. Should, however, this space be much 
broken up, it is quite conceivable that the advance may be made 
by alternate rushes and even in extreme cases by crawling on 
the belly. 

The most extreme view on the side of a dash recorded seems 
.to be that given by Colonel Maude, who holds that in our service 
we have devoted far too much attention to individual cover 
for many years past, and sums up in these words: “You 
cannot take cover and advance at the same time.” On this 
account he considers the action at Paardeberg to be a blot on 
the whole war, because (as he asserts) our troops were brought to 
a standstill by taking cover in this attack with a loss of less than 
three per cent.; and he goes on to state that when men are 
snugly concealed behind ant-heaps no power on earth will induce 
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them to move forward. In this opinion he certainly has a 
backing of German writers, and it may be applicable to Conti- 
nental troops, but it does not apply to the bulk of our troops, 
whether regulars, yeomanry, militia, or volunteers. There have 
been many cases during the war in which our troops, when under 
perfect shelter, have issued out into the open under a storm of 
bullets. At Pieters the 11th Brigade were snugly ensconced 
behind the railway embankment in perfect shelter until their 
time came, and then when the signal to advance was given they 
jumped up and came out in the open under a very heavy fire. 
It is quite an error to say that no power on earth will induce 
troops to advance under such circumstances ; the very strongest 
expression that can be used is that cover in the advance may 
tend to make troops “sticky,” but on the other hand without 
cover up to a certain point the advance may be quite imprac- 
ticable. 

Major Callwell is one of the few writers who has successfully 
faced this very difficult and intricate question, which has occupied 
the attention of Continental tacticians for many years past. He 
allows that the troops at long ranges may take cover and form 
up behind folds in the ground when advancing :— 


When infantry in attack have pressed up to within charging distance, or 
when the tension of the fight has become so severe that the assailants must 
either rush forward or else give way, the sections will inevitably close upon 
each other, and will form one single irregular line, or swarm. This will, no 
doubt, afford a good target to the magazine fire of the adversary at telling 
range, but it cannot be helped. 


Prince Kraft in his letters (written before the introduction of 
smokeless powder) is already greatly impressed with the in- 
vincibility of infantry in defence against a frontal attack if they 
are unbroken, fire quietly, and have plenty of ammunition ; and 
considers that they must be either broken by pressure on the 
flanks or by artillery fire, before any advance can be made over 
the effective zone. Heconsiders that the attack must extend at 
2000 yards from the defensive position in strong swarms of 
skirmishers, followed by extended supports. When they get up 
to the first offensive position from which they intend to open fire 
they must lie down; up to this point they have advanced at an 
even pace ; no running under fire unless it is very deadly: they 
are not to fire before they get up to 550 yards from the position. 
And here (he admits) comes in the difficulty of the whole attack 
—the advance in the open at effective ranges under a deadly fire. 
He surmounts this difficulty by short rushes and lying down 
between them. He does not state how long this will take, but 
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evidently it will greatly augment the time under fire, and as has 
been pointed out “time” is now the most important factor. So 
the question arises—is the slight immunity from fire while lying 
down between the rushes any advantage, considering the extra 
time the troops are under fire, provided you can get artillery and 
rifle fire at long ranges on the enemy’s position ? 

Count Sternberg, during his time with the Boers, was also most 
profoundly impressed with the difficulty of the frontal attack at 
decisive range over an open plain, and severely reproves the 
British troops, in the attack, for firing from the knee and thus 
exposing themselves, and also for not being able to hit when 
they did fire. His view is that troops must learn to lie down and 
run if they are to manceuvre successfully ; that dash is almost a 
mistake, and in the higher ranks is inexcusable; at the same 
time that entrenching, for troops advancing to the attack, is 
disadvantageous. He urges that the closer one gets to the 
enemy, the slower must be the advance, and the more cautious 
must every man become, till eventually he has to crawl along on 
his belly. He is writing for Continental readers and points out 
that their present drill is useless. 

Again the question arises, Will there be more casualties in 
running 400 yards in three minutes or in crawling over that 
distance in partial cover in fifteen minutes? In the bare open 
it seems probable that the whole of the crawling advance would 
be annihilated in fifteen minutes. General Bengough says, 
“given an ideal position and the flanks secure and the defence 
may be said to be impregnable.” But as no position is without 
its defects he goes on to show how it may be captured by a 
frontal attack. In the first place the study of the ground is more 
important than ever, and to attempt to take a position without 
previous reconnaissance is more than ever hopeless; the 
difficulties are only to be surmounted by taking time; days must 
be taken where hours have hitherto been required, and in the 
early phases the spade will play as active a part in the attack as 
in the defence. 

Thus the extreme views range from a dash to the spade, from 
an affair of minutes to one of days. In truth, the subject is a 
most difficult one and it is certain there can be no fixed rule, and, 
probably, the views given are the best solutions for certain 
cases. The precise method of attack in any particular case can 
only be decided on, by the general on the spot weighing all the 
circumstances (but, above all, the training, discipline, and morale 
of the troops) on either side. 

Colonel Henderson, in considering a frontal attack, asks what 
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will become of the morale of troops when large masses in the 
attack suffer enormous losses and feel that other and less costly 
means of achieving the same object might have been adopted. 
He points out that good troops are not to be stopped by the fear 
of heavy losses, even up to 30 or 40 per cent., if they understand 
that by no other means can victory be obtained, but that they 
are easily stopped if they ever come to believe that they are 
unintelligently handled. 

Colonel Maude, on the other hand, points out that we know 
by experience that the most economical use of troops in battle is 
to exact from every unit which comes into action the maximum 
endurance of punishment it can bear whilst still remaining an 
organised entity, before yielding to its demands for reinforce- 
ments ; and he adds that the correct appreciation of this fact was 
the whole secret of Napoleon’s success. Thus we are thrown 
back on the fact that success in attack in the future, as it has 
been in the past, is due to the drill and discipline of the troops 
and their faith in their generals. 


LOSSES IN THE FIELD 


It is frequently pointed out to us by Continental critics that, as 
a nation, we are over-sensitive in regard to our losses in the field, 
and that we will not run the risks necessary to storm positions in 
masses as Continental troops do. This can be substantiated only 
in a very limited sense, and entirely in the right direction—e.g., 
in the direction that leads to the preservation of morale, discipline, 
and dash in an army. 

It cannot be doubted that, with a small voluntary army, our 
officers have acquired the habit of carefully considering expendi- 
ture of life, and are not inclined to expose large masses of troops 
unnecessarily to slaughter if they can accomplish their object with 
a less outlay ; but this abstinence meets with its own reward in 
greatly increasing the morale of our troops, who, from the tra- 
dition of the service, take it for granted that their generals will 
not wittingly place them in situations where they will suffer great 
loss unless there is absolute necessity for doing so ; and thus they 
willingly go anywhere they are ordered. 

It is quite conceivable that in a conscript army, where the 
supply of men is comparatively unlimited, the same anxious care 
for life may not prevail to the same extent as in a voluntary 
army, and that large bodies of troops may sometimes be devoted 
to destruction, as the simplest and most expeditious method of 
gaining a position; but this is not necessarily the true art of war. 
There must be some valid reason for attacking in swarms under 
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a deadly fire. The placing of several ranks of men, one behind 
the other, in the advance to the attack or in the holding of a 
position, merely for the purpose of giving to each other moral 
courage, and not for the sake of the rifle fire or the bayonet, is false 
in principle and practice, and leads directly to the demoralisation 
of the troops engaged. Under our system the more our troops 
fight the better fighters they become; the more often they go 
into danger the more they hunger for the fray ; though, of course, 
all men require a close season in which to recuperate—to nerve 
themselves again for meeting constant danger. Our system goes 
with our army, and constitutes the triumph of a voluntary army 
which Continental nations now envy. 

Let us for a moment consider the numbers we have lost in 
killed and wounded. According to the official account for 
September 1901, it is Over 25,000 out of a force of 250,000, or 
Io per cent., throughout the war, for the whole army, whether 
in action or on the line of communication or in garrison. Con- 
sidering the large numbers who have never had an opportunity 
of meeting the enemy, this proportion of loss shows that the 
troops actually engaged must have fought over and over again 
with heavy losses. Yet, in spite of this telling evidence, it has 
been asserted by an Austro-Hungarian General, at a lecture in 
Vienna, that our troops could not be got to advance after a loss 
of only 3 to 9 per cent., instancing Magersfontein, Colenso and 
Stormberg as examples. 

But Lord Wolseley tells us in his Pocket Book that in a battle 
between European armies the total loss will never, as a rule, 
exceed 10 per cent. on either side, while frequently it will be less 
than half that amount; and further, that the total killed and 
wounded of the German army in the Franco-Prussian war was a 
little more than 60,000. If we may assume that there were 
nearly 600,000 German troops engaged in France and on the 
lines of communication, the losses of Germany, notwithstanding 
their attacks in masses and swarms, amounts to the same as 
ours, namely, Io per cent. 

Again, a German critic gives a list of nine principal actions in 
South Africa during the war in which he cites the losses to have 
averaged throughout less than 6 per cent., and compares them 
with losses of German, French, and Russian troops, which he 
shows to be véry much greater. But how does he arrive at this 
difference ? He reckons our losses in an action on the whole 
force stationed within several miles (for example, at Colenso on 
18,000 men, at Spion Kop on 11,200 men), while in the Conti- 
nental cases he takes the losses of particular regiments or 
brigades, 
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Now, it so happens that Lord Wolseley gives a list of fifteen 
principal engagements on the Continent from K®6niggratz to 
Le Mans, including Gravelotte and Sedan, and gives the numbers 
engaged and the losses, and the average of killed and wounded in 
these engagements amounts to 6 per cent., the same as the 
German critic asserts our average losses to have been. 

Again, the proportion of killed to wounded in the Franco- 
Prussian and South African wars is almost identical. Lord 
Wolseley gives the former as 1 killed to 3.9 wounded throughout, 
while our official returns for September 1go1 give 4757 killed 
to 19,561 wounded, which is at the rate of 1 to 4.01. 

If we take particular regiments we can show considerable 
losses, but not equal to the 75 and go per cent. which have been 
recorded on the Continent: these latter, however, occurred in 
instances which would not usually be recommended as cases of 
sound tactics. 

As so much misapprehension exists as to our losses, the follow- 
ing table has been constructed from the official returns, giving 
the numbers approximately : 


TO JANUARY 1901.—KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


Officers. 
Soldiers 
Officers. 
Soldiers 


Belmont, Graspan, Ma- 
} 137 | 1910 137 


Lord Methuen . gersfontein, | Modder IgIo 
River, &c. 
GeneralGatacre | Stormberg ‘ . . 7 79 | 7 


s! 
Xo) 


Relief of Pretoria, _—s 


| 
} 
} 
| 


== 3 days - | g2/1I wn | 


Lord Roberts Sanna’s Post, &. 150 — 1082 | 11,214 
Other casualties . . | 840 | 8304 
. Dundee, Elandslaagte . 69 | 641 
General White . Ladysmith Siege . .| 89] 787 158 | 1428 | 
1st adv., Colenso, 1 day 50 | 855 
d ,, Spion K d 83 | 1352 
General Buller . 5” ~P —— | 


3rd_,, VaalKrantz,3days | 20/ 349[! 


266 | 4331 : 
4th ,, Pieters, 15 days . | 113 | 1775 | 


The proportion of killed to wounded may be taken roughly as 1 to 4. 

The loss of officers in South Africa was out of all proportion 
to the men; so also was it in the Franco-Prussian War. There 
are many reasons for this, which grow stronger and stronger as 
precision in shooting increases. The officer is constantly re- 
connoitring to the front; he is the first to get up when lying 
down under fire, and he has to move about under fire from 
place to place. In addition to this in South Africa he was 
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deliberately picked off by Boers told off for the purpose. Yet 
with all this there is no very great discrepancy between the 
proportion of German officers killed and wounded in the Franco- 
Prussian War and in South Africa. In the German Army the 
officers to men are in the proportion of 1 to 60, and the losses 
were never less than as 1 to 30, and sometimes as 1 to 20; that 
is to say, the loss of officers was proportionally to numbers at 
least double and often three times that of the men. Now, the 
losses in our service were 1943 officers to 22,371 men, or as 
1 to 11.1. But in a British battalion officers are to the men in 
proportion of 1 to 40, and taking the staff and administrative 
departments we may, perhaps, consider the proportion in action 
as 1 to 30, so that our losses of officers were proportionally three 
times that of the men, which is greater than that of the German 
army, but not excessively so. 


CONCLUSION 


Space will not allow of more than a bare allusion to two most 
important matters connected with discipline in the future—fire 
control, and allotting to captains of companies much of the re- 
sponsibilities and authority now possessed by officers commanding 
battalions. 

Three matters have been dwelt on—common sense, science, 
discipline and drill, but as Mr. Kenelm Coates puts it: “Science 
is, in fact, nothing more than the refinement of common sense, 
making use of facts already known, to acquire more facts”; and 
discipline and drill are the means whereby use is made of these 
facts. 

Superior military organisation is based on superior industrial 
organisation, and we can attain to the former only if we excel 
in the latter. It is a matter of common knowledge amongst our 
Continental neighbours that in the arts or sciences or trades 
improvement can be accomplished only by intense industry, by 
rigid adherence to rule; and when the first news of British 
mishaps in the war in South Africa arrived it was recognised 


_ that defeat in war should mean financial ruin, and all rejoiced 


at the anticipated fall of our Empire. 

But it is only when an empire crumbles from within that it 
falls from war reverses, and our reply should be, as with the last 
kings of Grenada, “Our mint now coins -nothing but sword 
blades.” Let us hope that the vision of the bard of Cromwell’s 
time now applies: “ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks.” 


CHARLES WARREN. 


: 


GREATER BRITAIN 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—THE MINISTERIAL 
VIEW, 


IT is of the utmost importance that the actual situation in 
South Africa should be fairly faced without undue _pessi- 
mism, for in a military sense it presents no local elements 
of danger, but also without that thoughtless optimism which 
is as responsible for the continuance of the war as any 
other combination of circumstances. We must—after a period 
of two years’ fighting, which we are most anxious to close, 
while irreconcilably determined not to sacrifice the objects 
for which we have fought—see things as they really are, and 
not as we wish them to be or as we think they ought to be. 
As there are no military secrets to conceal, there is no excuse for 
mystery. Even the Government, which remains in many respects 
curiously aloof from the nation in its attitude towards our great 
undertaking, appears occasionally to realise the wisdom of showing 
some confidence in the good judgment of Englishmen. In this 
connection Mr. Brodrick, our industrious and energetic War 
Minister, is to be congratulated on the excellent speech which 
he made in the middle of November. He, so to speak, unveiled 
the military situation and succeeded in presenting a cheerful 
picture; and one which, if it stood entirely by itself, would 
encourage the community to believe that everything has been 
done, is being done, and will be done, which common sense 
demands. So far as Mr. Brodrick himself is concerned we have 
no doubt that this represents his disposition. He is young, 
active, and, we hope, ambitious; his reputation is at stake in 
the management of the war, and he must be anxious to strain 
every nerve in order to bring it, at the earliest moment, to a 
satisfactory close. -At the Mansion House a few days earlier 
Lord Salisbury, in deprecating “the spirit of pessimism which 
extends itself over all public expressions of opinion,” declared 
that, as regards the struggle in South Africa, while we had 
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never been free “from a certain amount of vicissitude ... we 
have absolutely secured a steady, unvarying progress towards 
a successful issue.’ The Premier excited the curiosity of his 
audience by a somewhat cryptic passage: “ We cannot lay before 
you the whole circumstances of the case; we cannot tell you 
publicly all that is going on. We should be grossly neglecting 
our duty if we did so; and yet it is only by some revelation of 
that kind that we can give you full and entire satisfaction. All 
I can say is—and I am speaking not my own judgment, which 
would be of little value; I am speaking the judgment and the 
views of those who have the best opportunity of determining 
what is really going on, and what is the real drift of events— 
that we are making month by month and week by week sure 
and substantial progress.” Mr. Brodrick was to supply the re- 
assuring revelations foreshadowed and to fill in the details, which 
he did, in the speech we refer to, delivered at the City Carlton 
Club. 


Our military policy in South Africa, according to the War 
Minister, has proceeded on two lines. In the first place, we have 
endeavoured to divide the country into settled and unsettled 
districts by means of a system of block-houses. These block- 
houses have been so successful that they now enclose an area of 
no less than 14,700 square miles in the Transvaal, and 17,000 
square miles in the Orange River Colony. These areas can be 
readily traced on the map, and comprise (according to an expert 
article in the Times) as much as one-fifth of the two ex-Republics. 
The pacified part is bounded on the north by a line running 
from Zeerust to Middleburg, on the east from Middleburg to 
Standerton, on the south from Standerton to Klerksdorp, and on 
the west from Klerksdrop to Zeerust. The protected part of the 
Orange River Colony extends right across the Colony south of a 
line drawn through Kimberley vid Winburg to Bloemfontein and 
from Bloemfontein to Ladybrand. These two districts contain 
_the core of the Colonies, and are together equal in size to Ireland. 
Thus the Cape raiders are shut off from the commandoes 
still at large in the North of Orange River Colony. Within 
those districts Mr. Brodrick is informed by Lord Kitchener “ the 
Boers cannot exist,” which must be interpreted as meaning that 
they cannot move about in commandoes. Outside those districts 
we are pursuing the task of clearing the country and hunting 
down each commando by means of mobile columns. Up to date 
the number of Boers captured since the beginning of the war, 
and who are now either in the concentration camps or in the 
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various islands devoted to them, is 42,000. Then it is estimated 
that about 11,000 have been killed, wounded, or have finally 
retired from fighting. This gives a grand total of 53,000, and 
“nearly half of those have been added to the list within the last 
twelve months in which Lord Kitchener has been Commander- 
in-Chief.” Mr. Brodrick was cautious in committing himself as 
to the actual number of Boers remaining in the field, but he 
believed it to be about ten thousand. Between the British official 
estimate and the latest Brussels estimate of fifteen thousand 
there is not such a very great difference. Apart from the extent of 
country cleared, and the number of Boers captured, we must also 
take note of the increasing reliableness of our railway communi- 
cations. Mr. Brodrick supplied an “ eloquent test” in the number 
of times the railway has been cut by the Boers since October of 
last year. “In October 1900 the railway was cut thirty-two 
times, or more than once per day ; in November thirty times, in 
December twenty-one times, in January sixteen, in February 
(after De Wet’s incursion into Cape Colony) thirty, in March 
eighteen, in April eighteen, in May twelve, in June eight, in 
July four, in August four, in September two, and in October 
not at all.” The integrity of the railway now enables us to 
allow the refugees to return to their work at Johannesburg 
at the rate of a hundred a week. We welcome Mr. Brodrick’s 
further declaration that “what we desire to see, what is our 
first aim, is so to surround the railways of the protected 
districts that we can resume the conduct of affairs in 
Johannesburg at the mines, and that we can also resume the 
practice of agriculture.” We have steadily urged in these pages 
that our policy should bear this double aspect. In the first place 
the fighting Boers must be killed, wounded, or captured, which 
can only be effected by placing in the field columns which can 
fly as fast as their commandoes ; in the second place we should 
take every possible and prudent step towards the resumption of 
the great industry at Johannesburg on which the economic 
existence of South Africa depends. When the smoke from the 
chimneys of the Rand attains something like its former volume, 
even the most hardened Dopper will see that the game of dopping 
is up. We are doubtless a long way from this desideratum, but 
we trust the authorities, military and civil, will never lose sight of 
what is equally important from the point of view of the soldier 
as of the statesman. 


In discussing the future, Mr. Brodrick refused to associate 
himself with the optimists, and reminded his audience that so 
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long ago as December 7, 1900, he had warned the House 
of Commons that guerilla warfare was always slow, and he 
had been termed a pessimist for doing so, but he had found 
“that it is a very good practice not to delude the people of 
this country by false imaginings, but to tell them the truth.” 
After declaring that “we have got to set our teeth and go 
through with it,” the speaker declared that the Government 
“are so convinced of the necessity of continuing the process 
of wearing down the enemy, that we intend to provide Lord 
Kitchener with fresh troops to replace his tired troops.” This 
assertion was followed by the somewhat meagre announcement 
that two cavalry regiments were under orders for the front, as 
also two thousand other trained mounted troops, and two regular 
line battalions. Moreover, the Government had invited India 
once more to come to our assistance, with the result that four 
battalions and two more cavalry regiments will proceed from that 
country to South Africa, being replaced by certain troops now 
due to go to India, and a considerable body of artillery not 
required in the Transvaal, but valuable in India. Also a certain 
number of militia regiments are willing to volunteer to relieve 
those now at the front, while approaches have been made bya 
certain colony which will result in an additional contingent. 
Mr. Brodrick added, “I think the reinforcements which we have 
been able and will be able to send out will give a fillip to the 
Operation.” 


VIEWS OF THE CRITICS. 


There were some Jacune in Mr. Brodrick’s stimulating 
statement, as was pointed out in two striking articles which 
appeared in the Times, one from a militayy correspondent in 
London with a remarkable grasp both of the situation in South 
Africa and of the military requirements of Great Britain, and the 
other by the Times correspondent at Pretoria, writing with 
“intelligent anticipation ” three weeks before Mr. Brodrick spoke. 
The former made some searching comments on the little thought 
which is being taken for the future of the British Army, and, 
after analysing the present military situation, foreshadowed the 
crisis which will arise when the war is really over, and twenty- 
five battalions at home are called upon to feed the hundred and 
twenty-five battalions abroad and supply on mobilisation three 
army corps! That is primarily a home question, however, which 
we need not discuss here, but the same writer dwelt on the 
insignificance of the promised reinforcements, which “scarcely 
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bear out the statement that twelve thousand would be forth- 
coming if it were necessary to send more men,” and, while 
admitting that possibly the proposed numbers met Lord 
Kitchener’s official demands, he emphasised what is obvious to 
everybody outside the Government that whatever troops may 
have been asked for, “it is mounted men and mounted men 
alone that are necessary at the moment.” With the reduction in 
the area of operations which has been affected by the extension 
of the blockhouse system, 

It would have been a matter of real satisfaction if the Government, who must 
have been furnished with some forecast of Lord Kitchener’s intentions, could 
now have put a force of 15,000 fresh mounted troops into South Africa, men 
who had been trained in mounted-infantry duties since March last. Such a 
reinforcement, in lieu of the men rapidly trained to furnish the infantry drafts 
and details, who have been forwarded during the past six months, would no 
doubt have given an impetus to the campaign which will never be supplied by 
the class and numbers of reinforcements enumerated in Mr. Brodrick’s speech. 


This view is strengthened by the remarkable conspectus of the 
military situation in South Africa which we owe to the Times 
correspondent in Pretoria, who opens with a protest against the 
“undignified impatience” which he has discovered in British 
Press criticisms regarding the situation in South Africa, as also 
“a growing impatience with the prolongation of the war.” He 
sarcastically asks whether wars are supposed, like sermons, “ to 
be regulated by the hands of the clock, and must we take it that 
there is nothing more natural for a self-respecting man than to 
be obviously annoyed at waking up from a blissful slumber to 
find one or the other still going on?” The home public must 
realise that this is a “unique” war, involving as it does “ the sub- 
jugation of a white race characterised for centuries by a dogged 
perseverance akin to an unreasoning obstinacy, and determined 
to continue the struggle so long as a man, a rifle, and a round of 
ammunition remains.” Moreover, the struggle is being waged over 
a country of immense distances and infinite difficulties of which 
the European mind is not conscious. The difference between 
the present campaign and the European conception of war is 
illustrated by the small effect which Boer losses have on the, 
. Boer capacity for doing mischief, thus a commando of 250 
required as much looking after as one of 350, and when reduced 
to 150 it is no less capable of mischief. The British nation is 
counselled to realise once and for all that the period of the 
duration of the war cannot be calculated by weeks or months. 
The temper of the foe has shown that the struggle cannot be 
terminated by any coup however brilliant, even if one were possible. 
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The writer proceeds to vindicate the Commander-in-Chief and his 
army against the impulsive criticisms of Fleet Street, and combats 
the suggestion that his strategy is inferior to that of Lord Roberts. 
There is no scope for strategy in the present phase of the war, and 
there are none of those opportunities for the display of strategic 
talents such as marked the period which began with the relief 
of Kimberley and ended with the occupation of Pretoria. The 
struggle must be allowed to run its course rather than be 
terminated by any heroic remedies, and the function of the 
Commander-in-Chief is to hasten the end “ by thoroughness and 
effectiveness in organisation, and by the untiring energy he is able 
to instil into his subordinates.” For many months it has been 
pointed out in many quarters that his army is stale, and we are 
told that it is nearly a year ago since this expression was first 
employed by Lord Kitchener himself. Consequently the British 
troops in South Africa “cannot be expected to show in the 
monotonous and uninteresting, though very necessary, work of 
clearing the country that dash and keenness that characterised them 
at the commencement of the war amid stirring scenes, and with 
a recognised and tangible objective before them.” But for the 
“seemingly incurable optimism of the Government, which has 
been largely responsible for the universal delusion that the war 
would be over in a month or two, some regular system might have 
been introduced for relieving officers and men out here by home 
and British-Indian regiments.” If those troops who have now 
been on unbroken service for two years had been allowed three 
months’ rest in England in rotation, and had then returned to the 
Front, the war might have been shortened, and “ the temptation 
to place a piano or a kitchen range on empty waggons, while 
columns are marching at regulation pace engaged in clearing the 
country, might have been avoided.” The reader will note that 
while we are asked to believe in London that there is no 
lack of foresight in Pall Mall, and that the lightest wishes of 
the military authorities are anticipated by a watchful Govern- 
ment, a very different view prevails in Pretoria. Indeed, 
from the tone of his letter there can be little doubt that 
the writer is expressing what he has good reason to believe are 
the opinions of Lord Kitchener himself. For that reason, apart 
from their inherent common sense, his views are of greater 
importance than political speeches delivered by any of our twenty 
Cabinet Ministers. The Commander-in-Chief in South Africa 
is said to be satisfied with the number of troops within his 
command, for although more men would enable him to shorten 
the campaign, he could not undertake to guarantee any dramatic 
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coup such as would justify him in asking for them. The 
Government, we gather, has not been officially asked to increase 
the numbers, but merely to keep up the existing numbers in an 
effective sense, and to maintain those numbers or even some 
smaller number “indefinitely, and always of an efficiency 
unimpaired by long, uninterrupted service.” 


The writer observes that the mere length of the war has some 
compensating advantages, for while it enables us to destroy 
once and for all the political ambitions of the Boers, it is pro- 
viding us with a highly trained force, and the more officers and 
men who see service in South Africa, the stronger in a military 
sense will this nation become. “ An officer’s worth can well be 
shown in the field. By putting the whole army in rotation to 
the test it will be possible to weed out the useless members.” 
Finally he advocates a policy which, in season and out of season, 
has been urged in these pages, and to which it is satisfactory 
to observe Mr. Brodrick has now avowed his adhesion. We 
must think of the future as well as of the present. While it is 
not possible to set a limit to the length of the campaign, it is 
important that it should interfere as little as possible and in an 
ever diminishing degree with the restoration of normal conditions 
in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. “tis incumbent on 
the military authorities to co-operate more than circumstances 
have hitherto allowed them, with the civil administration for that 
end. Instead of throwing obstacles in the way of this consumma- 
tion the former should meet the latter in a spirit promoted bya 


common interest in the future prosperity of the country. Inter 


arma silent leges is no longer capable of the exclusive interpreta- 
tion put upon it until now.” Two points require immediate 
attention—the return of the refugees and some system of land 
settlement. We need not recur to the argument in favour of 
the policy of reopening the Rand so far as possible as it was 
fully and forcibly stated in an article in the August NATIONAL 
REVIEW entitled “A Plea for Re-opening the Rand,” and has 
been the subject of several excellent leading articles in the Daily 
Chronicle. It is a question upon which it can be truly said that if 
there is a will there is also a way. If the military authorities are 
in a favourable frame of mind we feel convinced they will be able 
to find the means to give increasing effect to this policy. And 
they might certainly make a beginning with some system of land 
settlement by planting discharged soldiers and others prepared 
to bear arms for their protection on farms along the lines of com- 
munication. It is satisfactory to know that this is already being 
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done on a small scale in the neighbourhood of Bloemfontein, and 
there can be ‘no reason why it should not be extended into the 
Johannesburg and Pretoria district. 


RECENT OPERATIONS. 


While we are in a far better position to form an accurate appre- 
ciation of the general military situation in South Africa, and to 
see the necessity of adopting certain measures, we have also a 
considerable knowledge of recent military operations. If these 
have been accompanied by some British casualties, including 
such a valuable life as Colonel Benson’s, the balance would 
appear to be distinctly against the Boers. Let us, with the 
aid of an admirable letter from the Times Natal correspondent, 
take a brief glimpse at the period which commenced with the 
attempted invasion of Natal in the middle of September, 
and ended with the attack on Colonel Benson’s rear-guard 
in the last days of October. So long ago as the beginning 
of August it was rumoured that the enemy were concen- 
trating in the south-eastern corner of the Transvaal, but the 
reports as to their intentions were vague, and no one ap- 
peared to have any idea as te their numbers. Doubtless the 
authorities regarded General Botha’s action as a mere piece of 
bluff designed to divert the attention of his commandoes from 
the fateful day of September 15, when the British proclamation 
of banishment was to come into operation. At the beginning of 
September General Lyttelton took over the Natal command on 
his return from England. Shortly afterwards it became evident 
that the enemy were engaged on some serious enterprise, and it 
was no longer denied that they contemplated a blow at Natal, 
wild as the scheme appeared. We need not describe in detail 
the defensive measures which were taken under the capable super- 
vision of General Lyttelton; among them we may note that on 
September 13 a force of mounted infantry, 580 strong, under the 
command of the gallant Major Gough, reached Dundee from the 
Kroonstadt and proceeded two days later to De Jager’s Drift on 
the Buffalo River. On this same day it was ascertained from a 
captured prisoner that Louis Botha at the head of 1500 men, 
with a Creuzot, a pom-pom and a Maxim, had gone south 
three days before, from the direction of Piet Retief. Now that 
the enemy had been located all available troops were at once 
set in motion. Colonel Garrett followed General Botha from 
the north, Colonel Pulteney left Wakkerstroom for Utrecht, 
while Major Gough and Colonel Stewart were sent from Dundee 
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towards Vryheid. The weather was all against us, and the roads 
were so bad that communication and co-operation between the 
columns became exceedingly difficult. As a net result we are 
told the Boers “were left to deploy unopposed along the 
Elansbergs and the Schuereberg, between Utrecht and Vryheid.” 
One force of the enemy, estimated at from four hundred to five 
hundred, took up a position at Scheepers Nek, with the apparent 
intention of attacking a convoy returning from Vryheid, the safety 
of which was an urgent matter, as that place was a supply depot 
for troops operating in the neighbourhood. The columns under 
Colonel Stewart and Major Gough were accordingly ordered to 
protect the convoy on its way to De Jager’s Drift. We get the fol- 
lowing careful and accurate account of the mishap which ensued : 

On the morning of the 17th Major Gough left De Jager’s Drift for Rooikop, 
followed at an hour’s interval by Colonel Stewart. Advancing from Rooikop, 
Gough sighted about 300 Boers leaving Scheeper’s Nek, who shortly afterwards 
off-saddled at the entrance of Blood River Poort. Hoping to surprise the 
Boers by making a détour, Gough, after informing Stewart by a verbal mes- 
sage of his plan, galloped with three companies of his mounted infantry and 
two guns to a ridge on the western side of the Poort. No sooner had he ap- 
proached this ridge than the company on the right flank found itself attacked 
by about 400 Boers. Charging in amongst our troops, the enemy immediately 
overwhelmed them, and then without any delay galloped round on to the rear, 
where the guns were. At the same moment a still larger body of Boers 
attacked Gough’s force in front, and after a brief struggle the whole of the 
three companies were overcome. Two guns of the 67th Battery and one Colt 
gun were captured, but the gunners had succeeded in damaging first the sights 
and breech-blocks of the field-guns. The Boers whom Gough had sighted on 
Scheeper’s Nek were a part of the main body. Whether the capture of our 
troops was the outcome of a clever trap set by the Boers or was brought about 
by their cleverly seizing the opportunity afforded them by Gough’s rash gallop 
is not known. 

This incident was in one sense regrettable, in that it caused 
serious losses to Major Gough’s force without adequate results, 
but that is no reason that the conduct of that officer should be 
called in, question by any one except his superiors. To the on- 
looker it would appear that he was taking one of the chances of 
war, such as a British officer ought to take. If we complain of 
inertia in some, we must not find fault with enterprise in others, 
As the correspondent whose account we have quoted justly 
observes, “ One can lament that an able and energetic officer met 
with disaster in acting with promptitude and dash which might 
well be practised more often in this stage of the campaign.” 
Colonel Stewart subsequently endeavoured to succour Major 
Gough’s column, but found himself confronted by heavy fire from 
superior numbers, and in danger of being outflanked and sur- 
rounded by the enemy, so he fell back on De Jager’s Drift. 
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After this initial success the Boer movement was treated as 
formidable, and after the Natal volunteers had been called out, 
General Lyttelton commanded nearly 20,000 men. General 
Botha’s force was numerically stronger than any of the British 
columns in his neighbourhood, and if he had not wasted time 
he might have been able to make a serious inroad into the colony 
before being brought to bay. The situation was complicated by 
the activity of another body of Boers on the Orange River 
Colony frontier who were believed to be part of a big commando 
which De Wet and Steyn were leading in co-operation with 
General Botha. The Steyn and De Wet part of the programme, 
however, failed to materialise,and was possibly the cause of General 
Botha’s unwonted delay. The latter next made an unsuccessful 
demonstration in the Zulu country. The chief was deaf to Boer 
blandishments, and upon the return of nine hundred cattle which 
the Boers had raided the previous day, which were sent back with 
a letter “asking why the Zulus were fighting against the Boers, 
and adding that if the Zulus refrained from molesting the 
Boers on their passage through Zululand no harm would 
be done to the natives.” the Zulu chief replied that he 
would be loyal to his King, and declined the cattle. 
On September 25 occurred the famous attacks on the two British 
posts inside the Zululand border, of which reliable accounts have 
hitherto been wanting. The advance post of Fort Itala, one 
mile from the small main body, was assailed at midnight by 
600 men under Commandant Potgieter. The position was 
rushed, and then ensued a general attack on the chief camp by 
800 men under Chris Botha and Schultz from the west; while a 
further force, consisting of 500 men led by Oppermann, attacked 
from the south-east. General Botha, from the top of Babanango 
Hill, conducted the operations by means of a heliograph and 
mounted orderlies. As there has been much controversy as to 
the casualties of the enemy (which, it will be remembered, were 
not included in Lord Kitchener’s weekly total), it is interesting to 
learn that Major Chapman, who commanded at Itala, estimated 
that the Boers lost 128 killed and 270 wounded. We are told 
“the figures are arrived at after careful calculation and sifting of 
evidence. A party of men, including a sergeant, who were taken 
prisoners, stated they actually assisted in laying out 61 Boers 
for burial; 75 others they saw carried away wounded.” In 
addition there were those who fell and were buried close to our 
trenches. Moreover, a Natal rebel with the Boers admitted that 
they had 350 casualties. There can be little doubt that the 
repulse of this formidable attack was a discouraging blow to the 
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enemy, who fought with great determination ; while “the credit 
for the signal success of our arms rests with the members of the 
garrison collectively. The post was not well chosen, nor was it 
strongly enough fortified, in view of the time it had been occupied ; 
but these drawbacks were overcome by the gallantry of the men 
and officers, and by the careful manner in which the expenditure 
of ammunition during the nineteen hours’ engagement was 
regulated.” Simultaneously Fort Prospect was assailed for a 
whole day, but its excellent entrenchments stood it in good 
stead and reduced the losses of its tiny garrison. Though on 
a smaller scale, the Times correspondent tells us, the fight 
“was as stubborn as that round Itala, and there is no reason 
to restrict the honours of the day to the larger post.” Yet 
a third attack was made on a post near Normandien’s Pass, 
but here again the enemy was repulsed. The solitary off- 
set to these failures was the capture of a convoy of thirty-one 
waggons on its way to Itala. Such was the end of the great 
invasion of Natal, which had been completely foiled by small 
and isolated British forces, confronted by overpowering numbers, 
but determined at all costs not to surrender. Our subsequent 
larger effort to surround and capture the Boer main body was 
less successful, as the enemy followed their usual practice of dis- 
solution ; and in such a country as that on the Natal border it 
is no cause for astonishment that 1800 scattered Boers should 
successfully elude 18,000 troops in cumbrous columns. 

The movements of General Botha after his abortive attempt on 
Natal are still somewhat obscure. Shortly after the usual news- 
paper assertion that this time he was really surrounded, and that his 
entire force was on the verge of capture, he was heard of to some 
purpose in a different place to where he ought to have been. On 
November 1 a laconic telegram from Lord Kitchener announced 
that a severe attack had been made on the rear-guard of Colonel 
Benson’s column about twenty miles to the north-west of Bethel, 
near a place called Brakenlaagte, during a thick mist. The 
enemy, to the number of about a thousand, had rushed two guns 
with the rear-guard, which had sustained heavy losses. Another 
telegram estimated our casualties as about sixty officers and men 
killed, and 156 non-commissioned officers and men wounded. 
Among the losses was Colonel Benson himself, to whom Lord 
Kitchener paid a well-deserved tribute as “a most gallant and able 
commander, who has invariably led his column with marked 
success and judgment.” From subsequent information it 
appeared that the attack on the column was conducted by 
General Botha, who in retreating northwards from the Zululand 
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border had effected a junction with another big commando, and 
the two, waiting for a favourable opportunity, had pounced upon 
the small British force in an isolated position at Brugspruit. 
According to the best report so far published, the fight was one 
of the most sanguinary engagements in the war, great heroism 
being shown by our mounted troops and artillery, and extreme 
bravery on the side of the Boers. Apparently the conflict began 
by the sniping of the rear-guard, consisting of attachments of 
the Third Regiment of Mounted Infantry, on October 30 about 
three o’clock. Seeing that the enemy were in great force, Colonel 
Benson sent back a squadron of the Scottish Horse to the 
assistance of the rear-guard, and halted two guns escorted by 
one company of Buffs, who took up a position on a ridge. 

A little later the colonel ordered the Yorkshire Mounted Infantry and the 
Scottish Horse to come back to the guns immediately. The Boers came on 
with an extraordinary charge, 700 of them riding at their highest speed, 
yelling and firing from their horses. The mounted troops galloped up and 
gained the ridge (which was some 2000 yards from the camp) on which C olone 
Benson stood with his troopsdismounted in extended form, the Scottish Horse 
on his right facing the Boers, the Yorkshire Mounted Infantry on the left. 
Colonel Benson with his staff and the artillery by the guns. The Boers came 
recklessly on through the escort, a company of the Buffs, and gained a hollow 
within forty yards of the guns, and then dismounted under cover of a shoulder 
of the ridge. Some fired from horseback, and others, creeping up on foot, 
poured a deadly fire on the defenders of the guns. Colonel Benson fell, shot 
in the knee, but sent back a message to Major Wools-Sampson telling him 
where to direct the gunfire. Major Young with the gun in camp placed some 
shells with precision on the Boers just over the ridge. After those about the 
guns had all been shot down this shell-fire prevented the Boers from advanc- 
ing to take the guns away until after dark. The defence of the ridge was 
chiefly borne by the artillerists, Scottish Horse, and Yorkshires, with Benson’s 
staff. Out of 160 on the ridge there were 123 casualties. The Scottish Horse 
had 73 casualties out of 80 men. The Yorkshire figures were almost exactly 
the same. Colonel Guinness fired the last shot from one of the guns and 
immediately fell dead, riddled by bullets. 

It is related that when Colonel Benson was carried to the camp 
about nine o’clock, his wounds then allowing no hope of life, he 
sent for Major Wools-Sampson and said, “‘ Defend your camp for 
all it is worth. Louis Botha has stated that he will attack in the 
morning with 1400 men unless you surrender.” The dying instruc- 
tions of the devoted leader were faithfully executed, and Major 
Wools-Sampson was able to defy the enemy until relief arrived. 
The losses of the Boers have been estimated as high as from three 
hundred to four hundred, and it is observable that nothing has 
been heard of General Botha’s force since this engagement, in 
which we are told that nearly all the choicest commandoes of the 
Eastern Transvaal participated. 


